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MONKS AND NUNS IN FRANCE. 


Tae believers in the metamorphosis 
of humanity, who think that the world 
has changed, are apt to fancy that 
monkhood is one of the institutions of 
the past. They imagine that its re- 
mains are slowly dying out, and that a 
comparatively short time will see the 
last of that powerful organization which 
was one of the great primal forces of 
medieval Christianity, and through 
which the loftiest aspirations and the 
meanest passions of our nature were so 
successfully turned to account by the 
skilful men who controlled it. The 
philosophers and sociologists who in- 
dulge in these speculations know little 
of what is passing around them. It is 
true that the French Revolution secu- 
larized the immense monastic posses- 
sions of France and turned their whil- 
om owners adrift, as Henry VIIL, two 
hundred and fifty years before had re- 
lentlessly done in England, and as, 
some seventy years later, an united Italy 
has recently ventured to do; yet mona- 
chism is a hydra which quietly and en- 
ergetically seeks to replace each decapi- 
tated head with two new ones. As 
long as it continues to respond to a 
want in the human soul it will flourish, 
and the world will yet have to undergo 
a long course of education before that 
want will cease to be felt. 


It is impossible to conceive of a more 
thorough uprooting than that which 
was inflicted on the religious congrega- 
tions of France by the storms of the 
Terror. Their wealth sequestrated, their 
establishments broken up, their institu- 
tions prohibited, their persons subjected 
to every outrage, it would seem impos- 
sible that they could again take root in 
a soil over which so fierce a deluge had 
passed. Yet stealthily they have re- 
turned, and imperceptibly they have in- 
creased until the old territory is reoccu- 
pied. Readmitted under sufferance and 
barely tolerated by the law, they have 
succeeded in establishing an unwritten 
code which favors them; and in spite 
of the unyielding bureaucratic tenden- 
cies of French institutions, no one dares 
to make them conform to the exigen- 
cies of the written law. Conscious of 
the prejudices existing against them in 
the minds of a large portion of society, 
they carefully conceal their progress ; 
but that progress has already been suffi- 
cient to render them virtually masters 
of the situation. In their schools more 
than half of the children of France are 
educated; by their confessors a large 
proportion of the faithful are ruled ; 
through their systems of charity count- 
less thousands call them blessed. The 
present generation and the next are 
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thus under their control, and the my- 
riad sources of influence thus placed in 
their hands are used with consummate 
dexterity by men whose training teaches 
that whatever means they may employ 
are sanctified by the holy objects to be 
attained, It is already a proverb that 
the arms of the reverend brethren are 
long, and that he who obstructs them is 
sure to rue his temerity, sooner or later. 
Practical immunity thus is obtained, 
which can only be overcome by a de- 
cided public opinion, and public opin- 
ion cannot be formed where the press-is 
either partisan or muzzled. The tortu- 
ous policy of Napoleon IIL. in his efforts 
to consolidate a new dynasty, his alli- 
ance with Rome, the influence of the 
Empress and her ghostly advisers, and 
the dread of provoking the opposition 
of a most powerful network of organi- 
zations, ever on the verge of disaffec- 
tion, lead the Government to bestow its 
favor on the religious congregations. 
Every forward step gives vantage 
ground for another advance ; the power 
of attraction increases with the mass, 
and the growth of the monastic corpo- 
rations is progressively rapid. So 
quietly has all this been managed, and 
so carefully have results been concealed, 
that few persons are aware of the pro- 
gress already made, or of the danger to 
which liberal institutions are exposed 
by the reactionary tendencies of so vast 
a body, controlling so many sources of 
influence, owning fealty directly to the 
papacy as its superior, and sworn to 
carry out the principles of the Ency- 
clical and Syllabus. A recent writer, 
however, M. Charles Sauvestre, has had 
the patience to investigate the subject 
thoroughly, and the hardihood to pub- 
lish the results in a deeply interesting 
volume, where the heaviness of official 
documents and statistics is lightened by 
the sparkling good sense of the com- 
ments with which their significance is 
illustrated.* 

In 1789, statistics which M. Sauvestre 
considers trustworthy, show that the 
monastic orders of France under the 
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ancien régime comprised but 52,000 men 
and women. From the census of 1861 
it appears that at that date there were 
in France, officially recognized, 108,119 
persons of both sexes bound to conven- 
tual life, and distributed among 14,032 
houses, besides a large and indefinite 
number belonging to congregations 
which had not as yet obtained recogni- 
tion by the State. It would thus ap- 
pear that the ground lost at the Revo- 
lution has not only been regained, but 
that its boundaries have been doubled. 
How rapidly this growth is increasing, 
is evident when we see that in the eigh- 
teen years of Louis Philippe’s reign, but 
fourteen authorizations for the founding 
of new congregations were granted, 
while in the first eight years of the 
second Empire, from 1852 to 1860, 982 
were recognized, being an average of 119 
new orders per annum. In the ap- 
proaching great Cicumenic Council of 
Latin Christianity, it will be interest- 
ing to observe the enormous influence 
which the papal court will derive from 
the numberless and energetic adherents 
which it has thus so laboriously recruit- 
ed and organized. 

This prodigious activity of the mon- 
astic spirit in France is the more im- 
pressive, since few of these countless 
orders are devoted, as of old, merely to 
religious contemplation and ascetic ob- 
servances, The practical tendency of the 
age manifests itself in the vast propor- 
tion of those who are enrolled as labor- 
ers in the tasks of charity and bene- 
ficence. Thus the total specified above 
is to be divided as follows: 


Devoted to education,........++0+ eececceece 71,728 
Engaged in care of the sick and in charity.. 20,681 
In charge of houses of refuge and farmschools 3,569 
Engrossed in religious duties alone..... cose 12,141 


Thus the Latin Church, with its ac- 
customed wisdom, accommodates itself 
to the new wants created by modern 
civilization, and acquires fresh influence 
by the vast good of which it renders 
itself the instrument. It recognizes how 
little human nature has changed, and it 
calls to its support those motives which 
more progressive forms of Christianity 
blindly regard as obsolete, or conscien- 
tiously condemn as incompatible with a 
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purer and more advanced state of moral 
responsibility. How surely it may rely 
upon its old machinery and how similar 
are the vices and the virtues of the pres- 
ent and the past can readily be appre- 
ciated by reference to a few instances in 
the recent career of monachism. 

The comparative refinement of mod- 
ern manners prevents such shameless 
exhibitions of individual rapacity as 
marked the career of the ancient Church 
in acquiring property; the limitation 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction strictly to 
its spiritualities renders impossible the 
systematic and organized abuses which 
in medieval times conveyed to the 
Church a certain portion of almost every 
man’s estate. Yet the spirit which dic- 
tated them still exists, working efficient- 
ly, if in silence, and with more or less 
of decency. In 1860, the religious 
houses of France acknowledged the 
possession of 105,370,000 francs of real 
estate alone. How much they owned 
which was not registered, or which was 
held for them in individual names, is 
incalculable ; nor can any estimate be 
made of their capital invested in per- 
sonal property, which is not recorded. 
In Belgium, where they are not incor- 
porated by law, and where they conse- 
quently cannot acquire title to real es- 
tate, they are not apt to hold more real 
property than is absolutely necessary 
for proper lodgment. The result is that 
the enormous wealth acquired within 
comparatively a few years by them has 
well-nigh absorbed all the state obliga- 
tions and stock capital of the kingdom, 
and as they never sell, the stock ex- 
change of Brussels, is nearly lifeless for 
want of shares to deal in. 

How skilfully the monastic orders are 
availing themselves of their opportuni- 
ties, and how great is the progressive 
tendency of wealth in their direction, is 
visible from the fact that in the fifteen 
years from 1830 to 1845, the gifts and 
legacies registered to them amounted to 
6,304,000 francs, while in little more 
than half the time, from 1852 to 1860, 
they received 9,119,485 francs, showing 
nearly a three-fold annual augmenta- 
tion. While a iarge portion of this 
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doubtless consists of the spontaneous 
offerings of benevolent piety, or is de- 
rived from the eager purchase of salva- 
tion by despairing sinners, there occa- 
sionally comes before the tribunals some 
disgraceful suit, which shows how ac- 
tively the old influences are at work, 
and how little scruple is felt by men 
professing the disinterested religion of 
Christ in prostituting their authority 
for the benefit of their institutions or 
of themselves, Thus, in: August, 1859, 
the Supreme Court of Montpellier con- 
firmed a decision annulling the last will 
of a M. L——, executed under the most 
atrocious circumstances, From the de- 
velopments of the trial it appeared that 
he had bequeathed the greater part of 
his fortune to a public charity of Ville- 
franche, and a few weeks before his 
death had verbally confirmed before a 
notary this disposition of his estate, 
which had been agreed upon between 
himself and the rest of his family. For 
a fortnight prior to his decease his 
mind was utterly enfeebled. At the 
last moment, his confessor, the Abbé 
F——, came to his house with a sheet 
of stamped paper, and told the nurse 
that her patient had forgotten to leave 
money to pay for masses for his soul. 
Under the direction of the reverend 
father, she raised the dying man in bed, 
and held him up while the Abbé placed 
the paper before him and proceeded to 
dictate “TI institute as my heir Monsieur 
M——.” At this the woman made 
some exclamation of surprise, when the 
Abbé turned her out of the room, and 
succeeded in obtaining a will, which 
constituted this M. sole legatee. After 
it was over, the dying man repeatedly 
asked of those who came to his bedside 
to tell him who this M—— was, having 
apparently never heard of him before. 
M—— himself knew nothing of his 
good fortune, until it was announced to 
him by the Abbé, coupled with the in- 
formation that the testator intended the 
money to be employed in founding an 
orphan asylum. It was in evidence that 
when the nurse talked about the cir- 
cumstances which she had witnessed, 
the Abbé threatened to have her thrown 
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into prison, and that several instances 
of the same kind had previously occur- 
red, in which he had silenced com- 
plaints in a similar manner. When 
those who are thus deprived of their 
inheritance, are private persons, they, 
for the most part, wisely prefer to suffer 
the wrong in silence rather than to in- 
cur the dangerous hostility of powerful 
bodies, in the doubtful hope of being 
able to prove undue influence, with wit- 
nesses liable to every kind of moral 
pressure and intimidation. Notwith- 
standing this, however, cases of the kind 
come before the courts with sufficient 
frequency to show how great must be 
the number of instances in which means 
more or less improper are used to swell 
the tide of wealth flowing into the 
coffers of the monastic foundations. 


LES PETITES S@URS DES PAUVRES. 


It is not only the weakness and wick- 
edness of old that are perpetuated in 
modern times. "When we read how, 
amid the brutish selfishness that mark- 
ed the opening of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, St. Francis of Assisi stripped him- 
self naked and clothed himself in 
the ragged garments compassionately 
thrown to him, that he might possess 
nothing of bis prosperous father’s patri- 
mony; and how he devoted himself to 
the tenderest nursing of lepers until his 
superhuman self-abnegation drew around 
him admiring disciples, who rapidly 
multiplied into the powerful order that 
bears his honored name, and that arrest- 
ed the premature decay of the Church 
—when we read such a religious ro- 
mance we might pardonably regard the 
story as one that could have no modern 
parallel. Yet it may well be doubted 
whether, if we could strip the history 
of its legendary ornamentation, it would 
show more heroic exaltation of purpose 
or more perfect abandonment to the 
will of God than the career of the Pe- 
tites Seurs des Pauvres. 

In 1840, at Saint Servan, in Britanny, 
two young peasant girls, the eldest one 
not yet eighteen, felt impelled towards 
a religious life. Their pastor, the Abbé 
Le Pailleur, had long wished to found 
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an order devoted to the care of the 
aged and infirm. He counselled pa- 
tience and the performance of works of 
charity to keep alive the zeal which ani- 
mated them, and they accordingly un- 
dertook the care of an old blind wom- 
an, devoting to her comfort their scanty 
leisure and scantier wages. At length 
they were joined by two elderly women 
—Jeanne Jugan, a servant who had 
painfully amassed some six hundred 
francs in a life of thrift, and Fanchon 
Aubert, who likewise had a little mon- 
ey. They ventured to hire and furnish 
a garret, and then the ground floor of a 
tavern, where twelve beds were estab- 
lished as an asylum for the poor and in- 
firm, to be maintained by begging alms. 
These came in slowly, and the infant en- 
terprise seemed desperate, when Jeanne 
conceived the idea of going around 
every morning with a basket to collect 
the refuse remnants of food rejected by 
the careful housewives of the little vil- 
lage. This humble and self-denying 
zeal attracted attention, and contribu- 
tions became more frequent, yet their 
vicissitudes were many, and more than 
once the struggling community seemed 
to be on the point of extinction. Still 
the reliance of the four helpless women 
on Divine succor never faltered, and in 
after times they loved to relate how 
often God had rescued them when hu- 
man help seemed hopeless. Once their 
little stock of linen was exhausted, at a 
time when some local trouble had cut 
off their ordinary sources of reliance. 
They appealed to the Virgin. On As- 
sumption day they raised a tiny altar 
and spread before it the half dozen tat- 
tered chemises which formed the sole 
supply of the establishment—for sheets 
they had none. The spectacle touched 
the hearts of the charitable, and the 
hour of distress passed away. Poor, 
penniless servant girls took off their 
finger-rings and hung them on the neck 
of the infant Christ, who, seated on His 
mother’s knee, in a group three inches 
high, presided over the little altar. 
Richer votaries made more substantial 
offerings, and the wolf was kept from 
the door. 
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Ridicule and poverty, the scorn of 
their worldly companions, and the pinch- 
ing necessities of a life of beggary were 
powerless alike to turn these devoted 
souls from their vocation. Gradually 
their field of usefulness widened, and 
the tavern floor became too small. In 
1842, they bought a large house for 
22,000 francs, having absolutely nothing 
with which to pay the purchase money. 
Their boundless trust in Providence was 
not deceived. The Abbé Le Pailleur 
sold his gold watch and the sacred 
plate of his chapel; the peasant girls 
redoubled their industry. At the end 
of the year the house was clear of all 
indebtedness. 

In eighteen months more this new 
establishment again was found too 
small, and the four heroic women had 
but half a franc in their little treasury. 
Placing the solitary coin upon the altar 
of the Virgin, they unfalteringly under- 
took the erection of a larger building. 
They bought a piece of ground, and 
themselves set to work digging the cel- 
lars and laying the foundations. The 
example was contagious. Workmen 
flocked to labor for them, materials 
were contributed gratuitously, alms 
flowed in upon them, and a large and 
commodious asylum for their depend- 
ents soon rewarded their patient hope- 
fulness. The little hamlet of Saint Ser- 
van was evidently too contracted a the- 
atre for natures so nobly resolute. As 
their labors attracted attention, new sis- 
ters joined them. Branches were estab- 
lished in the larger towns, where they 
commenced as the founders had done, 
with no other basis than reliance on 
Divine assistance, and were more speed- 
ily successful. Rennes, Dinan, Tours 
were thus in turn occupied, and in 1849 
the order extended itself as far as Paris, 
It now has fifty-five houses, numbers a 
thousand members, and owns more than 
twenty-five millions of francs invested 
in real estate. Yet the sisters have 
never abandoned the humble functions 
to which the order was consecrated in 
its infancy. When an establishment is 
newly founded, the sister carries around 
every morning the basket in which she 
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gathers the broken victuals of the rich 
for the support of her poor invalids, 
As her sphere of action enlarges, per- 
haps she may have a donkey with pan- 
niers, or when the city is large and her 
rounds extensive, a little wagon with 
baskets, and a few reservoirs for soups 
and coffee; but in all it is the same 
humble devotion to collect, by repulsive 
labor, the crumbs from the table of 
Dives to succor Lazarus. 


ANNABELLA KOHRSCH, 


If the career of the Petites Seurs des 
Pauores shows that Christianity has lost 
nothing of its beneficent and self-sacri- 
ficing fervor in the lapse of ages, the 
case of Annabella Kohrsch proves that 
the fanaticism which kindled in the 
hearts of St. Dominic and Conrad of 
Marburg is still as active as of old. 
Fortunately, the laws which some cen- 
turies ago permitted this fanaticism to 
find expression in the torture and the 
stake, now force it to seek the salvation 
of souls in a manner less decisive ; but 
the spirit is there, as fervent as ever, 
though it may perforce be limited in its 
manifestations. From the official re- 
cord of the trial at Ghent, in July, 
1860, as printed by M. Sauvestre, we 
condense a story that might have served 
as a ground-work for Mrs. Radcliffe or 
Monk Lewis. 

A family of Lutherans named Kohrsch, 
consisting of a father, a son, and a 
daughter, moved from Pellau in Prussia 
and settled in Antwerp. On his death- 
bed, the father exacted of the son, 
Richard, a solemn promise to guard the 
faith of his sister steadfastly in the re- 
ligion of her ancestors, Richard was a 
young man, earning a moderate liveli- 
hood asaclerk. Living in rooms from 
which his duties kept him absent 
throughout the whole day, he had no 
proper home for a young girl of seven- 
teen, and as his straightened means im- 
posed on him the necessity of economy, 
he finally placed Annabella as a boarder 
with the sisters of Charity of Melsele. 
Mindful of his promise to his dying 
father, however, he exacted a condition 
that no attempt at proselytism should 
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be made, and in July, 1857, he received 
from the superior of the convent a writ- 
en declaration : 

‘En égard aux craintes que vous venez de 
m’exposer, je vous garantis que mademoiselle 
n’est obligée 4 suivre ancun exercice religieux 
et jouit d’une entiére liberté, quant aux pre- 
scriptions de sa propre croyance.” 

Within a month after this, Annabella 
was a convert, secretly baptized in the 
Catholic faith, and a fortnight later was 
admitted to communion. So little con- 
nection did these fervent propagandists 
recognize between religion and morality 
that no resources of falsehood were 
spared to keep the truth from being 
known, On the very day of the bap- 
tism, Annabella received a visit from 
her brother, and the neophyte was train- 
ed to lie unblushingly in order to avert 
his suspicions. 

At length Richard grew uneasy, and 
in May, 1859, he withdrew his sister 
from the convent. Her spiritual direct- 
or, Pierre Gérard Bogaerts, curé of St. 
Augustine in Antwerp, and the princi- 
pal instrument in her conversion, dis- 
pensed her from the observances of her 
religion, in order that she might con- 
tinue its concealment. This necessary 
dissimulation, however, threatened too 
serious a risk to her salvation, and in 
company with a Jesuit father, Philippe- 
Jacques Schoofs, also deeply implicated 
in the matter, he plotted her abduction. 
In three days after her return home— 
three days of apparently uninterrupted 
affection,—Annabella disappeared, leay- 
ing behind her a most loving letter, in 
which she bewailed the necessity of 
separation. Richard, suspecting that a 
religious intrigue was at the bottom of 
the mystery, applied to the Prussian 
Consul, who set the authorities actively 
to work in search of the missing girl, 
but their efforts were vain, and for nine 
months all trace of her was lost. 

Leaving her brother’s lodgings at five 
in the morning of the 11th of May, 
Annabella went to the house of Marie 
Jeanne Lauterbaen, who had served as 
god-mother at her baptism. There she 
was disguised as a servant girl, and was 
taken thence to Marie Vandermolen, a 
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dealer in embroideries. Meanwhile 
Bogaerts and Schoofs had arranged to 
send her, under charge of a milliner 
named Rosalie de Duve, to Brussels 
with a letter asking admission for her 
in the convent of Jette. A carriage was 
procured, in which, to avoid detection, 
the two women were driven out of town 
to a way-station on the railroad, and 
they reached Brussels without molesta- 
tion. 

All this was a serious crime in the eye 
of the law, for Annabella, until she 
should reach the age of twenty-four, was 
yet a minor, under her brother’s guar- 
dianship. The nuns of Jette apparently 
suspected that something was wrong, 
and refused to receive the fugitive. 
Rosalie then, after much difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission for her 
to remain for a few days in another con- 
vent. The proposed asylum having 
failed, Bogaerts and Schoofs then de- 
termined to send their perilous charge 
to Paris. Under the name of Eugenie 
de Marie, and with a false passport, 
Annabella was accordingly conveyed by 
Rosalie to the house of St. Joseph in 
Paris, where she remained at the ex- 
pense of Bogaerts until September. For 
some unexplained reason, Rosalie was 
then sent to Paris to bring her back. 
At Mechlin, the two were met by 
Schoofs, who conducted them to the 
house of the Seurs de ? Union au Sacré 
Ceur at Hougaerde, where arrange- 
ments had *feen made for Annabella’s 
reception. After three months of rest, 
something occurred to alarm the rever- 
end conspirators, and Rosalie was sent 
to bring Annabella back again to Ant- 
werp, where she was placed in the Car- 
melite convent. The superior of the 
Carmelites found that her nerves could 
not long endure the risk to which she 
had exposed herself, and she applied to 
a house in Bruges to receive the fugi- 
tive. The dangerous task was prudent- 
ly declined, but a bolder spirit was 
found in the head of the Sisters of 
Charity at Eecloo. To Eecloo, there- 
fore, two days before Christmas, was 
Rosalie despatched by Bogaerts, in 
charge of the luckless Annabella, to 
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whom the name of Marie Toinez was 
now given. 

Thus far the plot had béen successful, 
and if the object of these ceaseless cares 
had gratefully persevered in preferring 
heaven to earth, as advised by her 
ghostly counsellors, she might never 
more have been heard of among men. 
Unfortunately for her salvation, she was 
human. Thoughts of the brother whom 
she had been led to desert, and of the 
faith which she had been persuaded to 
abandon, would intrude themselves, and 
twice during her weary wanderings she 
had attempted to communicate with 
Richard, but fears of those around her 
had rendered her efforts nugatory. A 
third time she was bolder and more 
successful. On January 16, 1860, Rich- 
ard received a letter, post-marked at 
Ghent, which, over an unintelligible sig- 
nature, informed him that his lost Anna- 
bella was in the convent of Eecloo, 
under the name of Marie Toinez, and 
that she could be recognized there on 
Sunday during Mass, among the board- 
ers behind the screen in the church. 

The following Sunday, January 22d, 
a witness was sent, who saw Annabella 
in the convent church. On Monday, 
Richard presented himself at the con- 
vent and claimed his sister. The lady 
superior solemnly denied any knowl- 
edge of Marie Toinez or Annabella 
Kohrsch ; but, as soon as Richard had 
left the house, she hurried Annabella to 
the residence of Jean-Antoine van Peteg- 
hem, the spiritual director of her com- 
munity. The precaution was not ill 
timed, for Richard speedily returned 
with the police. His search, of course, 
was vain, and to keep up the comedy, 
the superior feigned to be touched with 
the depth of his grief, promised to aid 
him in tracing his sister, and actually 
took his address, so as to be able to 
send news in case she should be so for- 
tunate as to discover the hiding-place 
of the missing girl. 

By this time the affair had created 
considerable scandal, and as the pur- 
suers were so nearly on the track of the 
precious convert, it had evidently be- 
come dangerous to afford her a refuge. 
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Her soul was to be saved, however, at 
all costs, and the pious conspirators 
were not disposed to abandon the prize 
which had cost them so much risk and 
labor. Accordingly, at midnight, An- 
nabella was taken, carefully guarded, to 
a retired spot near the cemetery of Ee- 
cloo, where a carriage was in waiting. 
Before daylight she had been driven to 
Bruges, and taken to a convent there. 
The superior, afraid to receive her, 
placed her with a trusty person named 
John Callaghan, who kept her until the 
evening of the 24th. Then, by the 
night boat, he conveyed her to Ghent, 
where, after one or two vain attempts 
to find a hiding-place for her, he suc 
ceeded in lodging her with Jeannette 
van Haucoaert, a former pupil of the 
convent of Melsele, which, it will be 
remembered, was the scene of Anna- 
bella’s conversion. 

The quarry was now nearly brought 
to bay. The police had not been idle, 
and Callaghan’s visit to Ghent was sus- 
pected to have some connection with 
the disappearance of the abducted girl. 
On a first examination, he eluded his 
questioners, and sent word to Ghent 
that his colleagues there might conform 
their stories to his own. The authori- 
ties, however, succeeded in proving the 
falsity of his statement, and at last he 
was obliged to confess the truth. Fol- 
lowing up the clue thus obtained, Rich- 
ard at length succeeded in recovering 
his long-lost sister, on the 28th of Jan- 
uary, in the house of a peasant at Gent- 
brugge. 

If all this were not prosaically in evi- 
dence before a court of justice in a 
criminal trial, one would hesitate to 
believe that such a fragment of the 
twelfth century could be grafted into 
the nineteenth. Nor, however guilty 
they may be before the law, are the 
actors in this strange history personally 
to blame, any more than Hindus, who 
might be concerned in a suttee, or in 
driving the car of Juggernaut, believing 
that thereby they were rendering ac- 
ceptable service to their Deity. It is 
the system which is accountable. Priests 
and nuns, who had seen the abduction 
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of the boy Mortara defiantly justified 
by the Vice-gerent of Christ, might well 
consider it their duty to labor for the 
salvation of the young Lutheran whom 
God seemed to have placed in their 
hands for that pupose. If deceit, dis- 
simulation, and mendacity became ne- 
cessary to effect so holy a purpose, the 
fault was not with them, but with the 
irreligious laws which had deprived 
them of the power enjoyed of old to 
sunder all human ties in the name of a 
blessed Saviour. 


ADELE CHEVALIER. 


If, as we have seen, religious ardor 
still manifests itself as of old, in the 
extremes of self-abnegation and of fa- 
naticism, we need not be surprised to see 
it degenerate into superstition with 
equally persistent vitality. In some of 
iis grosser forms this may perhaps be 
extinct ; but a system of belief which 
teaches the constant interposition of 
God and his saints in the daily affairs 
of life, and which builds up its vast 
structure of sacerdotalism on the power 
of intercession between man and his 
Creator, makes superstition so near akin 
to theology that the subtlest casuist 
might well be puzzled to trace the 
boundary line. When the divine mis- 
sion of Joan of Arc, and the reality of 
her conferences with the Virgin are 
warmly maintained by learned men, we 
may reasonably expect to find enthusi- 
asts who mistake their ecstasies for 
heavenly revelations, as well as sharpers 
ready to speculate on the credulity of 
reverend prelates, 

In 1854, Adéle Chevalier, aged about 
nineteen, a novice in the convent of St. 
Thomas de Villenueve at Soissons, was 
attacked with cerebral congestion severe 
enough to cause blindness. Given over 
by the faculty, she was miraculously 
cured by the intercession of Notre 
Dame Réconciliatrice de la Salette. 
Monseigneur de Garsignies, Bishop of 
Soissons and Laon, thereupon ordered 
an investigation into the authenticity of 
the miracle. M. Guyard, dean of his 
cathedral chapter, to whom the exami- 
nation was confided, pronounced that 
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the cure was unmistakably the result 
of the supernatural interference of the 
Mother of God, and means were adopt- 
ed to celebrate with becoming solem- 
nity so auspicious an event. 

Adéle Chevalier, thus brought into 
notice as the fortunate protégée of the 
Virgin, received still further manifesta- 
tions of Divine favor. She continued to 
be frequently blessed with revelations 
from the same source, and of sixteen 
confessors who successively had charge 
of her conscience during her career, all 
without exception confirmed her in the 
belief of the truth of her inspiration. 

In 1856 her voices called her to La 
Salette, and the superior of her com- 
munity obediently made haste to send 
her there, At La Salette they are accus- 
tomed to such manifestations of favor 
from their divine patroness. It was 
there that in 1846 Our Lady appeared 
to Maximin and Melainie, two children 
herding cows among the mountains, and 
warned them that she could not much 
longer restrain the anger of her Son, 
incensed against the people for their 
sins in blasphemy and Sabbath break- 
ing.* The visions of Adéle coming 
thus within the round of their ordinary 
experience, the good fathers of La Salette 
were readily impressed by her, and ask- 
ed the Bishop of Grenoble to place her 
uuder the care of the Abbé Bouland. 
This gentleman was eminently fitted for 
such a charge. He was a doctor in 
theology, was the author of several 
books on canonical subjects, the founder 
and chief-editor of the Rosier de Marie, 
and had been at one time superior of a 
monastery at Strasburg. Bouland re- 
ported favorably as to the inspiration 
of Adéle, and the community of La Sa- 
lette sent him to Rome to lay the mat- 
ter before Pius IX. and the sacred col- 
lege. 





* This story is related as an unquestioned fact in 
a series of religious books for children, published 
by authority in Dublin, in 1864. It is from such 
works as these that one learns to realize the sources 
of the influence which the Church exercises over her 
votaries. However beneficial this may be in con- 
trolling those who can be controlled in no other 
way, still its results are beginning to form one of 
the political problems with which we in this coun- 
try shall have sooner or later to deal. 
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What was the result of this mission 
does not clearly appear, but during his 
absence Adéle continued constantly to 
_ receive revelations from the Virgin. 
Among these was one commanding her 
to found a new religious order—the 
Gizwre de la réparation des dmes—the 
rules for which she drew up under di- 
vine inspiration. She was endeavoring 
to induce her confessor, at that time a 
canon of Amiens, to undertake this labor 
with her, when, after an interval, Bou- 
land sought her out and took the enter- 
prise upon himself. As a preliminary, 
they made together a pilgrimage to La 
Salette, to implore of the Virgin her 
final confirmation of the work which 
they had undertaken, and on this occa- 
sion their conduct towards each other 
was such as to arouse suspicion that 
they were connected by warmer bonds 
than merely mystic sympathies. 

Bellevue, near Versailles, was selected 
as the seat of the new community. The 
Bishop of the diocese prudently held 
aloof, but other prelates of high rank 
were found to lend it their countenance, 
and many pious souls eagerly joined in 
the @uvre de la réparation des dmes. 

After a while reports began to circu- 
late that the practices of the sisterhood 
were hardly consistent with received 
ideas of religion, and even of decency. 
The Abbé Bouland professed to cure 
diseases arising from demoniacal posses- 
sion, and his remedial methods are ab- 
solutely unfit to be repeated. Still, 
Adéle’s communication with the Virgin 
continued uninterrupted, and the house 
became a sort of theological tribunal, to 
which numbers resorted in order to have 
doubts resolved, or delicate cases of 
conscience settled; while new orders 
frequently submitted to the oracle their 
proposed rules, in order to secure for 
themselves the favor of the Mother of 
God. 

Complaints gradually became numer- 
ous as to the scandals and immoralities 
perpetrated within the holy walls of the 
Réparation des dmes, but the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities cautiously abstained from 
action, At length there was a direct 
charge of swindling brought against 
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the inspired Adéle and her spiritual 
counsellor, and the police irreverently 
seized them.‘ It appeared in evidence 
on the trial that a certain brotherhood 
of monks had quietly amassed from 
their alms a little treasure of twenty 
thousand francs, After canvassing many 
projects for its employment, they finally 
determined to take the advice of the 
Virgin, and the superior applied to 
Adéle. She wrote to him for a personal 
interview, and on his arrival, the Abbé 
Bouland ordered her to seek her accus- 
tomed monitress. She retired, and in a 
few moments returned with the infor- 
mation that the Virgin commanded the 
money to be lent to the Quvre de la 
réparation des démes, promising to re- 
ward obedience with blessings and to 
punish refusal with damnation, 

The worthy prior returned to his 
brethren with the message, and urged 
compliance. Some of them hesitated, 
however, and addressed the superior of 
La Trappe for his advice. He recom- 
mended acquiescence, and, feeling sure 
of purchasing the favor of the Virgin, 
the community handed over the money. 
Notwithstanding the divine character 
of the transaction, to pacify some in- 
credulous recalcitrants, it had been 
agreed that the loan should be secured 
by a mortgage on some real estate sup- 
posed to belong to the Réparation des 
dmes, The mortgage was not forthcom- 
ing, and, after fruitless demands, appeal 
was at length made to justice. Unfor- 
tunately for the defendants, their prin- 
cipal witness, the Virgin Mary, could 
not be reached by a subpena, and the 
case went against them, both in the 
lower court at Versailles, and on their 
appeal to a higher jurisdiction in Paris. 
In July, 1865, the final hearing took 
place, when, after a patient investiga- 
tion in which their whole career was 


‘ thoroughly examined, the Abbé and his 


inspired votaress were sacrilegiously 
condemned for swindling; but, to the 
last, they both energetically maintained 
the divine character of their mission, 
and the faith of many of their followers 
remained unshaken. 

In all this curious history, perhaps 
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the most significant fact is that stated 
by M. Sauvestre, that not a journal in 
Paris dared to publish a report of the 
trial. 


Clever swindlers abound in all com- 
munities, and are ever ready to prey 
upon the special weaknesses of their 
neighbors, Isolated examples of hypo- 
critical duplicity of themselves prove 
nothing, and a nation that has given 
birth to the fantasies of Spiritualism 
has slender claim to be overcritical with 
the credulity of other races. Yet the 
Vital facts which are illustrated by cases 
such as we have sketched above may 
suggest many social problems worthy 
of more detailed examination than we 
can give them here. In the glitter and 
reckless ambition which characterize 
the society of the Second Empire, when 
the International Labor Congress at 
Lausanne indignantly rebukes its Presi- 
dent for attempting to open its proceed- 
ings with an allusion to Divine Provi- 
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dence ; when those who think appear 
to be divided between indifferentism, 
positivism, and infidelity, and those 
who do not think seem to be wholly 
abandoned to the mad pursuit of gain— 
if, in such a community, the spirit of 
mystic fervor is advancing with strides 
so rapid—if constantly increasing thou- 
sands are withdrawing from such a 
society, and are devoting themselves 
irrevocably to the beatitude of con- 
templation, or to the hardest tasks of 
charity and beneficence, is it not a pro- 
test worth heeding as to the insufficien- 
cy of our modern civilization? Human 
institutions are more or less perfect as 
they satisfy or obstruct the aspirations 
of immortal souls. The crude attempts 
of medieval civilization could result 
only in either the grossest animalism or 
the superhuman refinements of mystic 
asceticism. Is it impossible for Latin 
Christianity to devise a system in which 
the demands of Nature and of Nature’s 
God shall harmonize without conflicting? 


THE BABY’S DRAWER. 


THeRE’s a little drawer in my chamber 
Guarded with tenderest care, 

Where the dainty clothes are lying, 
That my darling shall never wear. 
And there, while the hours are waning, 

Till the house is all at rest, 
I sit and fancy a baby 
Close to my aching breast. 


My darling’s pretty, white garments! 
I wrought them, sitting apart, 
While his mystic life was throbbing 
Under my throbbing heart. 
And often my happy dreaming 
Breaks in a little song, 
Like the murmur of birds at brooding, 
When the days are warm and long. 


I finished the dainty wardrobe, 
And the drawer was almost full 

With robes of the finest muslin, 
And robes of the whitest wool. 
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I folded them all together, 
With a rose for every pair, 
Smiling, and saying, “ Gem fragrant, 
Fit for my prince to wear.” 


Ah, the radiant summer morning, 
So full of a mother’s joy! 
“Thank God, he is fair and perfect, 
My beautiful, new-born boy.” 
Let him wear the pretty, white garments 


I wrought while sitting apart ; 


Lay him, so sweet and so helpless, 
Here, close to my throbbing heart. 


Many and many an evening 
I sit, since my baby came, 
Saying, “ What do the angels call him ?” 
For he died without a name ; 
Sit while the hours are waning, 
And the house is all at rest, 
And fancy a baby nestling 
Close to my aching breast. 





A WINE MERCHANT. 


HAVE you ever seen a genuine Os- 
tade ? 

Let me try to describe you one. Here 
is a small room, say eight by twelve, 
partitioned off, with boards only, from 
the ground floor of a large store. The 
walls of about one half of its four sides 
are occupied by rough pine shelves 
loaded with all sorts and shapes of 
bottles, large and small, labelled, for the 
most part, in hieroglyph. Mallets and 
oddly-shaped implements lie on a little 
table at one side. A large, old-fashion- 
ed, double, standing desk takes up 
good part of one end of the room, and 
an open stove the middle, opposite the 
only door. At one end, in a deep and 
massive brick wall, there is a single 
window, cobwebbed, plated here and 
there with a thick layer of dust, and 
clouded throughout with that demi- 
johnic complexion which long-neglect- 
ed panes of glass at last acquire, 
through which the blessed light of 
Heaven struggles opalescent anc blear- 
eyed, 

As a determined ray fights its way 


into this interior over the old desk, it 
illumines an iron-gray poll of fine hair 
now verging on to white, a meagre and 
somewhat wrinkled profile, and a gener- 
al contour of head which in some sort 
reminds one of Don Quixote de la Man- 
cha—but milder in expression. If it be 
winter, there will be a cross-light of red- 
dish-yellow fire-glare on the other side 
of the face. 

This picture was, for a series of years, 
on exhibition in Vesey street, New 
York, number thirty-five. But it was 
finer than any Ostade, for the work had 
been done by a cunninger artist than 
any painter of them all. Time himself 
had drawn the lines of age and put in 
the rich and sombre tones of coloring. 

It was a dirty place; that is, if you 
choose to stigmatize the accumulated 
respectability of years as dirt. I mean, 
no duster was ever allowed there. More- 
over, there was upon the floor an incrus- 
tation, about half an inch thick, of a 
nondescript paste derived from many 
libations of wine. The whole savor of 
the place was vinous, and the poor man 
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mentioned by Rabelais, who soaked his 
crust in the steam of a cook-shop, might 
really have got quite exhilarated, if not 
decidediy how-come-you-so, almost any- 
where in the atmosphere of this estab- 
lishment. 

The warehouse was on a large scale, 
and built with a solidity for a long 
while ignored in New York; and there 
were vaults in it that reminded you of 
the wine-cellar of Auerbach. It had 
been an extensive bakery once. Now it 
was a vast receptacle, and asylum, as 
one may say, of wines—here of pipes 
and hogsheads vanishing in dim per- 
spective, there of parked batteries of 
innumerable bottles. 

The little room heretofore alluded to 
was the business-brain of the concern. 
Herein the old gentleman, the master, 
did not smoke, but his chimney did; 
and, as he burnt “sea-coal” in a small 
antiquated Franklin, not seldom in the 
season, the flavor of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne was happily blended with that of 
Oporto and Xeres. 

Have I suggested enough of this 
“interior?” In the midst of all this 
queer deformity and from this dingy 
den gleamed forth a brightest jewel—a 
man of trade, dealing in the most tricky 
wares, whose word was always Truth— 
a wine-merchant who never knowingly 
deceived a customer. The poor man 
who brought his gallon demijohn, the 
rich man who laid in his yearly stock, 
each felt, and had reason to feel, perfect 
confidence in any representation made 
to him. 

Here this wine-merchant moiled and 
here he toiled until he reaped fortune 
by sound judgment, economy, and a fair 
profit on fair goods, But it must not 
be understood that he did all this alone. 
Besides his carman, he had as assistants 
Old “Jimmy” the porter, and his son 
Stewart, the clerk, both characters in 
their way, as also were some of the 
cronies of the master and the frequent- 
ers of the place. 

What say you there about Jack Fal- 
staff? I knew him. I mean literally, 
in the flesh. That is to say, I knew a 
man that had all the mental characteris- 
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tics of the knight, modified only by 
different circumstances and surround- 
ings. He was not such a tun of a man, 
to be sure (though he was not wanting 
in the adipose)—he paid his debts—and 
he was by no means to be classed 
among loose and disorderly folk. Still, 
the possibility of the entire character 
was there. He had that exuberant pas- 
sion for a jest that he would peril his 
interest but he would have his joke; 
and there was the same fusion, if we 
should not rather say perversion, of all 
the faculties of an active and vigorous 
mind into the one faculty of wit. 

The advent of this succulent genius 
into the office was a study. The chief 
stood too high to be troubled with the 
doctor’s—(yes, he was an M. D., but no 
less a J. F.)—with the doctor’s light 
artillery of badinage. But the old por- 
ter and the elderly clerk regarded him 
with a certain delighted awe, and 
would even venture passes with him; 
just as, by some strange association, I 
now Call to mind a green Irishman who 
tickled a copperhead snake and styled 
him “a delicate little quirler.” Only, 
these two knew the danger, and yet 
could not forbear running into it. Yet 
they had their defence in a kind of 
stolid humor; at least, Stewart had. 

After playing a while with the pair, 
like a cat with a mouse, “ Stewart,” 
would the doctor say, with a most be- 
nign and delighted expression of coun- 
tenance—(he used to thrust hard when 
he had to do with these two, for they 
were not very open to fine strokes)— 
“Stewart, how is that demijohn of 
Madeira getting along, we are to drink 
at your funeral? Isn’t it ’most ripe?” 
After a moment of blank horror, Stew- 
art would step to the desk, and, thumb- 
ing over the greasy ledger, observe, 
without any reference to the last re- 
mark, “ Doctor, I think we have a little 
account against you.” 

“ Ah yes, yes, yes, account current,” 
and away the joker would toddle, as 
fast as his legs would carry him, which 
was not very fast, for he was a subject 
for Banting. Well, let him pass. He is 
gone, and all that is left of him is in 
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the memory of a generation which will 
before very many years only be known, 
itself, in the memory of another. 

I have said that in this old store the 
master accumulated wealth, in a slow, 
and what some might call almost mean, 
way. This was the barren side of him, 
that the public saw. There was another 
which, like the interior of a Jew’s 
house, was rich and magnificent. 

There are those now living who could 
bear witness to his perfect probity of 
character and integrity of action; who 
could tell how by a many years’ course 
of strict economy and attention to busi- 
ness he secured a handsome competency, 
far more than was needed for his frugal 
expenditure, and how thereafter he gave 
away thousands of dollars continually 
in a way that trebled the obligation of 
a mere present of money. For, despite 
his simple ways and simple exterior, 
there was in him the soul of a grand 
gentleman. 

I have heard this story, and believe it 
to be true. I do not know that this 
wine-merchant cared a brass farthing for 
Art, per se. I do not think that he did. 
But he had the sentiment of a fine na- 
ture in the matter of buying a picture, 
It is now about thirty years ago that 
Chance brought a young, struggling 
artist into the same boarding-house with 
him. It is not necessary to mention the 
painter’s name. He now gets his thou- 
sands for a picture, and is not astonish- 
ed. 

This artist solicited the wine-mer- 
chant to sit for his portrait, not in the 
way of business, but as a study. 

“Pheugh!” said the wine-merchant 
—this was his expression, when any 
thing struck him as out of the way— 
“ What do you want to paint me for?” 

Nevertheless, the artist persuaded 
him. 

When the picture was complete, this 
merchant asked this artist what it 
might be worth; and the artist answer- 
ed, that he supposed “about fifteen 
dollars.” 

“Send it to my room,” quoth our 
trader. 

So said, so done, and the artist re- 
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ceived in return a check for fifty dollars. 
It is not a bad picture, now. 

This was not exactly Leo X., and yet 
I do not know that, on the whole, the 
thing could have been more neatly 
done. 

I should have mentioned before, that, 
despite his early devotion to business, 
the wine-merchant had not neglected 
worthier pursuits. Music and French 
had claimed his attention, and he had 
quite a valuable collection of scientific 
books, on Conchology and the like; 
and some mineral specimens, 

This brings me to another peculiarity 
in this oddly-compounded character. 
Strictly a matter-of-fact man as far as 
the world went or knew, there was yet 
a latent fire of poetry in his nature, and 
he had an admirable faculty of impro- 
vising fairy, or, rather, Spenserian ad- 
ventures for the amusement of little 
folk. I recall to mind one interminable 
series devoted to the fortunes of ‘ The 
Green Knight,” which he spun out, like 
a@ magazine novel, from year’s end to 
year’s end, I verily believe it might 
have held on to “the crack of doom,” 
if his audience had remained to him 
and he to his audience. Into this stu- 
pendous narrative he worked his vari- 
ous scientific acquirements, and the 
knight voyaged from star to star, and 
journeyed from crystal bed to coral 
cave or what not, in a most reckless 
style. 

Nor was he wanting in a certain dry 
waggery of his own, occasionally. Jim- 
my and Stewart had their faults, and he 
knew it, and would sometimes observe 
upon them, in a whimsical way. And, 
after he grew to be an old man, he 
would now and then be playful on his 
own bachelorhood. “There were three 
of us in New York,” would he say: 
“ There was ‘the handsome Mr. P.’ ”— 
(some living yet remember “ the hand- 
some adjutant ”)—“ there was ‘the in- 
tellectual Mr. P.;’ and, as for me, I was 
only ‘ the agreeable Mr. P.’” 

Born in the country, though early 
sent to earn his daily bread in a store 
in New York, and closely confined 
there for many years, he had, happily, 
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still retained the rural feeling. This he 
had kept fresh, after the establishment 
of a steamboat line, by a weekly visit 
to Tarrytown, during the summer 
months. Here there were two old-fash- 
ioned houses close down upon the 
beach, one of which had been built 
before the Revolutionary war by his 
father, and the other subsequently for 
his brother. 

The wine-merchant always came by 
boat. He lived till the railroad was 
completed, but he always despised it. 
And a most uneasy mortal he was after 
he had got there. In the first place, he 
was up at daylight the next morning. 
He had his quarters in the house of his 
brother’s widow, but was generally in 
the older house, with his breakfast 
done, an hour or so before any one of 
the family was down stairs. 

The first thing was, as he flourished 
an old bamboo cane he had, “ Come, 
boys, now for a walk.” Very pleasant 
walks they were. For thereabout was 
real country then, and every body knew 
us; and we stopped now and then to 
have a crack with an old acquaintance. 
Sometimes, in the autumn, we would 
stroll as far inland as the farm once 
belonging to “ Mine Uncle John,” and 
still in the family, to try the apples 
there. The wicked wags of the neigh- 
borhood used to bruit abroad that they 
were so sour that when the hogs were 
turned into the orchard to devour the 
windfalls, they would squeal all the 
time they were eating. It was an in- 
famous libel. 

These morning promenades did very 
well. But immediately after church on 
Sunday came his dinner ; and, about an 
hour after, ours. Scarcely was this 
swallowed when our uncle and his stick 
would appear in the dining-room door- 
way. “Come, boys; now for a walk.” 

This would be about three or half- 
past three o’clock. Out we would go, 
broil through all the summer afternoon, 
and get home just toward the time it 
began to be pleasant. Often the expe- 
dition was to “ The Cottage,” afterward 
more generally known to the public as 
“ Sunnyside,” about two miles south of 
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Tarrytown. There were two ways of 
walking there, one along the river, 
crossing lots and climbing fences; the 
other roundabout by the post-road and 
lane leading therefrom to Mr. Irving’s 
residence, bus unobstructed. If you 
went by the river, the width of the 
Tappaan Zee just here at about this 
hour of an August day gave all the 
effect of the celebrated arrangement of 
mirrors by Archimedes at the siege of 
Syracuse, If you got into the focus you 
were instantly crisped to a cinder. This 
happened, several times, to the present 
writer. If you went the other way, 
there was a tall picket-fence for nearly 
half a mile of the route (now fortunate- 
ly with the things that were), which, 
with the sun shining through it, pro- 
duced on the brain the bewilderment 
of one of Wilkie Collins’ plots. 

Well, in due time we would reach our 
destination. It is not my design to in- 
vade the privacy of that house. I pro- 
pose to be the one man that, having 
seen the proprietor more than once, de- 
clines to publish his reminiscences. He 
has been sufficiently anaed and anec- 
doted already; and we may well 
imagine the burly yet pleasant shade of 
Geoffrey Crayon, Gent., leaning back a 
moment from yonder scene of clouds to 
banter the well-intentioned tribe, in 
Homeric phrase, with some “ inextin- 
guishable ” jest. Only let this be said, 
for I do not kiow that it has ever been 
as strongly stated as it might have been: 
Every body knows that on set occasions 
he was as mum as a blackfish; and 
though in the ordinary gatherings of 
society he was kindly and courteous, 
yet only by his own fireside and among 
people with whom he felt entirely at 
ease did that bonhomie which commend- 
ed his writings during his life to all 
sorts and conditions of men, and that 
humor which was innate with him, and 
which must be his passport to future 
ages, come out in all their peculiar fresh- 
ness, 

But the inexorable wine-merchant 
kept an eye on the sun; and, when it 
had fallen so low as just to leave us 
time to get home before it slipped out 
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of sight, the summons would be 
heard: ‘“ Come, boys, time for us to be 
off.” And off we went. 

This supernatural punctuality, or 
rather prepunctuality, was a character- 
istic of the man, The house was south 
of the landing, and always of a Mon- 
day morning he was on the dock a good 
half-hour before the expected arrival of 
the boat for town. Once, only once, 
was he left. I witnessed the fact. We 
in the next house were all at breakfast, 
and he had come in from his own quar- 
ters to say good-by. Suddenly, with 
hands upraised, in rushed Mammy E. 
She was a character, too; but, if I 
pause on all that was odd in that house- 
hold, I shall never get on. In rushed 
Mammy E. In my heart I believe she 
was delighted. 

“Mister Nathaniel! The boat’s just 
going by!” We all hurried to the 
back door (on the river side of the 
house), and there, sure enough, we saw 
her steaming gayly along, a mile below 
the dock. Never shall I forget his look 
of dismay. He satisfied himself, by 
ocular demonstration, that the state- 
ment was true, and then—It was Blucher 
too soon at Waterloo—it was Napoleon 
assured of his arrival. A half-hour’s 
earlier start of the boat without due 
notice, a heavy north-wester, and a 
strong ebb tide had brought about this 
catastrophe. And it was one. I do not 
suppose that his presence in town that 
morning was of any particular conse- 
quence, but his character seemed reft 
away. 

For many years he kept up this os- 
cillation between New York and Tarry- 
town, going up of a Saturday afternoon, 
and down on Monday morning. At 
length he determined to retire from the 
city altogether, and, gathering his 
books, his fiddle, his scientific speci- 
mens, and a variety of odds and ends 
(including a formidable compound 
blow-pipe), removed with bag and bag- 
gage to the house of a brother, at Hyde 
Park, in Dutchess County. 

He met triumphantly this strongest 
test of character, the sudden and total 
change of mode of life; and used, in 
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yet later years, often pleasantly to say 
that he only regretted having lost so 
many years of life that he might have 
enjoyed. 

But it was curious to see how in 
smaller matters the cobwebs of earlier 
days still clung to him. In a boarding- 
house experience he had acquired vari- 
ous habits, or shall we coin a pseudo- 
Latinism and say habitula, minute habi- 
tudes and ways, sparingnesses of coal 
and the like. In particular, his little 
bundle of soiled clothes always appear- 
ed at his chamber-door bright and early 
of a Monday morning, tied up in a red 
silk handkerchief; and no representa- 
tion of the uselessness of this method 
of proceeding under altered circum- 
stances had the slightest effect upon 
him. 

On his first arrival, he burst into an 
explosion of horticulture, and, not be- 
ing in very good health at the time, 
came uncommonly near cultivating him- 
self into a better world. But this 
phrensy soon passed off, and he then 
settled into more moderate and judi- 
cious courses. 

The brothers were fond of each other 
in their undemonstrative way. They 
agreed about railroads and finance; and 
there was but one real subject of dis- 
cord between them. The one, the own- 
er of the property on which they lived, 
was a devoted admirer of Nature, and 
appreciated the little master-touches 
she gives to every object ; the rough and 
deeply-scored bark of an old oak tree, 
for example, and the light vines that 
steal along among those interstices, 
flinging out here and there a delicate 
tendril or a flashing spray to the sun- 
light, being dear to his very heart. The 
ex-wine-merchant, on the contrary, was 
an embodied agricultural newspaper in 
his notions, and for scraping every tree 
he could get at as clean as a water 
melon. 

I shall not soon forget one autumn 
day, when he had sallied forth with a 
contrivance of his own, filled with the 
fury of an inventor, and, before any 
body suspected him, had done a good 
half-day’s work in stripping from a 
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number of the finest trees on the place, 
not only every semblance of a vine, but 
all the loose bark as far as he could 
reach upward with his implement. I 
have always been of opinion that his 
brother exhibited more self-command 
on this occasion than many exemplary 
Christians do in a lifetime. Though 
of a somewhat hasty temper, he said 
nothing till next morning, and then 
merely indulged in a grave, but gentle 
remonstrance. I believe the old gentle- 
man’s conscience had smitten him be- 
fore, At all events, this, and perhaps a 
little shame at his haste, and, not im- 
probably, a notable pain in the back 
which he gained by the too enthusiastic 
use of his instrument on the occasion, 
or one and all combined, made this his 
last exploit in that direction, at home. 
Yet I knew a nephew of his that loved 
him well, but the beautiful also; and al- 
ways trembled at his appearance. 

And by-and-by he could no longer 
work much out of doors. Then he be- 
took himself to his old fiddle, and saw- 


ed away as vigorously as he might at 


his old Scotch tunes. And he became, 
if possible, a more assiduous reader than 
ever, of what had long been favorite 
reading of his—the English Reviews 
and Blackwood. Here was another 
hitch (though slight) between him and 
his brother, who detested them all. 
Nevertheless, the wine-merchant would 
now and then recommend an article to 
the Anglophobist, who would take it 
with a “ pshaw!” read it out of polite- 
ness, and sometimes acknowledge merit 
in it—perhaps even judgment and truth. 
The wine-merchant also, in these years 
of his life, attacked one or two tremen- 
dous metaphysical works; but I am 
bound to say that I think they were tuo 
much for him. 

And, by-and-by again, the fiddle was 
silent ; for he was wearing out, and all 
the strength he had was needed to keep 
up the simple processes of life. But he 
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never complained, or gave way. Weak- 
er and weaker. Still, sustained by a 
strong will, he would not yield the day, 
or accept of any help. Self-reliant and 
economical of others’ labor to the last, 
he dressed himself, and sat up in his 
easy-chair, but twelve hours before he 
cut adrift from earth, He even was 
thoughtful, ere he departed, to save sur- 
vivors trouble as to the disposal of his 
vacated shell. Then he went. 

A kindlier heart or a purer spirit has 
not made happy my experience. 

“ Mine Uncle John” (of Salmagundi) 
said of him when a lad: “ Jimmy was 
a pretty boy; but as for Natty, he was 
a maracle of a fellow.” And, when the 
testimony of earth could have flattered 
him no more, it was written of him, as 
follows, by one who had known him for 
eighty years, who never praised when 
he was conscious that praise was not 
due, and whom no relationship or par- 
tiality could have persuaded to affirm 
what he did not believe to be the truth 
—that same “ pretty boy,” Jimmy : 

“The world will never know his 
worth, but those to whom he was all 
his life a benefactor will cherish his 
memory while they live, as one of the 
most upright, just, and generous men 
that ever lived. He spent his better 
days in saving pennies that he might 
give away tens of thousands. To the 
world he appeared anxious to make and 
save money; to his friends and rela- 
tives, only, he was known as the most 
generous of men, as one who saved only 
to give away. He might have died a 
millionaire, but preferred leaving be- 
hind him hearts that will cherish his 
memory with affectionate gratitude as 
long as they beat.” 

Let us all go down upon our knees, 
and pray that we, in our time, may 
deserve to have the like record made of 
us, when we too have passed into the 
shadowed valley which, in due time, 
engulfs us, every one. 
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DESCRIBED IN FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


Norrinenam, May 29th. 

WE left Peterboro’ yesterday, but I 
must not omit to tell you that J— was 
made perfectly happy there by seeing 
some knights in armor, who had come 
from Astley’s in London. They were 
careering through the market-place, and 
they brought back to him the days of 
chivalry and romance, and turned com- 
mon life into poetry at once. * * 

We hissed away at about half-past 
two, and had gone but a few miles, 
when we passed a house covered with 
double roses, in full bloom—May roses 
—of a lovely crimson, and giving an 
air of supreme elegance to the whole 
place. They were the first I had seen 
this season, and were the more precious 
for that, and I rendered due homage to 


the Queen of flowers. 

We were happy as usual in having 
the carriage to ourselves, and it has 
been almost invariably the case in all 


our travels. Once a gentleman came 
into our private boudoir, and after sit- 
ting a few minutes, seemed to be con- 
scious of intruding into domestic sanc- 
tities, and left us again, for which I was 
much obliged to him. This arrange- 
ment is very pleasant, and somewhat 
like posting. The great plate-glass, 
windows are as good as the air to look 
through, and one can have the prospect 
without dust. We passed the town of 
Tallington, and the country began to 
be less flat, and rich and beautiful. 

The hawthorn trees hereabout were 
enormous—as large as the largest horse- 
chestnuts !—and so loaded with bloom, 
that each one seemed to have had a 
separate snow storm upon it. There 
was a station at Bytham also; and near 
this the grounds of Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby stretched down to the track, 
and were exceedingly stately, and most 
daintily cared for. Picturesque old vil- 
lages abounded as we went on—clusters 
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of ancient cottages, gathered lovingly 
about a pretty church, which was often 
a gem of beauty. No doubt many of 
these are of remote antiquity, and the 
cottages often looked. to have grown 
round them, mossy and lichened, and 
not to have been built by man at all. 
At last we came to Grantham, and as 
we were to remain an hour, we left the 
carriage, and walked into the town, be- 
cause Sir Isaac Newton went to the 
grammar-school there. There was an 
old market cross, with several well-worn 
steps leading to it, which J— ran up, 
in memory of Sir Isaac, for no doubt he 
had stood and played on them many a 
time. We wandered on to a church, 
which seemed beautiful afar off, and 
proved very much so near by. It had 
a lofty spire, 273 feet high, and painted 
windows, of which I should have liked 
to see the right side; but we had not 
time to get admittance. It contains a 
curious font also. Grantham had a 
monastery once, and there are ruins of 
it, which I wish we could have searched 
out. The Angel Inn was a strange old 
place, approached by an arched en- 
trance, and we should have enjoyed 
staying at it all night. The inns have 
singular names, and were all blue—the 
Blue Ram, the Blue Lion, the Blue 
Horse, the Blue Man, the Blue Cow, the 
Blue Bear—and so on, through the ani- 
mal kingdom, and I marvel it is not 
the Blue Angel as well. 

Our way was over a sumptuous coun- 
try now, and for a great many miles we 
saw afar, on a high hill, Belvoir Castle, 
the residence of the Duke of Rutland, 
a magnificent structure, and it must be 
of vast size, it looked so extensive at a 
distance. Towers and turrets were nu- 
merous enough to supply a small town. 
I wish his Grace could have received us; 
for he possesses one of the most valu- 
able galleries of pictures in England. 
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On we hastened through Sedgebrook 
and Battisford, where was an exquisite 
little church,—then to Elton and Ast- 
lockton, where a gentleman intruded 
upon our family circle. He was a pecu- 
liar-looking man indeed, and as he sat 
directly opposite to me for many miles, 
I could not but see him well, so that 
his face was stereotyped upon my 
retina; his eyebrows were lifted into 
@ high Norman arch, crumpling his 
forehead into ribs, lis: the sea-sand 
after the ebb of the tide. His collar 
was like a carving of marble, so stiff 
and polished, and his toilet was alto- 
gether elaborate and without fault ; but 
frozen, like the wonder in his face, 
What could be his history? I was in- 
clined to exclaim to this persistent, un- 
mitigated look: “ Really, my dear sir, 
it is not, I assure you, so very surprising. 
Pray compose your mind and smooth 
your brow, and regard the matter with 
a reasonable degree of becoming in- 
difference.” 

Meanwhile we steamed into Bingham, 


which possessed one of the prettiest of 
churches, and herds of perfectly white 


cows. And now we had left Leicester- 
shire and entered Nottinghamshire, and 
so into Nottingham. We asked the 
guard which was the best hotel, and he 
strongly recommended the Maypole as 
“a hotel every one admired,” so the 
driver was ordered to take us there. It 
was close by the market-place, through 
an alley, and did not look inviting at 
all. I feared it was a pot-house, and 
fortunately they had not room, so we 
drove to the George the Fourth, which 
the coachman said was the first in 
town. It has no show outside, but like 
the “ Clarendon” in London, it proves 
within the nicest one we have chanced 
upon. Our waiter is unexceptionable. 
He would on no account smile unsea- 
sonably, but it is very evident that he 
can smile in a decorous manner, at the 
right time. Every thing is quiet and 
elegant, and the table perfect in style 
and quality. 

This morning we took a cabriolet, 
aud drove to Newstead Abbey. It was 
a fair day, with dim sunshine and no 
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wind. I had never associated Lord 
Byron with Nottingham, and yet I 
could think of no one else after I ar- 
rived here. No doubt he came here 
often, as it is the nearest town to the 
Abbey of any size. As we drove on 
towards Newstead, we had a view of 
Nottingham Castle, and nothing else of 
interest, till we got within the precincts 
of Sherwood Forest. This was poetical 
ground. Richard, the Lion-hearted, 
jolly Friar Tuck, the king of outlaws, 
and all the merry men were then in my 
mind’s eye, though there are now no 
thickets or century-trees, but new 
growths of pine and beech. Newstead 
Abbey was once all surrounded with 
Sherwood Forest, and when we came 
within its boundaries, there were fine 
old trees left standing among the 
younger growth. Generally, the New- 
stead forests were exceedingly gloomy 
in aspect. There was a great uncle of 
Lord Byron, called “ the wicked Lord,” 
who was the terror of the country, and 
it seemed as if his ruthless spirit dark- 
ened the woods, and as there was no 
subsequent light nor joy in the fortunes 
or character of the. family, the heavy, 
motionless evergreens looked like stern 
frowns of doom, and fixed clouds of 
melancholy fate. 

We drove ten miles, and then drew 
up at a small, nice-looking little inn, 
called “The Hut,” and our coachman 
averred that he was not allowed to take 
us any farther into the private park. I 
supposed we should have but a short 
walk to the Abbey, and so was nothing 
loth to leave the carriage. We unlatch- 
ed the hospitable gate (Colonel Wild- 
man being a very kind and open-hand- 
ed gentleman), and wandered along the 
broad avenue, winding over undulating 
ground, at first through woodland scen- 
ery, floored with violets, which J— be- 
gan diligently to gather for memorials 
—and then to open hunting-grounds, 
covered with ferns,—coverts for small 
game—then again to woodlands. We 
went on and on, I looking, at first, to 
see the towers of the Abbey on some 
eminence, forgetting that religious 
houses were always hidden in vales,— 
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indeed forgetting that Newstead Abbey 
ever was a religious house, till remind- 
ed. Presently a light gig came up be- 
hind us, with a lady and gentleman and 
little boy. We were astonished at this, 
because we had been led to suppose that 
no vehicle was allowed to approach in 
that way. They passed us; but stopped 
at an inner gate, which we now saw 
ahead, and the lady alighted, and the 
gentleman and boy returned. The lady 
climbed up a steep path on the left, 
evidently to obtain a view of the place, 
and we entered the gate, trusting now 
that we were near, for I was foot-weary. 

Soon we saw a gleam of water, and a 
small flag flying from a tower. This is 
a sign always in England, that the fam- 
ily is at home. When we arrived at the 
lawn before the front, I was surprised 
that the Abbey was not much larger. I 
had imagined a very extensive range of 
buildings, and a broad, glittering lake 
before them. But a wide lawn inter- 
venes between the house and a small 
lake, near which are the stables, a row 
On 


of low, stone, castellated edifices. 
the lawn we met an old man, who said 
we had only to ring at the porch-bell, 
and some one would admit us. A small 
footman welcomed vs with a smile and 
cordial “Oh yes,” when we requested 
entrance, so that it was plain what the 


master’s spirit was about receiving 
guests. We entered a low gallery, with 
a groined stone roof, rising from thick 
pillars, like the columns and arches of a 
crypt. There was a boat of light ma- 
terial and construction on the pavement, 
and I meant to ask what its history was, 
but entirely forgot it. Heavy oak-carved 
chairs stood against one side, and every 
thing was scrupulously exact and order- 
ed. After the boy left us, it was some 
time before we saw any one, but at last 
a highly respectable dame appeared, 
and after requesting us to write our 
names in the visitors’ book, she preced- 
ed us up-stairs, And the very first room 
she ushered us into was Lord Byron’s 
bedchamber, precisely as he left it, ex- 
cepting that a table and a huge ewer 
on a stand have been added to the fur- 
niture. I do not know what some of 
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our fashionable young men of fortune 
in America would say to the plain and 
simple arrangement and upholstery of 
the “noble lord’s” private apartment. 
An oriel window, the only one, command- 
ed the lawn, water and woods beyond. 
Two large arm-chairs, covered with em- 
broidered silk, stood on each side, and 
I sat down in one, and I endeavored to 
believe that I was really there, sitting 
exactly where the poet sat, my eyes 
resting on the same landscape which his 
had so often dwelt upon. Over the 
mantlepiece was a looking-glass, into 
which I gazed, for it was the very same 
at which he dressed his hyacinthine 
locks, and met his own melancholy, de- 
fying eyes. Prints of the colleges of 
Cambridge hung on the walls. There 
was not a luxury nor an adornment of 
any kind to be seen in the room, and 
no attempt at any unusual comfort or 
ease ; but it is just a chamber with bed, 
toilette, chairs, tables, wash-stand, in 
ordinary style, not even large. Next to 
it is a smaller room, where his Lord- 
ship’s page slept, and once there was no 
access to it, excepting from his own; 
but now Colonel Wildman has cut a 
door into it from the corridor. This 
page’s apartment is the famous haunted 
one, where the ghost of a monk was 
often seen. It has a deep window, the 
thickness of the walls causing an em- 
brasure of several feet; but otherwise 
there is nothing remarkable about it. 
It is left, like Lord Byron’s, just as it 
was in his time. In the corridor, lead- 
ing to these two chambers, hung two 
pictures, one of Murray, the faithful, 
attached servant of his Lordship, and 
the other of his fencing-master. The 
face of old Murray is very interesting ; 
he looks good and loving, and it is an 
excellent painting. We lingered about 
this part a long time. An uneasy feel- 
ing of sadness was caused by the sense 
of his former presence; for there was 
no peace nor true happiness in him at 
any time, and so the mysterious Od left 
by his footsteps, his touch, his glance, 
his life, must impart a sense of unrest 
and gloom. It was pleasant to see the 
kind face of the old servant, who loved 
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him so devotedly, that it proved a pow- 
er in Byron of deeply attaching others 
to him, when in a simple relation to 
them. I doubt not he had a warm and 
fiery heart, wretchedly embittered by 
the circumstances of his early life, 
which only cultivated the evil in him, 
and by no chance unfolded and in- 
creased the good, and he died in early 
manhood, attempting to do a generous 
deed. 

Leaving this most interesting part of 
the Abbey, the housekeeper led us into 
all the state chambers of the former 
Abbots, now most sumptuously restored, 
and made delightfully comfortable and 
habitable by Colonel Wildman. One 
is Charles the Second’s chamber, anoth- 
er Henry the Seventh’s, another Richard 
the Second’s, either because these sever- 
al kings had occupied them aforetime, 
or because their portraits are in them. 
There are fine portraits by Sir Peter 
Lely and Holbein of these kings and 
their queens, and of other remarkable 
persons of the age of those painters. I 


was particularly arrested by a portrait 
of Charles Second, which was hung in 


his chamber. It was not the dark, ani- 
mated, forceful face I have always seen 
and become acquainted with; but it 
was pale, haggard, thin, joyless and 
worn, as if he had exhausted all his 
human life, and saw no happy future 
before him of rest and blessedness. It 
also had singularly a more kingly look 
than any other, and resembled, more 
than any other, the right royal head 
and air of his unfortunate father. A 
portrait of Henry the Eighth, by Hol- 
bein, was unspeakably ugly and jolly, 
with eyes as small as a pig’s, and with 
no better expression. He was unwise 
to sit for his portrait, when he had be- 
come so much swallowed up in his 
body, that he could scarcely see out of 
it. I almost think that Herr Hans Hol- 
bein revenged himself at this sitting, 
for having been obliged to paint the 
“ Defender of the Faith ” so many times, 
and hoped to cure his Majesty of the 
desire to be repeated again. Artists 
have, to be sure, a terrible power in 
their hands. Richard the Second look- 
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ed like a fool in the picture, but it was 
not a master who executed that. In all 
these rooms were superbly carved cabi- 
nets, chairs and tables ; and jin one was 
a cabinet, toilette and looking-glass 
which belonged to Queen Elizabeth, 
very rich, with plate-glass mirrors all 
over them, mounted with gold. They 
were magnificent. Every fire-place, or 
rather all the wood-work over them, 
was cut into the most extraordinary 
heads, in high relief, and some half fig- 
ures seemed starting horizontally out 
of the wall, and both figures and heads 
were brilliantly colored and gilded, 
They were portraits generally, and were 
there in monkish days. The effect was 
gorgeous, but, upon examination, the 
work was not superior. Gobelin tapes- 
try of the finest kind, beautiful and 
finished as paintings, covered the walls, 
One tapestry face, in a little boudou, 
belonging to Henry the Seventh’s cham- 
ber, was one of the loveliest I ever 
beheld any where. I have never before 
seen such Gobelin tapestry as that. One 
of the beds was hung with it, but 
wrought with silk, not wool. In every 
room was a centre-table, furnished with 
every convenience for sitting down to 
write, so tempting, that one could hard- 
ly resist doing so. 

While we were standing in Henry the 
Seventh’s, the housekeeper said that 
when Lady Lovelace, Lord Byron’s 
daughter, came to Newstead, two years 
before her death, she slept in that room. 
She said Lady Lovelace asked of Colo- 
nel Wildman a great many questions 
about her father, and I wished to hear 
every thing she could tell me; but she 
had not much to say. The lady staid 
three days. 

‘¢ Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart!” 

There were a great many corridors of 
polished oak, dangerous to walk over. 
These had richly carved chairs and 
couches and cabinets, and one was 
adorned with two chairs and a sofa 
that had belonged to Charles Second. 
They were of ebony, sculptured into 
flowers. 

I think we next went into the library, 
a long, rather narrow, and charming 
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apartment, with study tables dispersed 
through its whole length, delightful 
lounges, and deep chairs to nestle into, 
with precious books; and above all the 
book-cases hung fine pictures by Sir 
Peter Lely. One was of Nelly Gwynn 
(a famous person in the time of Charles 
IL). She is exceedingly beautiful in 
this portrait, with small, graceful head, 
and perfect features, a mouth pouting 
with lovely curves and coral red, and 
cheeks like roses, and every line of face 
and form delicate. There were also 
marble busts upon the book-cases, one 
of Lord Byron, and some of other poets 
and of philosophers. From all the win- 
dows of the state chambers and library, 
the landscape was a picture not painted 
by human hand, combining wood, lawn, 
gardens, and water, in every variety of 
beauty. It was to the state dining-room 
we went next, formerly the dormitory 
of the Abbey. Now, it is a superb hall, 
panelled with rich oak—military weap- 
ons, corselets, helmets, stags’ heads dis- 
posed around—a vast chandelier in the 
centre, and gauntleted hands and arms 
thrusting themselves out on every side, 
each one grasping a vase-shaped, 
ground-glass socket for holding a large 
wax candle. In the upper portion of 
each arched window was painted glass, 
commemorative of Colonel Wildman’s 
and his brother’s war triumphs. At one 
end of the hall stood a knight in com- 
plete armor. Opposite was a gallery for 
a music band, sculptured in oak, with 
Gothic panels and a carved balustrade, 
making a magnificent effect. Lord 
Byron used this room for a shooting gal- 
lery. The Colonel must have a fine 
perceptive taste and a. vivid sense of 
fitness, for every thing he has done 
seems to be the work of past ages, with 
a new polish on it. From this large 
and stately banqueting hall, we went 
into Lord Byron’s dining-room. It is 
exactly as he left it, one or two things 
added; but nothing taken away. There 
stands his very dining-table, rather low, 
but of tolerable size, where he sat and 
passed round the grim drinking-cup, 
made of a skull, and mounted with 
silver. There hangs the picture of his 
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faithful dog Boatswain, one of the few 
friends who never disappointed him. 
The same chairs remain, and the wine- 
coolers and the sideboard ; but over the 
sideboard, where, in Lord Byron’s life, 
there was a door, a great mirror is now 
inserted in the wall, so as to brighten 
and reflect the room. The ceiling is 
heavy and lower than in other parts of 
the Abbey, and it is very plain and 
simple in its furniture and arrangement, 
and there is but one window. It must 
have been very gloomy, and the kind 
Colonel felt as if he must give it anoth- 
er bright spot. As the mirror is oppo- 
site the window, it repeats it, and gives 
unexpected light, besides making the 
room appear twice as large. 

The drawing-room came next, and 
there hangs the famous and authentic 
portrait of the poet, very handsome, 
and yet not so handsome as my fine 
mezzotint makes him out to be. That 
shows a faultless head and face; but 
this true likeness, though intellectual, 
noble, proud and sensitive, is not quite 
as symmetrical and Olympian as my old 
print. The eyes are not so large, the 
mouth not so Apollo-like, the brow 
not so spacious and throne-like. This 
has the clustering hair and beautiful 
throat, however. 

William of Orange and his Queen 
Mary also are there, and several por- 
traits of the Wildman family, and full 
lengths of the Duke of Sussex and of 
George IIL, and of a stern and fierce 
lord, with a child, whose pale, thin, 
gentle, sweet face, makes wonderful 
contrast with that of his father. The 
father holds a stick over the head of 
the boy, and the housekeeper told us 
that with that stick he struck his child 
upon the head so violently, in a passion, 
that he became an idiot for the rest of 
his life. This seemed to me quite a fit 
picture for the Byron halls; for Lord 
Byron’s mother was so passionate, that 
she would strike him with tongs, or 
shovel, or whatever she could find. 

All kinds of rich and sumptuous fur- 
niture and ornaments were lavished 
about this vast drawing-room. Cabi- 
nets of turquoise-shell and ebony, and 
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turquoise and silver; but nothing in- 
teresting as connected with Byron, ex- 
cepting the far-famed skull cup. This 
skull Mrs. Shepherd took with great 
care out of a cabinet, and I held it in 
my hand a little while. A grim and 
ghastly goblet indeed it is. 

Before this, we had been into the 
chapel, a very small, but lofty apart- 
ment, most comfortably arranged for 
the family. Up a few steps, on one 
side, is a thickly carpeted dais or gal- 
lery, where Colonel Wildman sits with 
his relatives and friends. Even a fire- 
place is there, to make it entirely luxu- 
rious. Below sit the servants and ten- 
ants. I cannot reconcile myself into 
this division of human beings into high 
and low, rich and poor, noble and sim- 
ple, in a house of prayer and worship 
of the one loving Father, who is no 
respecter of persons. In this the Catho- 
lics behave more like humble Christians 
than the Protestants. 

This room was once the Abbot’s Holy 
Place; but Lord Byron had used it for 
a dog-kennel, until Colonel Wildman 
restored it to its original purpose. 
There is nowa dim, religious light in it, 
and a quiet, which makes it seem like a 
sacred spot. Divine service is regularly 
performed there now. 

The cloisters are all perfectly in re- 
pair, and surround a quadrangle, which 
contains a fine stone fountain, that once 
stood in the gardens. Various strange 
and monstrous beasts are sculptured on 
it, and probably they once spouted 
water. It is a very ancient work, a 
memorial of the monks of past time, 
who were, perhaps, the artists, and they 
amused themselves with cutting out the 
most fantastic forms and heads. It was 
removed into this small, snug quadran- 
gle to keep it safe. The utmost ruin 
prevailed when Colonel Wildman pur- 
chased the demesne; but now every 
mullion is restored, every broken stone 
replaced. One of his nephews is his 
heir, and will inherit all this. The 
present Lord Byron is a cousin of the 
poet, and belongs to her Majesty’s 
household; but though he and other 
members of the family often visit New- 
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stead, they no longer have any right to 
it. 


Now we were again in the crypt-like 
entrance hall, and the housekeeper said 
that if we wished to see the gardens, 
we should gain admittance by ringing 
a bell, just round the Tower. * * We 
were first led over the grounds which 
Colonel Wildman has brought from a 
wilderness and pasture into lovely 
lawns, shrubberies and woodlands of all 
varieties of form. 

In our way we came to a well, which 
the man called “the Holy Well,” and 
at that moment appeared a little boy 
with a crystal cup, and he dipped up 
for us the pure cold water, and we 
drank of it. There were very aged yew- 
trees, also, and I asked a cutting from 
one of them for a memorial. The gar- 
dener said that the long, straight path 
near the pond, was one of the monks’ 
promenades. Turning to the right from 
this comparative wilderness, we went 
along an avenue of trees into a garden, 
called “the garden of the wicked 
Lord.” In the centre of the principal 
walk were two statues, one of Pan, and 
the other the guide called, strangely 
enough, “ Pandora after her fall.” Pan 
looks very jolly, with his reed pipe, his 
hoofs and his horn, and “ Pandora after 
her fall” responds with a broad grin 
and correspondent hoofs. These works 
of art are made of lead, and were 
brought from Italy by “the wicked 
Lord,” and when they were seen by the 
people, they excited great horror ana 
fear, for they believed them to be Mr. 
and Mrs. Satan, embodiments of their 
Lord’s wickedness. The form of the 
fallen Pandora is very beautiful, and 
her hands exceedingly lady-like. But 
we were taken to this avenue especially 
to see the twin trees, upon one of which 
Byron cut his name, when he was last 
at Newstead—his own name and that 
of his sister Augusta. This tree, so 
precious to all who value the poet, has 
withered from the root, I believe, At 
any rate, the trunk is sawed off a few 
inches above the inscription, and a bit 
of India-rubber cloth is carefully tied 
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over the place. The twin tree flourishes 
finely, so that the doom of the race in- 
volves the other, with the illustrious 
name. Colonel Wildman thought once 
of putting the portion that has such a 
melancholy interest into a glass case, so 
as to preserve it more effectually ; but 
the old gardener told him he had better 
let it stay in its original position ; for 
it would be more valuable to all who 
came to see it, to stand on the spot his 
lordship stood upon when he carved it, 
and that it would certainly last as it is 
now during the Colonel’s own life. So 
it remains. When Barnum, the Ameri- 
can showman, came, he sent into the 
house to request Colonel Wildman to 
sell it to him for five hundred pounds ! 
The gardener took the message, and the 
Colonel returned word that he would 
not take five thousand for it, and sug- 
gested that the man who proposed such 
a monstrous thing should be shot. 

We then entered another garden, in 
which is an old clematis vine, clinging 
round a tree, and the vine is as large in 
circumference as the trunk of a common 
tree, and seems all resolved into threads. 
But it is alive, and the gardener said 
no ian living could tell its age. 

Looking up from this endlessly old 
clematis, I saw at an oriel window of 
the Abbey, looking earnestly out, an 
elderly gentleman, and Mrs. Shepherd 
by his side. It was Colonel Wildman, 
trying to see his guest, whose name he 
had read in the visitors’ book. 

In an open lawn, near the house, 
stands the storied oak, planted by 
Byron. It is trimmed bare, far out of 
reach of human hands, and when I ask- 
ed the gardener for some leaves, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, I daren’t.” He was for- 
bidden to touch it. We saw also the 
grave of his Lordship’s dog, Boatswain. 
There is a monument erected over it, 
consisting of a broad platform or pe- 
destal of several steps, upon which is 
placed an urn upon a column, and on 
one side of the column is a long inscrip- 
tion. Byron intended that his sister, 
Augusta Leigh, old Murray and himself 
should be buried there with the dog, 
when he erected this mausoleum, but 
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the dog remains alone, and Lord By. 
ron’s tomb is in Hucknall church. 

The last thing the old gardener did 
was to lead us into a cellar-like apart- 
ment, containing a large stone piscina, 
where the monks used to wash their 
hands. It was a part of the church 
once, and from it we went into the 
nave, which now has the sky for its 
roof, and grass for its pavement. Choir, 
chancel, all is gone utterly, except the 
beautiful West Front, which is in a line 
with the front of the Abbey, and has a 
noble arched window in the centre. 
Beneath it is the great door, and two 
smaller arched openings on each side, 
all richly hung and garlanded with ivy, 
springing from roots as large round as 
my arm, or even waist. I asked for a 
bit of this reverend vine, and had per- 
mission to take what I would. The 
effect of the ivy is lovely, as one stands 
before the fagade, on the lawn. Fancy 
a decoration of deep lace around the 
edges of all the arches—a deep lace of 
green, for the wall inside is wholly coy- 
ered with the rich foliage. I have never 
seen any print of this ruin that gave the 
least idea of its beauty, and I wished 
excessively to try to sketch it, but had 
no means. I did not wish to come 
away. There was a spell about the 
spot, very difficult to analyse; for I 
could not tell whether it were more 
pleasant or sad; but it was the spell of 
genius and beauty, at any rate. I felt 
a poignant sorrow when I thought of 
Byron, brought so near as he was by 
standing on his very homestead-ground 
—when I considered his ruined life and 
poisoned genius—his fiery heart, once 
innocent and true, turned to wormwood 
with hate and indignation, and the 
golden promise of his dawn darkening 
into a lurid storm before his noon-—and 
no purple sunset when his mortal life 
sank into the night of death. It is 
certainly one of the saddest of all his- 
tories. But his Father in heaven alone 
could know all his temptations and all 
the hindrances to the development of 
his better nature, and He only knew all 
the gracious aspirations and motions of 
his spirit, veiled from the world, which 
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so sternly repelled and scorned him, and 
too savagely dishonored his remains, 
even when they were brought from 
Greece, where he endeavored to do a 
noble deed. I hope that those persons 
who rejected him were quite sure that 
they were holier than he, and it is just 
as well for him that his body lies in 
Hucknall church, instead of in the glo- 
rious old Westminster Abbey. I re- 
membered the divine words, “ He that 
is without sin among you, let him cast 
the first stone.” 

The gardener told us that our coach- 
man might have driven us to the inner 
gate, and that the reason he did not 
was probably because he wished to 
have a jolly time at “The Hut.” So 
when we arrived at the aforesaid inner 
gate, I sat down, for I was weary, and 
obliged the man to meet us there, 
where he ought to have driven us. 

After we had dined, our landlady 
came suddenly in upon me. She in- 
quired kindly whether we had had a 
pleasant day at Newstead, and I civilly 
answered “ Yes,” and remained with 


suspended pen, that she might retire, as 


time is precious. She talked on, how- 
ever, and presently asked if she might 
sit down. I was much annoyed, but, 
of course, I said “Yes ”—yet I found 
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she was a perfect mine of interesting 
facts about the Byrons. By degrees she 
informed me that she was Mrs. ——, 
and that her mother was very highly 
regarded by all the aristocracy, whom 
she was in the habit of entertaining. 
She was especially intimate with two 
of Lord Byron’s aunts, who lived in 
Nottingham, and when Mrs. —— was 
a young girl, she was often sent to them 
by her mother with messages. And 
once she was going through the Market 
Place, when she met a little sweep, upon 
whose bare black toes some one trod, 
just as she was near him, and the boy 
squealed out “Oh Lord!” when she 
heard a voice behind say, “Is it I you 
want?” Looking round, she saw Lord 
Byron, who had thus responded to the 
poor boy in very gentle, musical tones, 
with great kindness, 

Two years after Lady Lovelace’s visit 
to Newstead, she died—and her body 
was brought to this house and lay in 
state in the great drawing-room, cover- 
ed with a violet velvet pall, embroider- 
ed with silver; and twelve wax candles 
burned round it during the watch. She 
desired to be buried by the side of her 
father at Hucknall church, so there lies 
her body now. 


THE BASSOS. 


AN ITALIAN TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Waar are we to think of a vocalist, 
consumed with jealousy at the success 
of a rival, and yet appealing to our 
tenderest sympathies in the most plain- 
tive and delicate notes? Is there not 
something dreadfully hypocritical in 
such conduct ? Can a tenor be so base ? 
With a voice whose “linked sweetness 
long drawn out” soars to the highest 
pitch in the scale, can he sink himself 
to the lowest depths of envy? Think 
of such a man, delivering his clearest 
notes from acloudy conscience, and 
only lowering himself when he is going 
higher. Jealousy towards other per- 


formers is twisting his very bowels 
with discord, in the midst of his har- 
monies. Why should a sweet voice ever 
go with a sour humor? Have we not 
often admired the beautiful lines to a 
lady, singing— 
“Oh, it was not the spell of her dark ringlets 
wreathing ‘ 
Around her white neck so surpassingly fair, 
Nor the music that seemed from her soft bosom 
breathing 
Revealing how kind was the heart that beat 
there ?”? ° 


Very pretty, upon my word! very 
pretty! but is it true? As a general 
thing, do ladies utter their finest chest- 
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notes from the heart, or from the art? 
Do they breathe forth their dulcet 
strains simply to comfort the listeners, 
or to challenge the other lady singers ? 
Are those flute-like cadences we admire 
so much the offspring of genuine emo- 
tion, or do they come from an organ as 
wooden as the wind instrument we 
compare them to ? 

Now from a series of careful measure- 
ments of the impulses that govern great 
singers, made with our pocket opera- 
meter, we are convinced that vanity, 
envy and jealousy are in very large pro- 
portions in the breasts of these kinds 
of show-people. And that this is a 
universal law is easily proved by analo- 
gy, for we trace it even in the lower 
orders of animals. Does not the canary 
bird trill its loudest in the neighbor- 
hood of its rival? Do not two tom-cats 
on a midnight ridge-pole make four 
times as much noise as one when he is 
alone? Go into the silent poultry-yard 
at noon, and set one chanticleer crow- 
ing, and hark to the chorus that fol- 
lows! The chorus in an opera is con- 
structed upon the same principle—after 
a solo, the other opera-tors must set up 
their pipes too, or perish. Do you 
know how many katydids can make a 
large grove brilliantly vocal? Only 
half a dozen! You can easily silence 
them by gently touching the few trees 
upon which they are perched. Then 
comes a pause—a dead silence. The 
K. T. D. is a timid fellow, a trifle queer 
perhaps, shy; and his tribe not numer- 
ous, and so all is quiet on the Potomac. 

By-and-by one querulous half-note is 
uttered by an individual, as if he had 
dreamed it out aloud. It is followed 
by another who wakes up, and proceeds 
to chirp. A third gauze-winged chap 
strikes in—clear, shrill, and sharp,— 
another and another; and then the 
sound is as ifssome thousands of ci- 
cade had tumbled out of heaven and 
were holding revelry in the tops of the 
tall trees. But there are only half a 
dozen—or less, Such is the force of 
rivalry in music. It even invades the 
peaceful pool, where the bull and cow- 
frog, in alternate strophe and antistrophe, 
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join. How musical upon the ear of 
night seems the North river tow-boat, 
coming down, with its freight of ado- 
lescent ruminants! The bagpipe rouses 
the Highlander to fury. Hostile armies 
rush to glory or a grave, to the music of 
their rival brass bands. 

Once a favorable opportunity pre- 
sented itself to me to witness a contest 
for superiority in vocal acquirements, 
which was peculiar, although very na- 
tural. It was a sultry.day in summer, 
just in the hottest part of noon; the sun 
beat down upon the streets,—no shade 
on either side; and my fate was to 
walk amid the glare to the upper part 
of the West-street side of the city. The 
river piers in that region are beyond 
the big ships, the square-sailed vessels, 
and the steamers. They are generally 
occupied with the up-river traffic, with 
schooner and sloop-freights, with shin- 
gles, and other building materials, hay, 
cement, straw in bales, and the like. 
Such river-craft usually discharge their 
cargoes on the day of arrival, and are 
off again in the evening to the seques- 
tered nooks that indent the shores of the 
Hudson. At the end of one of these 
piers a solitary schooner was lying; a 
few bales of hay were standing on end 
near her, as if waiting for a truck to be 
carried away. There was not a soul on 
the pier, the sun was shining on it in 
full lustre, illuminating every broken 
brick, chip, or wisp of straw that was 
strewed about the pier. Just then a 
voice from behind the bales uttered a 
note of the very first quality of basso- 
profundo. It was so melancholy, so 
plaintive, and so deep, that I walked 
out to the end of the pier. Not a soul 
on the schooner either. All hands had 
gone ashore. But on the burning deck 
there lay a full-sized calf, with his four 
legs tied together; so lean, that his 
bones seemed to be loosely wrapped up 
in his hide. No doubt he had been 
discarded for being so lean. He, fixing 
his large and beautiful: eyes upon me, 
began to warble like a Troubadour. 
There were about five notes in his scale 
of double bass, that were never excel- 
led, even upon the stage. Just then, to 
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get out of the intolerable heat, so as to 
enjoy this vocalist, I got behind the 
hay-bales, where there was now a little 
shade, and, as I did so,I saw another 
person, followed by a large pointer dog, 
walking rapidly up the pier-head. As 
he was intent upon his own thoughts, 
and did not see me,I slipped out of 
sight behind the bale, to observe what 
he would do. He had evidently been 
attracted by the same voice, for he 
walked straight to the schooner. 

He was about thirty-five or forty 
years of age, and had so good a figure 
that he might have stood for the model 
of a fat Apollo. His head was sheltered 
by a Panama hat of the finest texture. 
The creases of packing were still visible 
in it, and it had no ribbon. Under it 
his round, smooth face, unwrinkled, 
and as yellow as a banana, was finely 
set off by a moustache of studied ele- 
gance, and a pair of small, but piercing 
black eyes, with eyebrows of due pro- 
portion. His hair was black, curly, and 
oily. Around a handsome, full neck, 
which was nearly bare, he wore a short 
stand-up collar with a gold button, en- 
twined with a crimson thread of a 
cravat that was tied in a natty bow. 
His boots were of patent leather; his 
pantaloons of thin, pearl-colored cassi- 
mere, were tightly fitted to his well- 
rounded limbs, and his vest of spotless 
white amply covered his majestic ab- 
domen. The vest was cut very low, to 
exhibit his delicately embroidered shirt, 
which, like his wristbands, was finely 
garnished with studs of opal and dia- 
monds. One well-formed, plump, yel- 
low hand was bare, and on the forefin- 
ger a large emerald ring did ornamental 
service, as he nervously puffed the cigar- 
ette which was held between it and the 
thumb. The other hand was well-gloved 
in saffron kid, and carried a small Ma- 
lacca stick, with top of gold filagree 
and agate. His black cassimere sack 
was of the finest and most impondera- 
ble wool, and his pointer dog was a 
white and liver-colored thoroughbred, 
with a chain collar. Altogether, the 
appearance of the gentleman and his 
dog were what our boys would call 
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“knifty!” But the pointer had the 
most singularly human expression ever 
seen in a dog. It was a puckerous 
gathering of the eyebrows into a re- 
proachful frown,—ever directed towards 
his master,—at times relaxing - the 
frown a little, and opening his eyes. 
You can see the same odd look in the 
portrait of old Michael de Montaigne. 
Well, down jumped master on the 
deck of the schooner, and pointer fol- 
lowed. An empty candle-box stood 
there, and upon this the gentleman 
seated himself. Then he rolled up a 
fresh cigarette, lighted it, took one, 
two, three, vigorous puffs, and looked 
at the calf, who was regarding him, 
with sidelong interest, and then he gave 
utterance to a note, so deep, so prolong- 
ed, so clear, and so bassoony that it 
completely filled the wild solitude with 
its sonorous cadence. The calf then, 
preparing himself for a mighty effort, 
did so sweetly exercise his vocables in 
a double B flat, that the pointer puck- 
ered up his eyebrows, and looked with 
sorrowful visage at his master. He, in 
turn, taking another succession of whiffs 
from the cigarette, swelled his capa- 
cious bosom to the utmost, and poured 
forth a stentorian echo that seemed to 
rend his very diaphragm. Then the 
pointer opened his eyes and gazed in 
curiosity at the calf. Then the latter 
animal uttered a sort of Lablache quav- 
er, but his voice seemed as if it had 
partly given out. Then did his rival, 
in great triumph, tunefully ravish the 
air with a deep sea note, a reedy semi- 
breve, that was nearly an octave below 
his former efforts, and inserting the 
stump of his cigarette between his 
teeth, with a contemptuous smile, he 
levelled his little black eyes at his fel- 
low-performer, and switched him slight- 
ly over the hind legs, as much as to say, 
beat that if youcan. Again the point- 
er gazed at the calf. But what will not 
contempt from a rival accomplish? The 
insulted one, with a horrible convulsive 
shudder, gave one mighty tug, and 
breaking the wythes that bound him, 
as a thread of tow is broken that is 
burned by the fire, stood up! Then 
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trembling with emotion and indigna- 
tion, he burst forth into a cantata— 
bim, bom, bell—at least a full fathom 
and a half lower than his rival’s plum- 
met had ever sounded! The sound did 
not seem to come from his throat, but 
from every part of his body. The Ital- 
ian looked at him in amazement, and 
the dog looked at the Italian. The 
former was the greatest basso in Eu- 
rope,—he had thought to win fresh lau- 
rels in the New World, and here was an 
American who could beat him all hol- 
low. Mortified ambition could not sur- 
vive the shock; he threw the remains 
of his cigarette over his shoulder, gave 
a little tap to his Panama hat, ran fran- 
tically to the side of the schooner, and 
plunged, head foremost, into the water. 
His pointer sprang to the place, but not 
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being a water-dog, stood with his fore- 
paws resting on the bulwarks of the 
vessel, gazing with sorrowful, puckered- 
up eyes at the circles his master had 
made in the water. 

How different were they from the 
circles he used to hold spell-bound in 
the splendid auditoriums of European 
capitals ! 

As for his rival, nothing remained of 
him but four broken rope’s ends. But 
his marvellous notes— 


*©O love, they die on yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill, on field, on river.” 


Never shall I hear freight-boat de- 
scending the majestic Hudson passen- 
gered with his bovine brethren,—“ deep 
calling unto deep;”—or listen to the 
chief basso on the boards of the Italian 
Opera, without recalling them. 


DECEIVED. 


OrteN I marvel : has she learned at last 
The secret of my memories? Does she miss 
No sweetness of love’s fervor in my kiss, 
Find in my gaze no shadow of the past ? 


Glooming her tranquil joy, has there not crept 
A dim, half-shapen dread lest I withhold 
Full fealty, and give not gold for gold, 

One spirit lavishing what one has kept ? 


Shall her pure thought serve steadfast, while it lives, 
That, faultless faith which questions not my own, 
Nor ever dream that I have merely shown 

Love’s meagre semblance for the love she gives ? 


Shall not unpitying Truth, in future years, 
Lay bare the mercy of my falsehood ?—Peace, 
Too timid heart ; a truth like hers shall cease 
With life alone! Assuage thy foolish fears ! 


Doubt’s cruel whisper shall not break the spell, 
O thou whom to deceive is to befriend ; 
All shall be well with thee until the end, 
Until the end believing all is well ! 
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TO-DAY: A ROMANCE. 
“But we—we are—to us the breathing hours.”—Schiller. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOLT’S EVENING WALK. 


On reaching the street, Holt took his 
way across town, and kept on almost to 
the East river. He stopped before one 
of the poorer class of tenement houses, 
went in, mounted to the top, and 
knocked at the door of the back room. 

It was opened by a young fellow 
eighteen or nineteen years old. 

“How is your mother to-night, 
Abel?” 

Holt entered the room without wait- 
ing for an answer. 

It was a familiar place to him. Dur- 
ing three years he had occupied with 
Abel a trundle-bed placed every night 
in an adjoining closet. Abel was the 
boy whose menial duties he had been 
permitted to share in Abbott’s factory. 
And here it was that Holt found a 
home. I say home, for he found good 
feeling and kind treatment and com- 
panionship in poverty. At that time 
Mrs. Frost had five children. Now she 
had but two. Bad air, meagre food, 
and = scanty supply of clothing were 
what the three died of. The doctor re- 
ported pneumonia, dysentery, and scar- 
let fever. This poor woman had suffer- 
ed from the same causes; but by the 
medical man her ailment was pro- 
nounced to be “ general debility.” 

A girl sixteen or seventeen sat by her 
bed. She was thin and pale. By close 
application she earned thirty-five cents 
a-day, out of which she had to board 
and clothe herself. 

I am recording no new tale. Indeed, 
it is so trite and commonplace that you 
will exclaim that I have no originality 
to touch on so hackneyed a theme. 
Yes, you know all about it. You read 
just such accounts in the newspapers, 
with the variation sometimes that the 
policeman of his beat finds the woman 


dead; and no one who can afford to 
bury her. 

Yes, you have read and heard a great 
deal constantly repeated. But tell me, 
in Gop’s name, what have you done, 
what are you doing about it? You 
give to societies, You build marble 
retreats for the suffering. These are 
well enough, for aught I know. But 
the poor want your Awman sympathy. 
They require personal words of cheering, 
showing you feel an interest, not that 
you are performing a duty in what you 
do for them, proving that whatever 
your condition is, you recognize the 
truth that you are partners with them 
in the heritage of sin and death, and in 
the great redemption which overcomes 
both. 

“Mother is asleep.” 

“ Good.” 

“She has seemed better to-day.” 

“T thought she would be better.” 

“ And she has more appetite.” 

“ All right.” 

“ Dr. Castleton has been here.” 

“He has, has he? Well, what did 
he say?” 

“He said there was nothing the mat- 
ter with mother. She only needed rest 
and nourishing food.” 

“T told you so. What else?” 

“He said to throw away the medi- 
cines; not give her any.” 

“ Better and better. There’s a doctor 
for you.” 

“He said she did not need any doc- 
tor.” 

“Good again. Abel, I must go now. 
Come down to the street with me.” 

Holt said “ good-night,” and followed 
by the other, retraced his steps down 
the four flights of stairs. Coming 
where the gaslight enabled him to see 
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more plainly, he counted some money 
into Abel’s hand, and gave him direc- 
tions how it should be applied. 

“ Better times for you in the factory 
after the first of January, Abel.” 

He turned on his heel and took his 
way homeward. He did not perceive, 
neither did Abel, that two cut-throat 
looking fellows were watching them 
from a doorway opposite, whose eyes 
gleamed malignantly at the sight of 
the money. 

Holt walked along slowly. He felt 
more cheerful than usual. The night 
was fine and clear. Such a night as is 
the glory of our New York climate in 
the early days of December. Holt but- 
toned his coat to his chin (he wore no 
overcoat) as he went on. 

“Do you run up the other side, Jim, 
and cut over and ask him what time it 
is, and Ill sail in.” 

It was arranged accordingly. 

The man passed rapidly along, got in 
advance of Holt, crossed over, and saun- 
tered down to meet him. 

The latter at this time slackened his 
own pace still more. He seemed to be 
enjoying the cool air. 

While “ Jim” was preparing for his 
demonstration, the other ruffian ad- 
vanced with stealthy steps in Holt’s 
rear. As Jim drew near, he attracted 
Holt’s attention. The man’s aspect 
even at that distance put him on his 
guard, so that when he came up and 
was about to address his victim, he was 
met with a look so sinister and danger- 
ous, that the ruffian cowered before it 
and passed on. 

“ What the h—1 is the matter?” 

““ Nothing. Only just you try him, 
if you wants to.” 

Terrible oaths followed; but the ex- 
planation was probably satisfactory, for 
the men turned down the next street 
and disappeared. 

Holt pursued his way, unconscious 
of the peril he had escaped. He enter- 
ed Broadway at Twenty-third street, 
and stood where he stood ten years be- 
fore, when he launched himself resolute- 
ly at fate. 

It was a fine spectacle. The lights 
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from the hotels and shops and saloons 
shone brightly. The street was full. 
The air was just bracing enough to put 
every one in spirits. Even the mendi- 
cants forgot their customary whine and 
begged in a cheery tone. The conse- 
quence was, they got a great deal more 
than usual—pity they did not remem- 
ber it. 

Overhead the stars glittered brilliant- 
ly. Few in the great city looked in 
that direction. Holt certainly did not. 
He cared nothing for the stars, nor in- 
deed for any thing above, below, or 
Bryonp. He thought only about the 
earth he stood on; thought fiercely, 
vindictively. His last chance interview 
with Virginia Randall (the reader may 
recollect it) had made him desperate in 
that quarter. Outside his home he 
cared for none, except Castleton—he 
had helped him to his place—and the 
widow Frost and her family—they had 
harbored him. Toward every body else 
Holt cherished bitterness. He had as 
little sympathy with poor as rich. He 
looked at the world’s movements as 
those of some great machine, urged by 
a force he could not understand, and 
did not care to understand. 

“Give me a penny, Bos, just for 
luck.” 

“Get out of my way, you little 
devil,” exclaimed Holt savagely. 

The boy—he might have been ten— 
uttered a yell as if he had received a 
blow. He put bimself quickly at a safe 
distance. Then he stopped and pointed 
with his finger, screaming out, “ Squint 
eye—old squint eye.” 

“ Come here,” said Holt in a pleasant 
voice, while he felt in his pocket. 

The boy approached warily ; he was 
not to be caught by chaff. 

“Take that,” said Holt, extending to- 
ward him half a dollar. 

The boy advanced very cautiously. 

“‘ What are you afraid of, you little 
fool? I give this to you because you 
are a young Satan, and know: how to 
call names.” 

The lad took the money without a 
word and ran off. Holt’s manner made 
him “ feel queer all over.” He stepped 
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into the first shop and changed the 
piece for two quarters, and then his 
mind was easy. 

Just at that time Graves came out 
from Slaack’s famous saloon. He had 
been indulging in a julep. 

“How are you, Holt?” he said. It 
was neither “ Bill” nor “ Cockeye.” 

“Look here, Graves,” said Holt, “TI 
was rather in an ill-tempered mood 
when we met a few weeks ago. I told 
you not to call me Cockeye. That was 
all nonsense. The fact is, I had as lief 
you would call me so as not. Indeed,I 
think I had rather you would. It seems 
more like old times.” 

“Well, you were a little rough with 
us,” returned Graves; “ but I thought 
about it afterwards, and made up my 
mind we were getting too old for nick- 
names; so let it be Holt,” he added 
carelessly. 

“Cockeye; really now I prefer you 
would say Cockeye,” answered Holt in 
an insinuating tone. There was some- 
thing in it that made Graves feel uncom- 
fortable; but he replied, “ All right.” 
Then, for the sake of saying something, 
he exclaimed : “ Mrs. Enos Foote gives 
a blow-out to-night, and I must be off. 
Good evening.” 

“ And that’s the jackass Virginia’s in 
love with,” muttered Holt. 

He walked along Fifth Avenue—it 
was not the route he generally took,— 
and as he advanced a few blocks he 
passed the residence of Enos Foote, and 
encountered the usual preparations of 
carpeted sidewalk, and temporary en- 
closure. 

His first impulse was to cross the 
street, the next to keep on his course. 
As he came up, two or three handsome 
women were descending from a carriage. 
The door of the house was thrown 
open, and a strain of exquisite music 
struck his ear. He inherited his father’s 
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love for sweet sounds, indeed much else 
which made the artist’s life very happy, 
but which, with his son, had turned to 
bitterness, 

The music entered his soul, “ between 
the joints of his armor.” He could not 
resist its power. It carried him out of 
himself, and made him forget who and 
where he was. As he paused insensibly 
to listen to it, the way was stopped by 
the passage of the ladies, who had de- 
scended from the carriage. 

The one nearest Holt was Virginia 
Randall. She noticed him, and bowed 
amiably. It recalled the man to his 
present recollection. He returned the 
bow and pushed rapidly on. 

It was many years before he saw that 
beautiful girl again, and Holt could not 
help, in after time, remembering that it 
was when they were quite alone togeth- 
er, that she treated him brusquely, or, 
as he fancied, contemptuously, but that 
her recognition of him, as she came to 
Mrs. Foote’s, in full dress, with all the 
surroundings of wealth and display, 
was prompt and unmistakable. 

When Holt reached Thirty-ninth 
street, he walked along it and stopped 
before an unoccupied house. He ap- 
peared to regard it with interest. He 
looked into the area and up at the cor- 
nice. 

His movements attracted the atten- 
tion of an old gentleman going into the 
house opposite. He rang his bell, and 
when the servant came to the door he 
said, “ Thomas, keep watch of that fel- 
low across the way, he looks to me like 
a burglar. If he does not move on, tell 
the policeman.” 

The old gentleman had no idea it 
was the person who would soon occupy 
the house, and whose mother was his 
niece, whom he used to call daughter, 
and on whom, while a young, affection- 
ate, and lovely girl, he had shut his door. 


CHAPTER IV. 


/ HOW DU BARRY BECOMES DISTINGUISHED, 


Du Barry made good his word pro- 
nounced to Clara with an air of so 
much profundity. He prepared a series 


of articles for the Copernican Monthly, 
entitled the “ Divine Cognation,” and 
which the publishers of that famous 
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magazine hailed with great satisfaction, 
regarding it essentially as foreign mat- 
ter. - For in their predilection for such 
material, they showed how liberal were 
their views and how entirely unpreju- 
diced. 

I have never read those articles, hav- 
ing been much occupied at the time of 
their publication; indeed, I confess I 
do not quite understand the meaning 
of the title. I only know, for three or 
four months, they occupied the place of 
honor in the Copernican, and that they 
were “very highly spoken of” by the 
“ press,” and that the editor of the —— 
Blitter (with whom Du Barry had be- 
come well acquainted over their daily 
lunch of kartoffel-salat, and a copious 
supply of lager) translated each month 
several sentences from the “ Divine Cog- 
nation,” with extraordinary commenda- 
tion. “There was something to be 


hoped for (I quote verbatim) from the 
literature of this country when such 
articles as these appeared in a New 
York magazine, written by a native- 


born American.” The Copernican print- 
ed this commendatory opinion in their 
advertisements, and took much credit 
for “discerning and appreciating the 
presence of a great scholar and genius 
among us.” 

An essay on “Subjective Fitness” 
was equally well received, and also an 
article on the “ Infra and Supra.” 

After these important successes, Du 
Barry was persuaded to descend some- 
times to lighter themes. The result was 
the Copernican published a romantic 
piece called “The Brocken and the 
Rhine.” Iread it at the time. It was 
really admirably written, and very in- 
teresting. What further satisfied me 
that my judgment was correct was that 
a little after, being myself on the other 
side, I saw the very same article in an 
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old German weekly newspaper. Really, 
I could not imagine how it could have 
got there, except by being translated 
from the Copernican, which doubtless 
has a respectable circulation in Ger- 
many. 

Miss Digby gloried in these publica- 
tions—that is, privately. I have stated 
distinctly that she was a very clever 
girl, and it was not easy to propose any 
thing she could not comprehend. But 
the “ Divine Cognation ” took her off 
her feet. She could no more fathom it 
than if it had been written in the origi- 
nal tongue of the builders of Babel. 
But she saw the praises bestowed on it, 
and was content. She could not help 
looking up to Du Barry as a superior 
being. 

Between ourselves, I do not wonder 
that Clara was somewhat mystified, for 
Du Barry had compounded his series 
from several abstruse lectures of several 
abstruse professors in such a curious 
way, that neither, I think, could ever 
have recognized his own property. 

It was a great bore to our hero, the 
getting up of these articles; but he 
saw in it a way to impress Clara Digby. 

In this, we see, he succeeded. “ The 
Brocken and the Rhine,” by-the-by, she 
enjoyed immensely. After reading it 
several times to herself, she asked Du 
Barry to read it to her. The fellow had 
a fine and well-intoned voice. 

“Oh, how I wish I could see the 
Rhine!” exclaimed Clara. “I have 
been looking a whole year for asuitable 
opportunity to go to Europe, and I 
have met with none. It is too bad, 
when there is nothing else to prevent.” 

Du Barry wanted exceedingly to sug- 
gest a way, but he felt it would be pre- 
mature. “I must wait. I must be pa- 
tient, and I shall secure her.” 

That is what he said to himself. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER V. 


HOW CASTLETON CAME TO VISIT EUROPE. 


Tat was the gayest season ever 
known in New York. Many of my 
readers will remember it—the year 


Fooly absconded and Terwilliger com- 
mitted suicide by blowing his brains 
out on his wife’s handsome carpets, 
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He did it to spite her, so she always 
declared, for he knew her attachment to 
that particular piece of tapisserie. I 
never believed it. I have always 
thought the man was driven to despera- 
tion by difficulties and perplexities in 
his business and torment at home. It 
isa hard thing to withstand both, and 
many strong men break down under 
the “ home influence.” 

In my opinion, what hastened Ter- 
williger’s end was his wife’s determina- 
tion to give a grand ball, which should 
exceed in splendor one by her hated 
rival, Mrs. Peter Craworthy. 

Terwilliger had said flatly that he 
could not afford it. 

“You must afford it. Have you no 
regard for the social position of your 
family? Here is Louisa just come out, 
and you are so mean and avaricious 
that you grudge us the means to enable 
us to live respectably.” 

Terwilliger turned sadly toward his 
daughter, in whose presence these harsh 
words were spoken. He fancied she 
looked as if she were sorry for him, but 
she did not speak. 

“ Wife,” he replied, with a firmness 
he did not usually display toward her, 
“T cannot let you have any money. My 
affairs are in a desperate condition, and 
I do not know what to do.” He utter- 
ed this as if suffering agony of soul. 

“Pshaw! it has been the same story 
ever since we were married. I don’t 
believe you are any worse off than you 
always are. You are perpetually groan- 
ing and complaining.” 

“ But, Jane,” he said, in a tone calcu- 
lated to soften her, “ you have no idea 
what difficulties I am in.” 

“Tt is a man’s business to have diffi- 
culties, and to surmount them,” retort- 
ed his wife, and not whine about 
them at home.” 

“T do, I have surmounted them,” 
gasped Terwilliger, ‘up to now; but I 
am now in great trouble, and I fear I 
can’t get through.” 

“ Can’t get through! What do other 
men do? They get through, and don’t 
trouble their families about it, either.” 

“For God’s sake, Jane, don’t go on 
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in this way. I cannot do more than I 
can.” 

“ Suppose you can’t! What are four 
or five thousand dollars more or less? 
I don’t want a great deal of ready 
money. <A large part of the expense 
we will have credit for. Give me three 
thousand dollars this morning, and I 
will try to get along with that. In 
fact, I must have it.” 

“T cannot give it you; I have not got 
it.” 

“ Then borrow it.” 

“T cannot borrow it.” 

“We have come indeed to a pretty 
pass. You are getting to be an imbe- 
cile. This party I shall give. The 
cards are ordered, and the time fixed. 
Every body knows about it. Let me 
see if you dare disgrace us.” 

Terwilliger glanced at his child 
again; she said nothing, but sat with 
downcast eyes. It was a very unhappy 
spectacle. 

He left his house, unable to speak. 
He was choked. He endeavored in 
vain to swallow. His lips were becom- 
ing parched, and he frequently tried to 
moisten them with his tongue. 

This crisis might come any day. He 
was terribly involved in his operations ; 
but his courage would not have failed 
him, if he could have found any com- 
fort or sympathy at home. And now, 
as he was walking to his place of busi- 
ness, it was not the troubles which he 
knew he must meet when he reached 
his office, that he was thinking about, 
but the scene he had passed through 
before leaving his house. 

An hour after her husband left, Mrs. 
Terwilliger received an unexpected call, 
A friend of the family, an old lady not 
at all in society, sent in word she would 
like to see her for a moment. 

She was admitied. With many 
apologies for coming in at so early an 
hour, she stated that she was to quit 
town for Boston at twelve, and she 
wished to leave with Mrs. Terwilliger a 
package of bonds to hand to her hus- 
band to put in his safe. 

How much was in it ? 

Five thousand dollars. 
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Would she be long absent? She did 
not intend to return before Spring. She 
would write to Mr. Terwilliger where 
to send the interest when collected. 

“T will put the package in our pri- 
vate safe, where our silver is kept,” said 
the lady, “until my husband comes 
home.” 

“Many thanks. Good-morning.” 

No one was present at this conversa- 
tion, save the parties engaged. After it 
closed, Mrs. Terwilliger sat a few min- 
utes absorbed in thought. At length 
she took the package, tore off the cover- 
ing, and examined each bond, to see if 
there were any marks to indicate the 
ownership. She found none. She next 
went to her room, and put on a plain 
walking-dress, She did not order her 
carriage, but took an omnibus to her 
husband’s office. 

He saw her enter, and dreaded what 
was to follow. She had come for the 
three thousand dollars. What should 
he do? He took her in a private 
room. 

“ George,” she said, and no one could 
speak more winningly when she chose, 
“ George, I have good news. Here is 
something which will help us both. 
Take these and give me three thousand 
dollars.” 

Terwilliger looked over the bonds. 

“ Why, Jane,” he said, “ how did you 
get them ?” 

“Never mind howI got them. Give 
me the money, quick. It is all right.” 

“But what am I to do with the 
bonds? To whom do they belong?” 

“Tt is enough that I bring them to 
you. Ask no more questions, or I shall 
go somewhere else to transact my busi- 
ness. On the whole, give me thirty-five 
hundred dollars. Louisa will require 
the other five hundred.” She knew the 
child’s name was potent with her hus- 
band. 

The man was quite taken aback, so 
that he almost mechanically followed 
his wife’s directions, The money was 
procured and given to her. 

“T wish really,” he said, as she was 
leaving, “you would explain this to me. 
I ought to know about it.” 

vor. 1v—67 
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“T will tell you by-and-by. I say it 
is all right, and that’s enough.” 

In this way the woman raised the 
necessary cash outlay for the ball that 
was the talk of the whole town. 

The old lady who left the bonds with 
her wrote to Mr. Terwilliger sooner 
than the wife anticipated, about where 
to remit the interest when due. The 
letter arrived the day after the ball, and 
the day (it never rains, but it pours) 
which proved a final collapse in the 
poor fellow’s affairs! He saw the thing 
at a glance; saw how he had been 
made to take the widow’s substance; 
he knew he could not make it good to 
her; there could be no explanation 
except that he wasa deliberate knave 
—a robber—worse, he had plundered 
the widow and the orphan. 

The ball was a damning circum- 
stance; all his creditors were talking 
about it. Every body was talking 
about it. The accumulated trouble was 
more than he could bear. He may have 
been seized with a sudden frenzy, or he 
may have acted deliberately when he 
committed suicide. God forgive him. 

I said that was the gayest season of 
all, and, despite the indications to the 
contrary, old Enos Foote weathered the 
storm, while the purlieus of the stock 
exchange were strewed with the wrecks 
of the terrible contest in which a pow- 
erful combination attempted to drag 
him down, Young Prince, the million- 
aire, forged other millions to sustain 
the corner. The crime was discovered. 
He was sent to the penitentiary, and 
thus the siege was raised. 

These events brought an accumula- 
tion of business of the most lucrative 
kind to the law office in Nassau street 
—now Pulsifer & Castleton—for the 
former had changed his idea of only 
allowing his single name to appear, as 
he had changed in many other things. 

It was high time for him to look 
after his junior partner. He was work- 
ing too hard; absorbing himself liter- 
ally in what he had to do. Terwilliger 
in his lifetime had important relations 
with some of Pulsifer’s foreign clients. 
His sudden death complicated them 
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seriously. It would be well that some 
one familiar with the affair should see 
them at once. Pulsifer decided off- 
hand, 

Without any sensible break in their 
friendship, Castleton, since the party at 
Mrs, Foote’s, had gradually seen less 
and less of Clara. I really think she 
tried, when they did meet, to preserve 
the semblance of their old friendship. 
But what would you have? Du Barry 
was entirely devoted to her, and she 
was becoming moréand more interested 
in him. Lovers are selfish beings, and 
that is all need be said about it. 

At times Castleton would come back 
to his old resolution of having a full 
understanding with Clara. He felt that 
it would be a relief, if he could tell her 
how much he had always loved her. 
His pride saved him this avowal. Be- 
sides, Clara did her best to avoid an 
eclaircissement, And possibly the in- 
fluence of Mrs, Delaine helped to pre- 
vent it. Castleton had gradually come 
fo see more and more of her. She was 
adroit enough not to make further allu- 
sion to Miss Digby. But she quietly 
did every thing in her power to cause 
Castleton to feel at home in her house. 
He would often drop in in the after- 
noon, when the arduous work of the 
day was over. At such times, he could 
not help enjoying the atmosphere of 
that palatial residence and the society 
of its fascinating occupant. 

She, on her part, was very careful not 
to do any thing to frighten him away. 
She concealed her own feelings perfect- 
ly. She did not at first profess to sym- 
pathize with him. She treated him just 
for what he was; a young man of ge- 
nius and intellect who promised to be- 
come great. He was made to feel at 
home in various ways. If Mrs, Delaine 
was not in when he called, he was not 
permitted to turn away. There was the 
library, the evening paper with the 
lounge, or the picture gallery. Or if she 
were in, she did not always come imme- 
diately into the room, but would leave 
him quite to himself, sometimes for 
half an hour. In this way she secured 
frequent visits, and the happiness of 
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seeing him learn, by degrees, to treat 
her with a cordial and natural familiar- 
ity. 

It was a blissful triumph. She dared 
not betray herself, lest she should alarm 
him; but she continued to throw her 
deiicate toils around this neophyte in 
love, hoping to secure him in the end. 

You do not. wonder, do you, that our 
hero yielded insensibly to an influence 
so subtle and insidious that no trace of 
its design was tangible? To have a 
life’s devotion suddenly passed on with 
indifference, or with the calm of friend- 
ly pity, will shake the soul’s founda- 
tions and stir the pride. To be at that 


moment recognized for what you are, 
and treated accordingly, is very satisfy- 
ing, especially if there is not mixed 
with it any show of conscious sym- 
pathy. Besides, beauty, fashion, wealth, 
with all their surroundings, are seduc 
tive, and always have been. 


“ Castleton ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“This is Tuesday morning.” 

“ Yes.” 

“The Scotia sails for Liverpool to- 
morrow at twelve. You must go in 
her!” 

“ I 2 ” 

“Yes. I have thought it carefully 
over. The —— Trust Company are in- 
vulved in this dreadful business. This 
will complicate the affairs of Staller & 
Marks, and I don’t know what next. 
You must run over and see them.” 

Castleton’s heart beat high at the 
thought of a sudden change of scene. 
He had always entertained the idea of 
a short trip to Europe before settling to 
work, but had come so imperceptibly in 
harness that the voyage was not made. 

“How can I possibly leave at this 
time? Norris’ case is on for to-morrow, 
and we never had so much to do.” 

“T will take care of every thing. I 
can say what I have to say to you in 
thirty minutes, and this evening you 
can make out a full memorandum for 
me.” 

Thus the matter was settled, and 
Pulsifer went straight to his work. Be- 
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fore the half hour had gone, he had 
finished. 

“ All this will occupy you twenty- 
four hours after you reach London, 
possibly forty-eight hours, and your 
work will be done.” 

“No doubt. I will be with you 
again in a month.” 

“Not under three months, 
the extent of your vacation. 
ing to lay out your tour.” 

“ But three months will not give time 
for a trip over Europe. I may see Lon- 
don and Paris, although, I am told, it 
takes a year to know much about 
them.” 

“That is some of Du Barry’s fol de 
rol, I know. The idiot has been in 
Europe all his life, and I will be bound, 
when you return, you will know more 
about it than he does.” 

“Rather an extravagant statement, 
that.” 

“Not at all. 


That is 
I am go- 


I mean what I say. It 


takes a wise man to understand that a 
part is better than the whole; often a 


very small part. Glimpses are every 
thing. They awaken, they excite, they 
stimulate; we enjoy them without sa- 
tiety. Ihave been twice abroad. Fly- 
ing visits, both times, which I enjoyed 
to the utmost. Glimpses, nothing but 
glimpses. I never shall forget passing 
at midnight through the old town of 
Rouen, in Normandy. No railways 
then. The diligence was brought to a 
halt for twenty minutes. It was a 
bright night. After swallowing a cup 
of coffee, one of the hangers-on of the 
cabaret told us the cathedral was but 
half a block off, and we should have 
time to go toit. No one stirred but 
myself. I gave the fellow a few sous, 
and he pointed out the spot. I hurried 
to it. There stood the magnificent pile, 
marvellously conspicuous by the light 
of the moon. I looked at it a moment, 
and went in—Catholic churches are 
never closed, you know—I walked the 
entire length of the cathedral, through 
entrance, nave and choir. I stood, 
and saw how the moonbeams, falling on 
the painted glass, displayed the old 
illuminations, saw about me pictures, 
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and chapels, and statues of saints, and 
the Christ, and the Virgin, and just 
then heard the conductor’s horn sound- 
ing for departure, 

“TI sprang out. I had seen enough. 
Do you think I would exchange that 
glimpse for a whole day of careful in- 
spection? No, indeed.” 

Any one who had listened to Pulsifer 
at that moment would have given full 
credit to his assertion that he had been 
a romantic young fellow. 

“§o through life. I speak of enjoy- 
ments,” continued he. “ We should sip, 
not quaff; delicately touch, not handle. 
To come with delight, to leave with 
regret; to feel you never see enough ; 
to not investigate—I mean, no picking 
flowers to pieces to find the perfume— 
to keep always a reserve force and 
something perpetually before you, is 
the secret of enjoyment. Glimpses, 
glimpses.” 

Castleton smiled. “TI half suspect,” 
he said, “that you have improvised this 
whole affair out of a not very necessary 
or urgent business. I shall assuredly 
follow your suggestions in partaking of 
the entertainment, since you are my 
host.” 

“Good. I want you to do what folks 
are always laughed at for doing. When 
you are in London, drive around two, 
or three, or four days like mad. You 
must scamper to Rome. Your most 
enthusiastic glow will be when, like 
Paul, you will get a sight of it from 
the Three Taverns. You might almost 
afford to turn back at that moment, but 
you may as well look inside St. Peter’s 
and tread the Coliseum, but no investi- 
gations, mark me. Quit by the Appian 
Way, and think over your classics. After 
that, look at the Nile. You will readily 
get to Cairo, not further up, though. 
Keep on the go, and muster all the 
guide-books that can be had into your 
service. Not for use then, but when 
you return. Then for years you may 
have a charming occupation, in reading 
up on where you have been. With your 
glimpses to aid your imagination and 
the guide-books to help you to locate 
your fancies, you will have secured the 
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true charm, the very aroma of travel. I 
will look in on you about nine this 
evening. And, let me make a sugges- 
tion, we will say nothing about this 
little trip till you are off.” 

“T don’t think there will be much 
opportunity,” said Castletor, smiling. 

“ Ahem! you know what I mean, no 
bidding good-by, &c., &c. Not worth 
the trouble.” 

“T think I ought to run in and see 
Du Barry, he lodges very near me.” 

“ As you like, but-——” 

“ Miss Digby, you were going to say ; 
she left town yesterday for a week’s 
absence. 

“ How exactly he knows all about it,” 
said Pulsifer, musingly. “ Well. I will 
not keep you longer. This evening at 
nine.” 

Castleton spent an hour at the office 
to put certain matters in shape. Then 
he started on his walk home. 

Perhaps it was by sheer habit, as he 
came to Mrs. Delaine’s house he stop- 
ped and rang the bell. Perhaps he felt 
that courtesy required, after her many 
attentions, that he should tell her he 
was about to leave town. 

He passed into the library, no one 
was there, he turned into a species of 
boudoir adjoining, it was a favorite 
place where Mrs. Delaine liked to sit. 
As he came in, her musical voice greet- 
ed him. 

“You are late.” 

Very simple words, but interpreted 
they meant a great deal. They showed 
that Castleton came so often and so 
regularly that this deviation was noted 
and spoken of, spoken of familiarly, 
with a pretty touch of reproach. 

She was seated in an exquisite little 
fancy chair, a book lay upon her lap, 
and as she looked up at Castleton, her 
very eyelids were suffused. She had 
never before permitted herself to ex- 
hibit such signs of intense feeling. She 
had them always at command, but they 
had been kept in abeyance. 

Why she had concluded to advance 
her lines on that particular day, I do 
not know; but I do know she had been 
an hour deciding just what pose to as- 
sume. 
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“You are late.” She held out her 
hand as she spoke; a beautiful and 
very white hand, with fingers tapering 
in a perfect proportion, without rings 
of any sort, just the simple, warm flesh 
and blood hand. 

Castleton held it in his own for a 
moment, and made no reply. He felt, 
he hardly knew how. Suddenly her 
relations seemed to have changed to- 
ward him. How young she looked that 
moment, how innocent, how loving and 
trustful ! 

I cannot tell what would have been 
the result of the interview had Castle- 
ton’s head not been full of his trip— 
some sort of denouement, doubtless, for 
it is evident the lady had been prepar- 
ing for it. As it was, after the moment’s 
pause, the spell was broken. 

“T have come to say adios, 
going away.” 

She turned very pale. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

“T sail in the Scotia to-morrow.” 

“ With whom?” 

“A large number of passengers in 
general, with no one in particular.” 

“Do you really go alone?” 

She was still mortally pale, but her 
eyes flashed dangerously. 

“Why not? Don’t you think I can 
be trusted across the sea?” 

* And you will not sit down?” 

“Tt is but two hours since this was 
decided, and I really have not a 
moment.” 

He sat down, nevertheless, 

Mrs, Delaine rose quietly and took a 
seat by him on the sofa. She suddenly 
assumed the appearance of the greatest 
interest. “Tell me about it,” she said 
in a low, intense tone, which implied 
confidences between them. 

At any other time Castleton would 
have noticed it, but his thoughts were 
on the voyage and on nothing else. 

Mrs. Delaine sat very still, listening 
in a timid, child-like, half-frightened 
manner to his brief explanation. This 
manner was partly assumed, partly as 
she had of late really begun to feel. 

“ And what am I to do if you go? 
What will become of those dreadful 
business matters ?” 


I am 
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Castleton could not help laughing. 

“You seem to forget that Mr. Pul- 
sifer is still here.” 

“No, I do not; but I have learned to 
rely on you so much in every thing that 
I cannot bear to have you leave me even 
for a few months.” 

The tears were starting. She put her 
handkerchief to her eyes in the prettiest 
manner possible. 

Castleton was decidedly embarrassed, 
A more experienced man would have 
understood the scene. He did not. 

Mrs. Delaine was vexed at his stupid- 
ity, and piqued by it; but she could do 
no more than keep her beautiful lace 
kerchief to her face, and utter a pretty 
little sob. 

Castleton took the hand which was 
not employed, and which lay innocent- 
ly near him, as if waiting his touch (he 
was really sorry for her), and pressing 
it kindly, he said, “I am much grieved 
that you feel as youdo. You know I 
am to return very soon, and then we 
will totally rout your enemies, depend 
on it. Good-by.” 

She did not look up nor change posi- 
tion, except to raise the hand which 
Castleton released, so that her face and 
kerchief were now buried in both 
hands, adding to the effectiveness of the 
scene. In this way she allowed him to 
leave without a word. When he had 
gone, the lady kept her posture for a 
minute from sheer vexation. 

“ What a strange man! frigid as ice! 
but he is not frigid, I know he is not; 
else his presence would not tantalize 
meso. Iam glad he is going abroad. 
He will learn something. And when 
he returns, ah——” 

Once outside the house, Castleton 
breathed more freely ; though he felt as 
if a coil had in some way been thrown 
around him, MHurrying on, he came 
where Du Barry had his lodgings. He 
caught him just as he was going out to 
his dinner, and told his errand in a word, 

Du Barry was astonished. He fancied 
he had the monopoly of Europe, and 
here was his old friend about to tres- 
pass on his territory. 
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“ When do you return?” he asked. 

“Tn about three months.” 

“ Three years, you mean.” 

“ Three months.” 

“Really, Castleton, for three months 
it is not worth your while. Trust me 
for that, who know Europe.” 

“T dare say, but I have decided. 
You speak too late. If I pass through 
Nuremberg, I will have my eye out for 
the Commissionaires who infested your 
way so much.” . 

“ Nuremberg!” exclaimed Du Barry, 
suddenly changing color. “ Nurem- 
berg! You really don’t expect to get 
to Nuremberg ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know. I shall be 
all the time on the run; but if I can 
spend a day in your favorite town, I 
would like to do it, for our auld lang 
syne.” 

“Oh, there is nothing which would 
interest you there for a day, nothing ; 
besides, it is out of the beaten route.” 

“That is why I should like it. If I 
do go there, I will leave your card with 
your friends, and try to treat the com- 
missionaires as you did.” 

“T would not recommend the Baier- 
ischer Hof. You will find the Wittels- 
bacher Hof, near the post-office, much 
more convenient.” 

“Thanks, I have not the least idea 
whether I go there or not, but I will 
not forget.” 

“Let me put the name of the hotel 
down for you.” 

Castleton, long after, had reason to 
recall the fact that Du Barry appeared 
particularly anxious when he spoke 
about Nuremberg and of the hotel, but 
at the time he thought nothing about 
it. 

He said “Good-by,” and the visit 
was over. Neither took the least satis- 
faction in it. 

When Castleton announced at home 
that he was to leave the next day, the 
doctor gravely proposed to give him 
letters to Velpeau and Louis, and his 
mother suggested an excellent preven- 
tive for sea-sickness. To Americans, 
unexpected changes are such a matter 
of course, that Castleton’s announce- 
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ment produced only some congratula- 
tory remarks about his pleasant vaca- 
tion, and a few directions in the laun- 
dry, relating to the young gentleman’s 
linen, The next day Castleton was on 
the steamer, tossed up and down in a 
manner not altogether personally satis- 
factory, but which he was content to 
make the best of, since there was no 
help for it. He was cut off from all 
relations and associations with the 
world. Outside of the ship every thing 
appeared to hima blank, And in be- 
coming interested in what was immedi- 
ately around him, the vessel, the crew, 
the passengers, and the element they 
floated on, he seemed to forget he ever 
had, or ever felt an interest in any 
thing else ! 


Two or three weeks after the sailing 
of the Scotia, Pulsifer met Miss Clara 
Digby as he was leaving a house which 
she was about to enter. The two were 
always pleased to meet, for the lawyer’s 
remarks were fresh and entertaining, 
and Clara’s replies piquant and attrac- 
tive to him. On this occasion Pulsifer 
did not exhibit his usual disposition to 
stop for a brief chat with his fair ene- 
my, as he used to call her. 

“ A very charming day,” that was all 
he said, as he was passing down. 

“Very. Pray tell me, Mr. Pulsifer, 
what sent Mr. Castleton to Europe in 
such a hurry?” 

“ Why do you think he went in a 
hurry ?” 

“T saw him just as I was leaving 
town, only two days before he sailed, 
and he never spoke of it.” 

“There it is again. Woman’s logic. 
Put your two statements together, and 
tell me how it proves he did go in a 
hurry.” 

“ Because,” retorted Clara with pro- 
voking coolness, “‘ I think he would have 
told me bad he known he was going.” 

“ Well, well, if that is the case, it is 
time to look into it. A very safe young 
gentleman I have for a law partner, 
whose relations with a lady are such that 
no important move in our office can be 
kept secret from her.” 
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“Tam glad you have discovered the 
danger ; forewarned, forearmed.” 

“Have you no further questions to 
ask ?” 

“T dare say, but you did not answer 
my first. It was perhaps a little imper- 
tinent. I withdraw it. Is it consistent 
with the rules of your office to tell me 
how long Mr. Castleton is to be ab- 
sent ?” 

“Between seven and eight years,” 
replied Pulsifer, gravely. 

“T think I once heard you say there 
is nothing so beautiful as truth,” return- 
ed Clara. 

“Then you will appreciate the beauty 
of my observation. Time is measured 
by events, emotions, experiences, Cas- 
tleton will stay abroad till he has seen 
as much and learned as much and felt 
as much as an ordinary person would 
in seven or eight years.” 

Clara was piqued. She knew Pulsifer 
referred to Du Barry, when he spoke of 
seven or eight years, yet she was not 
willing to show what with her nature 
it was difficult to conceal. 

“T am glad the Sphinx permits some 
sort of explanation to escape him, even 
if it is a ridiculous one.” 

“ Wherein ridiculous ?” 

“Tn assuming that Mr. Castleton is 
superior to every body else.” 

“ Don’t you think he is?” 

“ No.” 

“Tell me frankly, don’t you think 
Castleton superior to every young gen- 
tleman of your acquaintance save one?” 

“ And if Ido?” defiantly. 

“ Why you are nearly right. Throw 
out that one, and you would be quite 
right.” 

“Thank you.” 
angry. 

“You won’t do it, though ? ” 

“ Really, Mr. Pulsifer, I do not under- 
stand you,” with much hauteur. 

“ Nothing so beautiful as truth.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” ireful 
and indignant. 

“JT mean to say this, Miss Clara Dig- 
by. You are carried away, infatuated, 
I may say, by an unworthy object. 
You are about to make shipwreck of 


She began to look 
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happiness—total shipwreck. Be warn- 
ed in time. Good morning.” 

The old lawyer hurried down the 
steps and walked away, muttering, 
“'That’s off my mind. It won’t do the 
least good, however.” 

Clara was in a towering passion. The 
insolence of the man was insufferable. 
She wished she had a brother to resent 
such impertinence. The next time she 
met Pulsifer she cut him in the most 
decided manner. 

The latter was right. What he said 
did not do any good. It only confirmed 
Miss Digby more firmly in her feelings 
toward Du Barry. 

I do not say she did not miss the 
presence of a noble spirit, who was to 
her always the same high-minded, dis- 
interested friend. But if she did, it is 
because the sex are never ready to give 
up an admirer, but engross, without 
conscience, all who will worship them. 

Du Barry continued his devotions, 
but he was too wary to be precipitate, 
and Miss Digby, infatuated if she were, 
was not to be won by a coup. 

It often occurred to Du Barry to 
allude to the time when he took leave 
of her at Scotenskopft, but he reserved 
this little bit of machinery for some 
very telling occasion. His idea was to 
treat it with seriousness, and at the 
proper time to avow that from the 
period of his boyhood, when he went 
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into exile, up to that very minute, his 
heart had remained entirely devoted to 
her. 

An observation of Clara’s one day 
made him alter his course. She was 
ridiculing a desperate love affair be- 
tween two very young people—a mere 
boy and girl—without thinking it 
might well apply to the old incident 
between them. 

Du Barry joined in. “The Germans,” 
he said, “call this ‘calf-love.’” I have 
often amused myself,’ he continued, 
in the most careless manner possible, 
“thinking of my grand attempt at 
leave-taking when a mere lad I came 
to bid you good-by before sailing. You 
have forgotten it, I dare say. I am sure 
I shall always remember it, your repulse 
was so up to the mark. You could not 
do it better to-day,” and Du Barry 
laughed heartily. 

Clara was considerably annoyed, for 
she had laid this little affair up as one 
of her heart treasures, which young 
ladies keep very sacred; and she dis- 
liked to have it profaned by such an 
allusion. She felt obliged also to laugh, 
but she made no reply, and looked very 
serious the rest of the interview; and 
when Du Barry went away she torment- 
ed herself with the idea that he really 
did not care for her, 

Du Barry was certainly victorious on 
that occasion. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MRS. HOLT MOVES INTO A FASHIONACLE QUARTER. 


Tue house in Thirty-ninth street, 
between Madison and the Fifth Ave- 
nue, was finished by the middle of 
January. Mrs. Holt had been engaged 
for several weeks previous, selecting the 
furniture, porcelain, plate, and et ceteras, 

Notwithstanding the long years of 
seclusion and poverty, she took readily 
to the task. It was a happy sight to see 
the little woman, dressed still in black, 
but with exquisite taste, driving from 
shop to shop, to accomplish her pleas- 
ant duty. She encountered a good 
many of her old acquaintances, who 


were not slow to recognize her changed 


fortunes. She had already renewed her 
acquaintance with two or three of her 
most intimate school friends, and when 
the house was furnished, and she had 
moved in it, she was astonished at the 
number of cards that accumulated on 
her table. Still the widow Holt did not 
forget the days of her adversity. She 
would have preferred a more retired, a 
less ostentatious life; but to please her 
son I think she would have undertaken 
almost any thing, hardly excepting the 
round dances, 
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The old gentleman over the way 
appeared to take a great deal of interest 
in what was going on. He inquired of 
his man the name of the new comers, 
and was told it was Holt. It did net, 
in this connection, even raise a thought 
of his niece, whom he had for years 
utterly lost sight of. But when, one 
day, he met Mrs, Holt point blank at 
the corner of the street, she had thrown 
aside her veil, and with the freedom of 
age had stared curiously at her, he was 
struck with the extraordinary resem- 
blance to his niece. He went home in 
a brown study. He began to catechise 
Thomas. “Do you know any thing 
about our neighbors opposite ?” 

Now gossip flies fast, and our servants 
are apt to know much more than we do 
ourselves, Thomas, long since, was in 


possession of the whole story; Mr. 
Dezing’s coachman had told him the 
very romantic history. It had been told 
the coachman in the mosf sentimental 
style by his mistress’ lady’s-maid, who 
had the story from Mrs. Dezing herself. 


That lady was very intimate with Mrs. 
Holt when she was Gertrude Lansing, 
and had sympathized with her in her 
love affair with the artist, and was in 
raptures to hear of her reéstablished 
fortunes. You may be sure, therefore, 
that the tale was not told to the advan- 
tage of Mr. Lansing, the uncle, and that 
it lost nothing in the transmission from 
one servant to another. 

When, therefore, Thomas was directed 
to ascertain something about the new 
comers, the occupation was that of car- 
rying coals to Newcastle. But he be- 
trayed no knowledge of the subject till 
a few days later, when the old gentle- 
man, still pestered by the resemblance 
which continued to haunt him (I don’t 
wonder it did haunt him, for his wife 
was an invalid and he was childless, 
and it made him recall Gertrude’s hap- 
py, innocent face). I say, when aroused 
by this, he again put some question to 
his man, the latter looked queer and 
hesitated, and finally ventured to speak. 

“TI did hear, sir, but folks do talk 
strange, you know, sir, that the gentle- 
man and his mother be some relations to 
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you, sir, that is to say, sir, used to be, 
sir, a great many years ago, sir, but in 
course, sir, you would best know about 
that yourself, sir.” 

“ Relations ? what sort of relations ? 
Tell me just what you heard, Thomas,” 

“Well, sir, you will excuse me, sir, 
but I did hear how that the lady, that 
is Mrs. Holt, sir, had been formerly, I 
mean very many years ago, sir, certainly 
by no means now, sir, leastwise not of 
late years, sir——” 

“Out with it. What the d—1 are 
you hanging back about, twisting your- 
self into a double ampersand !” 

Thomas looked frightened. 

“ Why don’t you say what itis? Do 
you think I care for the tittle-tattle of 
the neighborhood ?” 

“In course not, sir, that is why I 
never spoke about it, sir, but I will in- 
quire, since you tell me to, sir.” 

“Inquire! Why, you have the whole 
story at your tongue’s end. What the 
d—l is the matter with you? Pro- 
ceed!” 

“Tt is nothing at all, sir. They only 
say the lady used to be your niece, sir, 
but that was a long time ago, sir.” 

“Used to be! I should like to know, 
if she used to be my niece, what she is 
now.” 

“T really cannot tell, sir,” replied 
Thomas demurely. 

“T tell you what it is, Thomas, other 
people seem to know a good deal more 
about my family affairs than I know 
myself, and I advise you, for the future, 
to be careful how you listen to their 
nonsense.” 

With this reprimand, Thomas was 
dismissed; but the old man was un- 
easy. 

That night he woke up, and thought 
how happy it would be if such a sweet- 
looking little lady, as he saw opposite, 
formed a part of his family. And for 
the first time it occurred to him he had 
made a mistake. 

He would not have thought so had 
he been told his niece continued to 
struggle with destitution, or had died 
in the struggle. There would have 
been no repentance then. But to see 
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her emerge into the world his equal in 
society, so attractive, and with so many 
friends, why, in this view of the case, 
he was ready to acknowledge his error. 
He went to sleep again, cogitating 
how he could bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. 

It seems he formed a very simple 
scheme to effect his object. He ob- 
served that Holt invariably walked 
home. He managed, therefore, to put 
himself in his way one afternoon, as he 
was coming along the Avenue. 

“ Good evening, sir,” he said blandly. 

Holt nodded. 

“T think, young gentleman, we ought 
to know each other.” 

There was no reply. 

“T say I think you and I ought to be 
acquainted.” 

“Do you?” 

“T feel quite sure now you don’t 
know my name,”—very good-natured 
and quizzical. 

Holt stopped short, and looked fixed- 
ly at the old gentleman, who also stop- 
ped. 

“T do know it, though,” he replied, 
presently. 
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“ But you don’t know who I am, for 
all that,”—a little triumphantly. 

Holt again turned on the questioner. 
“T know you,” he said, “for a bad, 
selfish old man, who treated with a 
refined cruelty a young, tender girl, 
who had been taught to call you father. 
Don’t flatter yourself that I am igno- 
rant. Ihave kept watch of you all my 
life, waiting for just this moment. Go 
your way. Do not dare speak to me 
again, else I shall be tempted not to 
regard your gray hairs.” 

Without waiting for reply, or further 
demonstration, Holt strode rapidly 
across the street, his face working with 
rage, his hands clenched, and his long 
arms swinging to and fro defiantly. 

It was some time before Mr. Lansing 
could recover sufficient §self-possession 
to proceed. He stood looking after 
Holt as the latter walked furiously on, 
and exclaimed several times, “God 
bless me.” Thomas, who had witnessed 
the whole scene from the corner, as he 
was returning from an errand, related 
to Mr. Dezing’s coachman, that when 
his master came home that day, he was 
“ completely flabbergasted !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


HOLT AT CHURCH! 


Wri1am Hott came and went to 
their new house as he formerly came 
and went to their rooms in the Sixth 
avenue. He avoided the acquaintance 
of all his mother’s visitors, while he 
took the greatest pains to provide for 
their reception, and appeared to glory 
in the success of his plan to restore her 
to society. His mother knew this, and 
did not attempt to interfere with his 
moods, He occupied a back room in 
the upper story of the house, where was 
placed a single iron bedstead, covered 
with a hard mattrass. Two or three 
necessary articles made up the furni- 
ture. Here he slept, and here, with the 
book he happened to be engaged with, 
he would go and spend the time, if 
there was company in the house; when 
they had left, he would descend to a 
little sitting room, his mother’s favorite 


resort, and remain there. No matter 
what he was doing, he preferred always 
to be near her. And so time passed. 

One grievance filled the widow’s soul. 
It was William’s unbelief. She dared 
call it by no other name. He never 
attended church. He shrank from any 
allusion to religious subjects, and a 
sneer was on his face at the mention of 
a clergyman. 

In their period of unrelenting pover- 
ty, Mrs. Holt forbore to remonstrate 
with her son. But when his fortunes 
had changed, and wealth flowed in on 
them, she could no longer postpone 
what seemed to her an imperative duty. 

One evening, therefore, as they were 
sitting together, she approached the 
subject. 

“ William, do you never intend to go 
to church ?” 
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The young man’s frame appeared 
convulsed by some internal emotion. 
He knew that his mother had resolved 
to open a subject he hoped would be 
forever sealed. 

He did not at first answer; but see- 
ing that she waited for a response, he 
said in a low tone, “ Why ask me?” 

“ Because, William, I must do it. It 
is the source of great unhappiness to 
me that you exhibit a disregard of 
sacred things.” 

“T do not disregard things J consider 
sacred, but I detest priestcraft and all 
other hypocrisy.” 

“ And do you never intend to go to 
church ? ” 

‘¢ Never.” 

Mrs. Holt rose and essayed to leave 
the room. She really hardly knew 
what she was doing. The stern, severe 
“ Never” fell on her ears like some ter- 
rible irrevocable doom—doom for her 
child. It was the first harsh word he 
had ever spoken to her. Through all 
their hardships and sufferings, despite 
his fierce, ungovernable temper and pas- 
sionate outbreaks, he had never spoken to 
her a word before with such an empha- 
sis. She felt she could not endure it, 
and attempted, as I have said, and 
scarce knowing why, to leave the room. 

She only reached the door. Then 
leaning against it, she gave way to her 
grief in a burst of passionate demon- 
strations, in sobs and tears and hysteri- 
cal groans, 

Holt rose quickly and walked up and 
down the little apartment. His look 
was hard—hard as stone. Up and 
down, down and up, with an expression 
which got to be almost demoniacal. 

Suddenly it changed. He stepped 
up, and laid his hand on her arm. 

“ Mother, I will go.” 

She did not appear to regard him. 
The paroxysm had got control of her. 

“ Mother,” he repeated, “do you not 
hear me? Itell youI wm go.” She 
appeared a little quieter, but it was 
evident, for the moment, she could not 
respond. 

“ Mother,” exclaimed Holt, “ for God’s 
sake, do not go on so, Speak to me!” 
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“Why do you say for God’s sake, 
William, if you don’t believe in a 
God?” she asked, looking at him for 
the first time. 

“Nobody dares say I do not believe 
ina God. Did you hear me tell you I 
would go to church ?” 

“No, no; did you tell me so, Wil- 
liam ?” 

“T did.” 

He passed quietly out of the door as 
he spoke, unwilling to prolong the 
scene. He resorted to his usual method 
for restoring his composure, a walk. 

“T would go into hell to save her a 
single pang,” he muttered between his 
teeth, as he descended to the sidewalk, 
“why not into achurch? To be sure, 
there is my oath to the contrary, but I 
will break it, if it is to make her feel 
easier.” 

When he came home, about ten 
o’clock that night, he was in his ordi- 
nary mood, and greeted his mother 
quite as usual, 


“ Abel, where do you go Sundays ?” 
“Do you mean to what meeting?” 
“Yes.” 

“Same one always.” 

“T forget about it.” 

“Methodist meeting-house in —— 
street.” 

“ What time does it go in?” 

“ Half-past ten in the morning, half- 
past three in the afternon.” 

“ Good preacher ?” 

“ First-rate. Ain’t afraid of any 
body. No kid glove nor fancy soap. 
Won’t you come and hear him ?” 

“T rather think I will.” And Holt 
went. 

He saw a small, middle-aged man 
enter the pulpit, not in any way re- 
markable in appearance. After the 
usual exercises, to which Holt paid not 
the least attention, the preacher an- 
nounced his text: Matthew vii. 20. 
“ Wherefore, by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

The subject was one which would 
naturally attract Holt. The discourse 
was fragmentary, but practical. 
join some brief extracts from it. 
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“My friends,” said the minister, 
“ people are all the time trying to make 
forms answer for good deeds. As I 
have often told you, there is no virtue 
in a mere form, there is no piety in the 
mere act of coming to church. I don’t 
know the various motives which may 
bring you here to-day; but the great 
question is what fruit do you produce 
on week-days? Answer me that! 
Never mind Sundays. It is the six 
days of the week I ask you about, and 
if they are spent in a perpetual selfish 
strife without a thought of doing some 
good, do you believe you will be any 
the better for coming here on the Sab- 
bath day? I doubt it. It only gces to 
show your hypocrisy. It is as much as 
to say, I will pay up for six days’ ser- 
vice of the devil by putting on my 
Sunday coat for a few hours, and cry- 
ing, ‘ Lord, Lord.’ 


“‘Look over the world, and apply 
these words, ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them, fruits which bear from day 
to day and year to year not a single last 
gasp crop. There is a great deal of that 
going on. A man, after a long life of 
selfish acquisition, with: no generous 
emotions even, but always having the 
one object, namely, how to get the best 
of a bargain, or an ‘ operation,’ when 
he finds it is time to leave this world, 
and he knows he cannot use his capital 
in the world to come, I say such a man 
often turns philanthropist, and gives 
money here and gives it there, and his 
name appears in the newspapers, and 
monuments are raised for him, and he 
goes down to the grave with great 
glorification. 

“ Now what would our Lord say to 
such a man, He would say, ‘ Friend, 
you had no right to amass all that 
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wealth. You are now three score and 
ten, and during the fifty years in which 
you have been getting it together you 
have neglected my work, you have 
done and permitted much evil all those 
fifty years, and have become, by reason 
of these great possessions purse-proud, 
vain, and selfish, and now, as you are 
about to die, you seek still to aggrandize 
yourself by giving away what no longer 
belongs to you.” 


“ Ah, brethren, do not put off your 
good performances till fear of the judg- 
ment urges you. Let your daily lives 
overflow with kindness to one another. 
Then we shall have the true heaven 
upon earth. Seek not to acquire great 
wealth. If you are prospered, distribute 
as you go along. It is by the personal 
effort of every human being to be good, 
and not by preaching that the world is 
to be reformed. A great preacher, or a 
great lecturer, or a great moral essayist 
cannot do half the good that one sin- 
cere disciple of Christ does who lives 
according to the law of love.” 


Holt was a good deal surprised to 
find he had been listening to the ser- 
mon, and that it was already at an end. 
He stopped, curious to look at the 
preacher as he passed out, but he could 
discern no mark of consciousness or 
self-sufficiency in his bearing. 

He turned away as if disappointed 
with the scrutiny. He had calculated 
on discovering something in the preach- 
er’s face which should not accord with 
what he had been saying, possibly 
which might give the lie to it. 

He walked home slowly with his long 
arms thrown behind him, The next 
Sunday he went to hear the same man 
again. 
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THE OLD HOSPITAL—GONE. 


THAT most veracious of chroniclers, 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, is said to have 
written his famous History of New 
York in a room of the Independent 
Columbian Hotel, “ which commanded 
a very pleasant view of the new 
grounds on the Collect, together with 
the rear of the Poor House and Bride- 
well and a full front of the Hospital, so 
that it was the cheerfullest room in the 
whole house.” The Poor House is gone, 
the Bridewell is gone, and now, alas! 
the old Hospital is gone. With what 


emotions, if New Yorkers have any 
emotions, must our old citizens have 
seen the sight which I saw to-day! 
What once was green sward, studded 
with trees, whose leaves have withered 
and opened for a hundred years, is now 
excavated earth, and at the hands of 


delving Milesians the ivy-entwined 
front of the New York Hospital is fast 
being demolished, and before these 
pages reach my readers, there will scarce 
a trace be left of the venerable pile. 

Let us go back, and, while we may, 
tell the story of this land-mark of old 
New York. What we are about to 
write may sound like a lament, and so 
we would have it; for we believe that 
this hospital of such glorious memory, 
for its relief afforded to the sufferings 
of humanity, has been needlessly sacri- 
ficed to the Vandalizing spirit of new 
New York. Were it the Emperor 
of Erie, Mr. James Fisk, Jr., or men 
of his ilk, who had razed _ these 
foundations, we perhaps should have 
feit no surprise; but when we con- 
sider that those who have done this 
are the governors of the institution, 
men of historic name in New York, we 
cannot but be amazed at the deed of 
desecration, which we see committed at 
their command. It is said, and it is 
undoubtedly true, that the hospital did 
not support itself’ Who wants a hos- 
pital to be self-supporting? Who ex- 


pects that it will? When it does, it is 
no longer an hospital, but a private 
boarding-house, where medical attend- 
ance is included in the bill. Shall we 
build an hospital for the reception of 
wealthy tradesmen, who find it a little 
inconvenient to be ill at home, and for 
bachelor millionaires who have no 
home? Shall we place it on Fifth 
Avenue, where an accident happens 
about once a month, or in the green 
fields of Bloomingdale, in going to 
which a man might die twenty times 
over before reaching a ward ? 

It cannot be denied that the location 
of the old hospital, or of the City Hos- 
pital, as it was very often called, was 
one of the very best that could be 
found for the purposes for which it was 
intended. 

In close proximity to the wharves 
and piers, where the mighty engines of 
commerce are constantly crushing so 
many in their revolutions, in the very 
heart of lower Broadway, with its 
countless sources of accidents, in fact 
very accessible to the places where half 
the casualties and the crimes of the 
metropolis occur, could it have remain- 
ed where it was, it would have been for 
the next hundred years, as it has heen 
for the last, a true place of succor, or 
when it must be, of calm death to the 
suffering poor. 

If the money for the support of this 
time-honored and successful charity were 
not forthcoming by ordinary means, 
such as appeals to the State and City 
Legislatures, extraordinary ones should 
have been adopted. Whatever may be 
the faults of New Yorkers, want of 
liberality certainly cannot be said to be 
among them. We have carefully read 
the two especial reports which the gov- 
ernors have caused to be printed in re- 
gard to the removal, and we fail to find 
in them either any evidence of its neces- 
sity, or any proof that any vigorous 
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steps were ever taken to obviate any 
supposed need of this kind. The poli- 
cy of the governors seems to have been 
drifting, or, Micawber-like, until at last 
it has culminated in this tearing-down 
process, which was undoubtedly a great 
surprise to those who vainly imagined 
that the Hospital had grown into one 
of the best possible locations for its 
needs. 

When the city of Paris removes the 
Hotel Dieu, for reasons that do not at 
all apply to our magnificent old hos- 
pital, surrounded as it was by green 
grass on every side, a new one is erected 
in the very centre of the city on a beau- 
tiful island, and on land most valuable 
for other purposes; but the governors 
of the New York Hospital tear. their 
buildings down, to allow the Board of 
Charities and Correction to replace it 
by a receiving ward, which will be the 
only hospital in the lower and middle 
part of the city. But we cannot dwell 
longer on this theme, and we must leave 
the subject of the removal, or rather of 
the annihilation of the New York Hos- 
pital, with the final remark that many 
believe that it was unnecessary, and 
more than that, cruel to those who have 
a right to expect that the civilization 
which demands the sacrifice of health 
and limb, vea, even of life in its service, 
will furnish an asylum in the place 
where it is needed, for the amelioration 
of their woes. But, old building, hail! 
and farewell! and now for thy epitaph. 

The charter of the New York Hos- 
pital was granted in 1770, when 
“ George III, by the grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, sent greet- 
ing to his loving subjects, Peter Mid- 
dleton, Samuel Bard, and John Jones, 
physicians, by their humble petition 
presented unto our trusty and well-be- 
loved Cadwallader Colden, Esq., Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and granted a charter 
for the society of the Hospital in the 
city of New York, in America.” Among 
the names to whom this trust was con- 
veyed, besides the officials of the city, 
are many that are still familiar and 
dear to New York. How Knickerbock- 
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er-like they sound! Watts, De Lancey, 
Livingston, Duane, Lispenard, Bayard, 
Rutherford, Colden, Van Cortlandt, 
Morris, Bogert, Clarkson, Beekman, 
Provoost, Duryea, Stuyvesant, Ver- 
planck, Roosevelt, De Peyster, Rutgers, 
Le Roy, Du Bois, and Buchanan. These 
were the honored men of New York, 
who just about one hundred years ago 
undertook the work of founding the 
New York Hospital. What a pity that 
the present governors did not wait at 
least till the cycle was complete, before 
beginning their work of destruction! 
A proper poetic sense, would have con- 
strained them to wait another year, 
when they might have celebrated the 
centenary by putting the axe to those 
old trees, planted by their forefathers in 
the vain hope that they might be left 
until the Father of Nature should cause 
them to die. 

The twenty-six governors held their 
first meeting on the 28th of July, 1771. 
Considerable contributions were made 
through the exertions of Dr. John Fo- 
thergill and Sir William Johnson, emi- 
nent physicians in London, by many of 
the inhabitants of that city, and other 
places in Great Britain, and in 1772, the 
Legislature granted an annual allow- 
ance of eight hundred pounds. In 1773 
five acres of ground were purchased of 
Mrs. Barclay and Mr. Rutgers, and the 
foundations were laid on the 27th of 
July of the same year. On February 
28, 1775, when the building was almost 
completed, it was nearly consumed by 
fire. The war of Independence prevent- 
ed the completion of the edifice, but it 
was used during the war for barracks, 
and occasionally as an hospital. It 
was not until January 3, 1791, that 
the house was in a proper condition 
to receive patients. It is at this 
point that the real existence of the 
hospital begins. The building thus 
erected was the one fronting the main 
entrance on Broadway. Some addi- 
tions and improvements were made in 
it, however, from time to time. It was 
known as the Main Building. In it 
were the apothecary’s shop, the office, 
the dining-rooms, and the governors’ 
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rooms, where met the various commit- 
tees. In its amphitheatre were achieved 
the surgical triumphs of Wright Post, 
Kearney Rodgers, Valentine Mott, and 
Alexander H. Stevens, names which 
have made the surgery of our country 
respected throughout the world. The 
south building on Duane street was 
erected in 1853, replacing one that was 
erected in 1806. This noble building 
was in many respects a model of hos- 
pital architecture. The north building 
on Worth street was erected in 1841, 
The main and north hospitals are now 
torn down, while the south is to be left 
cooped up by a solid block of ware- 
houses, with noisy streets on every 
side. It certainly will not be an hos- 
pital when thus situated. Pest House 
would be a more appropriate name. 

We cannot imagine why all the build- 
ings were not torn down at once. “If 


it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere 
well.” 

It should be stated that the Bloom- 
ingdale Hospital for the Insane on the 


borders of the Central Park, is also part 
and parcel of the Society of the New 
York Hospital. It does not, however, 
fall within the scope of this paper to 
give any more than this passing notice 
of that excellent asylum, which is about 
to be removed to White Plains. 

Since 1829, more than one hundred 
thousand patients have been treated in 
this hospital, of whom more than sey- 
enty thousand have been cured, while 
ten thousand have died. More than 
nine thousand were relieved. The re- 
mainder were discharged at their own 
request, or eloped. There are no pub- 
lished records prior to 1829. In the 
year 1868, two hundred more patients 
were treated than in 1867. 

There is a valuable library of more 
than eight thousand volumes, relating 
to medical science, connected with the 
hospital. Just one word more about 
the destruction of this hospital and we 
pass on to give a sketch of the inner 
life in such an institution, as seen by a 
member of the resident medical staff. 

As the writer was lately passing the 
remains of the old building in a Broad- 
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way stage, a young lady sitting near 
him, on seeing the ruins,—the workmen 
were just pulling the ivy from the front 
wall,—exclaimed, “That is the work of 
those horrid doctors; they ought to be 
strung up.” Now this expression is but 
a fair type of what is generally believed 
by the people of our city and country 
who do not have accurate information 
as to just how much the doctors have to 
do with the management of such hos- 
pitals. The fact is that the Physicians 
and Surgeons of the New York Hos- 
pital have no duties in connection with 
the institution, except the care of 
the sick. There is not a physician in 
the Board of Governors. It is true that 
this Board confers with the physicians, 
and asks advice as to the care of the 
institution; but so far as is shown by 
the two reports before refer:ed to, while 
giving a great deal of deference to the 
opinions of medical men who died 
some seventy years ago, they paid no 
attention to the advice of their own 
board; at any rate, to the governors, 
and not to the “horrid doctors,” should 
be ascribed the blame or awarded the 
credit of the tearing down. 

This hospital would not have had an 
existence, without the efforts of the 
physicians, Doctors Bard, Jones, and 
Middleton, who founded it. It could 
not have been sustained if the labors 
of the long line of physicians and sur- 
geons who visited the sick within its 
walls had not been gratuitously given, 
and yet medical men have not partici- 
pated in its management. 

Many of the mistakes in the financial 
care and success of such hospitals may 
have depended on the want of codépera- 
tion between the medical staff and the 
directors. We believe it to be a radical 
error in the management of such insti- 
tutions that the doctors are excluded 
from their full share in the director- 
ship. The best hospitals we have ever 
had in this country, were those that 
were exclusively controlled by the 
medical officers of the United States 
Army. We disclaim any idea, however, 
in this article of speaking by the au- 
thority of the medical staff of the hos- 
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pital. We merely know that the de- 
molition has been undertaken inde- 
pendently of them, and that the finan- 
cial or general management is in no 
sense shared in by them. 

Among the names of those who have 
served this hospital, we find some that 
have much more than a New York 
reputation: Wright Post, Samuel L. 
Mitchill, David Hosack, Alexander H. 
Stevens, Valentine Mott, John C. Cheese- 
man, J. Kearny Rodgers, Joseph Mather 
Smith. These were honored names 
throughout the land, and their succes- 
sors, who are watching the throes of 
dissolution, have quite sustained the 
reputation of the medical and surgical 
staff. 

It is acommon mistake to suppose 
that an hospital is a gloomy place. 
Gloom was not a common idea among 
the dwellers of the old pile, sad as were 
many of the scenes that there trans- 
pired. 

The patients lay in cheerful wards, 
chatting with each other, they were 


covered by the whitest of bed-spreads, 
and attended by cheerful nurses; the 
most of them had better food than 
they ever had before in their lives, and, 
what is better still, the great majority 


were getting well. Some of them, I 
am sure, relished so simple av injury 
as a broken leg, as an excuse for a good 
vacation. There is a story told that a 
man, who was admitted to the hospital 
in consequence of having been bitten 
by a rattlesnake, and who, in accord- 
ance with the then idea of proper treat- 
ment, was kept constantly plied with 
brandy, remarked, on paying his bill 
and going out, that it was the cheapest 
and best hotel he was ever in, since he 
had all the liquor he could wish, and 
was drunk for two weeks, all for the 
small sum of ten dollars. 

The nurses were not unhappy, cer- 
tainly not the females. They grew fat 
and lusty in the service, as the result 
of their good living and ample oppor- 
tunities for gossip. Some of them served 
the hospital for twenty years, and then 
were pensioned off with the dignity of 
@ room to themselves, and nothing to 
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do. How some of them used to make 
the medical students stand around! 
Tradition says, that years ago one of 
them applied a strap vigorously to the 
shoulders of a luckless wight, who, in 
his anxiety to hear the clinical lecture, 
leaned upon and rumpled one of her 
best made beds, on which castigation 
the grave attending surgeon smiled ap- 
provingly. The Superintendent, cer- 
tainly, was not miserable, for he was an 
autocrat of the first water, and on the 
most confidential relations with the 
governors, There was one person about 
the institution who may have been 
unhappy, that is “the man at the 
gate.” He certainly had enough care 
to make him so. Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, at three o’clock, the gates were 
open to all who had friends in the hos- 
pital. They began to gather about 
noon, and sometimes in such force as to 
make the gate-house look as if it were 
in a state of siege. Before these visit- 
ors entered, they were obliged to yield 
up all surreptitiously introduced cognac, 
and whisky, apple-jack, cider, cigars, 
oranges, and peanuts, with which crea- 
ture comforts they intended to solace 
the tedious hours of their suffering 
friends. It was an amusing sight to 
look in upon the gate-house after such 
a foray, upon the first-class grocery es- 
tablishament which had been set up 
from the pockets and skirts of anxious 
visitors. On other days than those 
mentioned, only the friends of the Su- 
perintendent, of the Home Staff, medi- 
cal students, high officials, or those who 
had special passes from the doctors 
were allowed to enter. It was remarka- 
ble, however, that frequent attempts 
were made to pass, by those who fulfill- 
ed none of these requirements. Distin- 
guished gentlemen, claiming all sorts of 
relationship with all sorts of dignita- 
ries, from the Governor of the State 
down to the keeper of the City Hall 
would daily apply for admission, but 
“ John” was inexorable. * Occasionally, 
indeed, he had been humbugged so 
often, “the man at the gate” denied 
admission to really distinguished stran- 
gers or citizens, whom curiosity had led 
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up the broad walk between the old 
trees to the gate-house, which prevented 
any nearer approach to the famous old 
place. 

John’s contentions and watching were 
finally ended by his death, and since 
then the name of “the man at the 
gate ” has lost all its force. 

The doctors, we mean the house-doc- 
tors, were not unhappy; nine of them, 
solemn young men, so young in appear- 
ance that we remember that many an 
indignant patient, on seeing his medical 
attendant, would vow that “none of 
them ’ere assistants should ever practise 
on him.” 

It should be known that what are 
called the attending physicians or sur- 
geons are eminent practitioners in the 
busy city about, who visit the hospital 
daily, give the clinical lectures, perform 
the great operations, and direct the 
treatment of the serious cases. The 
“young doctors,” as the patients call 
them, who are the resident staff, are 
divided into three grades, those of each 


grade serving a term of eight months, 
All of these young men, however, are 
graduates in medicine, having spent 
three years in its study before being 
admitted, and then only after a success- 


ful competitive examination. In the 
first eight months the “ junior walker,” 
as he is called, has no responsibility, 
but he receives his orders from the 
house-surgeon or physician, according 
as he is on the medical or “surgical 
side.” He dresses wounds, bandages 
limbs, cups, copies cases into a note- 
book, lunches every day at the expense 
of the hospital, but goes home at night. 

The senior walker dresses fractures, 
writes the history of cases as he takes it 
from the patient’s lips, which the junior 
copies, while the house-surgeon, the 
only one of the three who lives in the 
hospital, has the general supervision of 
all the patients, subject, as before in- 
dicated, to the direction of the attend- 
ing physician, or “head doctor.” He 
often, however, has to act, in cases of 
emergency, requiring considerable ex- 
perience and skill, which he has acquir- 
ed in the previous sixteen months of 
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pupilage. It will thus be seen that 
every precaution was taken by the by- 
laws of the hospital, to secure careful 
and skillful attention of the sick. 
There were three sets of these doctors, 
two on the surgical and one on the 
medical side, to care for about three 
hundred and seventy-five sick. 

Let us now go through with a day as 
passed by a house physician or house 
surgeon of the New York Hospital. 
We may suppose that the young gentle- 
man has breakfasted in the pleasant 
dining-room, from whence he has gone 
into the office, whose windows look out 
upon Broadway, where the clerk, a rare 
gentleman of the old school, has regal- 
ed him both with the odor of a fra- 
grant Havana, and with some very well- 
told stories of the ancient régime, when 
New York was so small that all the 
good fellows knew each other ; and that 
he has looked out and seen his two as- 
sistants coming up the walk from their 
uptown boarding-house, or home. He 
then buckles on his armor, or, in plain 
English, he seizes his case of instru- 
ments, and with the senior and junior 
walker at his side, he starts on his 
rounds. The Emperor of Russia, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, or our late President, 
Andrew Johnson, never felt more acute- 
ly the weight of supreme power than 
did the house-surgeon, or physician, of 
the New York Hospital, as he was 
about to pass into a realm over which 
he was the undisputed master. 

How the doors fly open! Obedient 
nurses greet him, towel in hand, and he 
passes from bed to bed. 

“ Well, John, how do you feel this 
morning? Nurse! what sort of a 
night did the man pass? What did he 
eat for breakfast?” and at the same 
time feeling his pulse, putting his hands 
on his face to note the temperature of 
the body, while the senior walker is 
making rapid notes; these are the ques- 
tions, and this is the manner in which 
our young doctor attends his patients. 
No nonsense, no fuss, no haste, but calm 
sympathetic questions and gentle mani 
pulations, 

Perhaps it is a stab, or perhaps a 
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broken limb, or, if it be the house-phy- 
sician, a case of rheumatism or fever. 
A card at the head of the patient’s lit- 
tle iron bed tells what diet he is havy- 
ing, what stimulant, if any, he is tak- 
ing, and the doctor adds a beefsteak or 
chicken soup, or takes off a bottle of 
porter, or in his own way continues or 
changes the treatment. If he prescribes 
any medicine, he writes the prescription 
in a note-book, which goes to the 
apothecary’s after he has left the ward. 
And thus he goes through the seven or 
eight wards under his charge, seeing 
each patient personally, paying due re- 
gard to the ventilation and cleanliness, 
administering praise or rebuke to the 
nurse, advising with his assistants about 
the dressing of the injuries, noting in 
his mind the cases to which he will ask 
the particular attention of the attend- 
ing surgeon when he comes at noon, 
until about 11 o’clock, when his round 
is finished. Then the work of the se- 
nior and junior walker begins. They 


follow the house-surgeon, but in a much 


less ceremonious manner, and carry out 
his directions as to bandaging wounds, 
<lressing fractures, and so on. 

The house-doctor has gone back to 
his room, where he receives calls of va- 
rious kinds, now from a patient whom 
he has ordered to go out, and who 
wants his board signed, the one which 
was at the head of his bed, with his 
name, date of entry, and his disease. 
On this the doctor writes “ D. C.,” that 
is, discharged cured, or, “ D. R.,” dis- 
charged relieved, or perhaps it is 
brought to him by the nurse, who says 
that its owner was out on pass yester- 
day, and failed to come back, and then 
“eloped” is written, or perhaps he is 
obliged to write “ died.” 

It may be a policeman who calls, 
with the compliments of Judge Finni- 
gan of the Police Court, who wishes 
to inquire how that man is who was 
brought in the night ward stabbed, last 
night, or (if it was in the palmy days of 
the volunteer fire companies) who was 
hit over the head with a speaking 
trumpet. The Judge desires to know 
the man’s condition, in order to bail the 
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assailant, if the wound be not danger- 
ous. Perhaps the caller is the Coroner ; 
he asks when the doctor will be ready 
to make that post mortem, the technical 
name for an examination of a dead 
body ; or it is a nurse, who says that 
Hans Breitman, in ward 6, demands an 
extra beer to-day, which he claims was 
ordered for him, but which the nurse 
cannot make out. Hans was probably 
right, being the more interested of the 
two. Or perhaps it is‘the senior walker, 
who requests his chief to come and 
look at Mulligan’s fracture, now that it 
is undressed. It may be “ Aunty,” an 
old colored nurse. Here we must pause 
an instant. “ Aunty,” as black as any 
black could be, dear old Aunty, the 
doctors’ pet, who died in the service of 
the hospital, after many years of faith- 
ful work,—no history of the New York 
Hospital would be complete that did 
not mention her. An ardent abolition- 
ist, she was yet particularly sweet on 
any Southerner, who might chance to 
be a house doctor, lest she should hurt 
his feelings by the obtrusion of her 
peculiar and obnoxious sentiments, 
Aunty nursed one doctor through the 
small-pox, another in typhoid fever, and 
was handed down from generation to 
generation as one to be carefully tended 
and humored. Her services were mani- 
fold. She mended the doctor’s cl thes, 
she lent him money, and sold him 
pickles and blackberry brandy. In the 
little cubby-hole off the ward, over 
which she presided, was a grotesque 
collection of chinaware, a daguerreo- 
type gallery of the various doctors, and 
a full length picture of John Brown, 
who became one of her patron saints 
after the affair at Harper’s Ferry. Aunty 
was an earnest Christian, and calmly 
passed to her rest a few years ago. At 
her funeral at St. Peter’s church, amid 
the throng of her own race, who had 
assembled to pay the last tribute of 
respect to the old lady, were to be seen 
many of the governors, and officers of 
the institution which she had served 
so long and well. 

Now comes a visitor in the shape of 
some particular friend of some poor fel- 
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low in one of the wards, who wants to 
know what the doctor really thinks of 
his case; or perhaps it is “ Old Jim- 
my,” the man at the Duane-street gate 
where the carriages enter, who knocks 
at the door, and exclaims, “ A man with 
a broken leg,” or, “ A man fell down a 
hatchway.” No matter what occurs, old 
Jimmy’s face is perfectly calm, unless 
it is a case of bleeding, when his pipe 
stays a little longer from his mouth, as 
he says, “ He’s bleeding, sir, and they'll 
be wanting you quick.” Then the doc- 
tor goes out, glances at the case, and if 
it be serious, and require immediate 
attention, he passes with it inte the 
ward, carefully examines the wound or 
injury, revives the patient with brandy 
or the heater, that is, a hot-air bath, if 
suffering from what the medical men 
call shock, ties the bleeding vessels, 
calms the friends, tells the policeman 
the nature of the injury, and passes out. 
Thus the morning goes on, until a quick 
step, and a brief knock, and in comes 
the attending surgeon, the grand medi- 
cal Mogul. “Any thing new to-day, 
doctor?” he asks. ‘“ Yes, sir, a man 
has just come in with a stab in the 
chest ,” or, “There is a railroad acci- 
dent case that came in on the Erie last 
night,” or, “ Only a fracture, or a burn.” 

And then the students, who have 
been gathered about the halls, follow 
them into the wards, where the round 
is made once more, the clinical lecture 
is given, and perhaps an operation per- 
formed in the amphitheatre; but, at 
last, all is done; the students disap- 
pear, the attending surgeon stays be- 
hind a few moments for a word or two 
with the house doctor, and at last the 
door shuts, and the poor fellow knows 
that if it is his week for the night ward, 
or if he has many serious cases, his 
work is but half done. But first he 
dines, often not till five, on lecture- 
days, although the hospital hour for 
dining is half-past two. He then goes 
out for a walk, and at evening makes 
another, this time a hurried, visit to the 
wards, takes tea, smokes a cigar, per- 
haps; and at ten o’clock the Broadway 
gate is shut, the watchman begins his 
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rounds about the wards to see if the 
nurses are at their posts, and the 
“night ward” begins. Eleven, twelve, 
one, and then a rap at the doctor’s door. 
“Aman in the night ward, doctor!” 
“What is it?” “I don’t know; he’s 
bleeding, sir.” With hastily donned 
slippers and dressing-gown, down goes 
the house-surgeon to the night ward, a 
room in the lower part of the main 
house, with four or more beds, for the 
reception of patients who are brought 
in between 10 P.M. and 6 a.m. There 
he is apt to meet the apothecary, an 
educated Irish gentleman, himself 2 
good surgeon, who lives in the house. 
What sights that old night ward has 
seen! There lies some rowdy, quiver- 
ing in his last gasps, stabbed nigh to 
the heart by an infuriated fellow, while 
his lately drunken, but now sobered 
friends stand by, for once shocked and 
appalled. Perhaps it is some poor 
wretch, who, after having made himself 
a beast with rum, has lain down in his 
vile den to sleep off his debauch, whose 
clothes have got on fire from the stove, 
or the over-turned kerosene, until he 
has been terribly burned, literally char- 
red. Still unsobered, he lies cursing 
and shouting until the breath becomes 
feebler, and the poor soul passes away 
to give up its account. It may be that 
it is one whose dress and air show that 
he is one whose position in life is better 
and higher, but whose steps have run to 
evil, and who is here the victim of a 
midnight carousal. Or it is 


‘¢ One more unfortunate 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death,” 


but who now would call back the 
spirit she had just before endeavored to 
set loose, as she wildly calls for the 
antidote that may save her life. Life! 
why should she wish to go back to it? 
With her it means but acareer of shame: 
and suffering. But at last the work is 
done, and the doctor goes back to his 
bed, perhaps to be called again by the 
exclamation, “This man is dying, sir, 
in ward 4;” or, “ Mrs. Smith is keep- 
ing the whole ward awake by her talk-- 
ing, and says she won’t go to sleep, 
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unless I give her another draught ;” or, 
it may be that the doctor is keeping 
vigils over some poor fellow, to whom 


it is necessary to give so much opium, © 


that he must be carefully watched lest 
he become narcotized. If so, every 
hour or two he passes quietly into the 
ward, counts the pulse, made wondrous 
slow by the drug, puts his hand on the 
chest, which heaves so slowly that there 
is a solemn pause between the respira- 
tions, notes the number by his watch, 
and with a grim smile of satisfaction 
that his dangerous remedy is so faith- 
fully doing its work of subduing the 
action of that heart, which would else 
Tun riot and wear out its victim, creeps 
back to his room. And so, at last, the 
morning comes, and another day is to 
be gone over; and so on, for his term 
for eight months, until the poor fellow 
gives up his honors and his cares, to go 
out and tread the quieter walks of pri- 
vate practice, while the senior walker 
gladly, in his turn, goes through with 
the same earnest and exciting life. 

Many of the incidents of the daily 
life in such an institution are thrilling 
enough to form the bases of romances ; 
but the events succeed each other with 
such rapidity in a large hospital, that 
they receive very little attention after 
they have once passed by, and the act- 
ors and witnesses are too busy to record 
them. Thus they become a part of the 
unwritten dramas of the world. 

The ward devoted to the sufferers 
from mania a potu, or delirium tremens, 
the “ Del. Trem.” ward, as the nurses 
and house doctors were apt to call it, 
would alone furnish scenes for the pen- 
cil of the artist, which might surpass 
those of Hogarth or Holbein, so fright- 
ful is the demoniac appearance of man 
when the victim of his passions, and 
overcome with awful dread at the hor- 
rid shapes which his diseased brain has 
pictured. The visitor to such a ward, 
when it is well filled, would almost im- 
agine that he had entered one of the 
portals of the region of the lost. 

One poor victim lies muttering to 
himself, and constantly picking his bed 
clothes, now and then rising up and 
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fixedly staring, with horror delineated 
in every feature, on some fancied de- 
mon emerging from a crevice or corner. 
Another is hurling back, with awful 
blasphemy, the taunts and jeers with 
which his imaginary enemy is torment- 
ing him, while in the grated room off the 
main ward, reserved for the most vio- 
lent cases, a poor fellow is rushing mad- 
ly about, fighting a mortal combat with 
what seems to him areal enemy. The 
strait jacket and well-padded walls, 
however, protect him from doing him- 
self any harm, while the strong men 
chosen as nurses for these patients cow 
them down with a steady look, and 
preserve a Satanic order in this pande- 
monium. Occasionally, however, a suf- 
ferer from the effects of strong drink, 
instead of fearful shapes and imagina- 
tions, sees gentle spirits and dreams 
delightful dreams. A smile is constant- 
ly playing on such lips, and he seems 
like a child dreaming of angels. I well 
remember a poor artist, who had often 
suffered from delirium tremens, who 
told me that in his hours of insanity he 
saw images that Raphael or Angelo 
might have traced, and that visions of 
artistic beauty floated before him, 
which he could never execute in his 
sober hours, and yet the period of re- 
morse and intense physical suffering 
came to him all the same. 

It is said that one patient has been in 
the hospital more than a dozen times; 
but, as a rule, two or three attacks 
finish a career. The writer once heard 
an eminent Professor of Medicine say 
that he had no hopes whatever of the 
reform of a man who had once had 
delirium tremens. But this was before 
the days of inebriate asylums. 

The two wards that were devoted to 
little boys (very few little girls applied 
for admission) were very interesting 
places. The good women who took 
care of them were as kind to the waifs 
as if they were their own. The rooms 
were ornamented with pictures, and 
texts of Scripture on illuminated cards ; 
and after the doctors had made their 
dreaded visits, and the danger of being 
hurt was over, it was aright cheerful 
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place. The little fellows who were able 
to be out of bed would hobble around 
to those less fortunate, and chatter over 
their toys as cheerfully as boys who 
were well, They were mostly gamins, 
uncared for by father or mother, or, at 
least, very poorly watched over; who 
had suffered accident from heedlessly 
jumping on or off street-cars, or play- 
ing on the track, or from similar care- 
lessness. Occasionally, there was the 
victim of a carousal. One little Italian 
music vender, I remember, who was 
shot in the face and head with slugs 
from a revolver, in the hands of a man 
sitting nearly opposite him, in one of 
the dens of Baxter street. The motive 
for this terrible crime on the poor little 
child of some twelve years was never 
known. His swarthy father held him 
tenderly in his arms during the three or 
four days that he lived, responding to 
the wail that now and then came from 
his lips, in agonizing accents which rang 
through the ward. 

The slaughter of the innocents, as it 
takes place in our large cities from care- 
lessness and filth, is never more painful- 
ly seen than in the waiting-rooms of our 
dispensaries and the wards of our hos- 
pitals. 

“They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in high places 
With eyes turned on Deity.” 


This article should not be concluded 
without the statement that very much 
of the cleanliness, good order, and gen- 
eral efficiency for which the New York 
Hospital was famous, was due to the 
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fact that the visiting and inspecting 
committees of the Board of Governors 
appointed from their own number, 
whose duty it was to inspect the hos- 
pital once a week, to confer with the 
medical officers and superintendent, did 
their work thoroughly and well, al- 
though it must have been at the ex- 
pense of their private affairs. The 
house staff often met the venerable, but 
active President of the Board in his 
rounds about the wards, and were 
stimulated to the performance of their 
duty by the zeal with which he did 
his 


The “ doctors’ mob,” in the winter of 
1787 and ’88, when the infuriated popu- 
lace would have torn the hospital to the 
ground, because of the dissection of 
dead bodies, which they supposed was 
carried on within its walls, and when 
they became so infuriated as to stone 
the venerated John Jay and the gallant 
Baron Steuben, who were vainly en- 
deavoring to quiet them, is a part of 
the history of New York, and if prop- 
erly treated, would require an article of 
itself. With this exception, the New 
York Hospital has always been on excel- 
lent terms with the people, and enjoyed 
a deservedly excellent reputation among 
them. Many a hard-working man has 
strictly enjoined his family to have him 
carried to it, in case any serious acci- 
dent happened to him, preferring the 
care of its trained nurses and skilled 
physicians to that which his humble 
home could afford. May the time be 
not far off when it shall arise from its 
ruins, to again do its beneficent work. 
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“Lert Emmetsburg at 7 A. M.,” says 
my pocket-diary of 1863, under the 
heading of Wednesday, July 1. 

We had been marching northward 
about two weeks from our quarters at 
Acquia Landing, had crossed the Poto- 
mac at Edward’s Ferry, and well knew 
that we were in pursuit of Lee, who 
had made one of his splendid feints, 
got away under cover of it a good two- 
days’ march ahead of us, and was in 
Pennsylvania. Full many a rumor 
reached our ears, of Harrisburg sacked, 
of cornfields burned, of devastation and 
Vandalism, but how much to believe 
and kow much to reject, we could not 
tell. We had received no New York 
papers (on which regimental officers 
always relied for such information) 
since we started ; and except at Army, 
or, perhaps, Corps Headquarters, pre- 
cious little is generally known of the 
why and the wherefore, the cause and 
the effect of the marchings and counter- 
marchings of a large army. Gencrali- 
ties we could, of course, guess at, or 
hear about; that we were up in Penn- 
sylvania in pursuit of the “ Army of 
Northern Virginia,” we were well aware 
of; that we should not go much farther 
without a “big fight” we could easily 
imagine; but just where Lee was, or 
what battle-ground he would select, or 
how many days hence the collision 
woul occur, we had no conception of. 

Nor did we seriously bother ourselves 
about it. Our Colonel, brave fellow, 
had fallen in the awful mélée at Chan- 
cellorsville; our Lieutenant-Colonel was 
in command, and I was his Adjutant. 
There were no other mounted officers in 
his regiment, and we had enough to do 
to keep the command in good order, 
and ready for the hard work we knew 
was sure to come, without trying to find 
out the when and the where. 

Colonel —— and I were on very in- 
timate terms. We had each been in 
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service since early in the war, and each 
had joined this regiment (a new one) 
after a probation in the field; he under 
McDowell, I under gallant Kearny, 
which had made us veterans as com- 
pared with the other’ officers, none of 
whom had seen service until within the 
last few months. This had always 
made us good friends; and we had, 
from the first, shared our meals, slept 
under the same shelter-tent, and been 
officially and personally as closely allied 
as ever two officers could be. The 
Colonel let a good half of the duty fall 
upon me, and reposed great confidence 
in my discretion. My position in the 
regiment was a pleasant as well as a 
responsible one. 

We marched along leisurely enough, 
making about two miles in the hour, 
and then enjoying our ten-minutes halt, 
as is usual when there are no orders 
before the marching. Nothing was far- 
ther from our thoughts,—at least to us 
uninitiated fellows,—than the prospect 
of an immediate engagement. To be 
sure, we had broken up at three that 
morning, and by eleven or twelve 
o'clock had got within six or eight 
milesof Gettysburg—name unfamiliar, 
then, familiar since to all the world— 
but it was not till about two or three in 
the afternoon, that we heard the boom- 
ing of guns ahead, and began to prick 
up our ears at the probability of an 
approaching action. 

The booming went sullenly on, bear- 
ing no definite tidings, for half an hour 
or more, when our Brigade A. A. G. 
(little aware, poor fellow, that before 
sundown his life-blood would be ebb- 
ing out) rode down the column with, 
“ Keep your men well in hand, Colonel, 
and close them up—there’s fighting to 
do ahead!” and passed on with the 
message to the regiments in the rear. 

Now is the time to watch the coun- 
tenances of the men. Here one whose 
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face may be a shade paler, but his eye 
is none the less lustrous, nor his lips 
less firmly knit, as he weighs his incli- 
nation with his duty. Beside him lags 
a dead-beat, who five minutes hence 
will complain of sore feet, and make 
every excuse, and look for every chance 
to drop out and straggle; not far off, 
the bragging fellow, whom you would 
dub a lion from his words and a hare 
from his deeds; who will talk loud, 
and vent his gasconade on every side, 
but who will be as far to the rear in the 
coming broil as he can get, by sneaking 
or deliberately running away. The boy, 
fair-faced and small, scarce eighteen 
years old, that trudges behind him, 
whistling to keep his courage up and 
drown the remembrance of mother’s 
kiss and sister’s smile left far behind at 
home, .a pigmy compared with his file 
leader, and probably often a sufferer 
from the bully’s coarseness and ill-na- 
ture, is yet an unconscious hero. He 


will be in line when the braggart is 
skulking in the rear; he will do the 


work which the dead-beat avoids; he 
will march on with sore and blistered 
feet ; he will stick to the ranks till he 
is shot down and crippled. At such a 
time it is easy to tell who is to be relied 
upon, and who to be spotted as a 
shirk or a coward. As a rule, for a 
volunteer company, give me the well- 
bred lad of less than twenty. Easy to 
manage, relying upon his officers for 
guidance and example instead of his 
own discretion, less conscious of dan- 
ger, foo young to be bound by any 
habits, the boy will generally out- 
march, out-work, and out-fight the old- 
er man; and you may be sure that ina 
tight place he will stick to you gallantly, 
and if you will only Zead, he will follow 
through thick and thin. I do not refer 
to the old, trained soldier; I only speak 
of volunteers. 

We had been keeping up the accele- 
rated pace, probably two miles and a 
half an hour, for some little while, when 
several staff-officers, one by one, came 
down the line to urge us on, and every 
now and then stopping to answer an 
inquiry about the news. Once told, it 
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soon got abroad. “ The First Corps has 
had an engagement some five miles on, 
at Gettysburg, and Reynolds has cap- 
tured a whole rebel brigade !” 

“ Bully for Reynolds!” is the univer- 
sal comment. 

Then, a few minutes later, comes 
another rumor: “General Reynolds 
killed!” 

“Close up, men! Captain, keep your 
men well together!” is the instinctive 
comment on this. 

By this time every one has forgotten 
any symptoms of fatigue which may 
have been creeping over him, in the 
exciting anticipation of an approaching 
fray. Every one’s blood flows quicker, 
every pulse beats louder, every nerve is 
more sensitive, and every one feels that 
he is living faster than he was half an 
hour since. 

Nor this from faint-heartedness, The 
bravest men will feel a certain dread on 
going into action, at least every man 
who has a high-strung nature and a 
gentle blood. I have seen men whose 
sluggishness never left them, even in the 
deadliest struggle; who had no dread 
because no appreciation of danger. I 
have seen men who were continually 
saying they would rather fight than not, 
who were on their muscle continually, 
“ spoiling for a fight,” as they say over 
in Erin; but my humble experience, 
gathered on some scores of hard-fought 
fields with the old Third Corps, has 
taught me that such men are generally 
unreliable, and that they do not make 
good officers. Some of them may do 
for a charge on a battery, where ten 
minutes will do the work; but for your 
steady, cool leader, who will neither 
lose his head in the flurry of an action, 
nor let slip a good opportunity from 
sheer inertia, commend me to the man 
who has the nerves to feel his danger, 
and the nerve to do his duty. 

Ever and anon there was a lull in the 
firing ahead, and then it would break 
out again with fresh vigor. We hur- 
ried on without the hourly halts; but 
for fear of bringing the men into action 
too tired to be effective, no double- 
quick was ordered. Finally, early in 
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the afternoon, we hove in sight of Get- 
tysburg. Passing on through the town, 
with much ado preventing the men 
from dropping out to get the tempting 
drinks of water, ladled out by women 
and maidens at nearly every house, we 
reached the outskirts of the place, 
marched into the fields, and were drawn 
up into double column in the place 
pointed out by the proper staff-officer. 

We then had a few minutes to our- 
selves. The men were allowed to rest 
in line, and each one sat or lay down in 
the most comfortable position just 
where he was, some reclining at full 
length and closing their eyes, some 
merely squatting down to discuss a 
hard tack and the situation, while the 
first sergeants called the roll. 

The Colonel and I sat under an apple 
tree (our regiment was in an orchard), 
and speculated upon the coming en- 
counter, and its probable results. He 
‘was a married man; I not, as yet. He 
lad been wedded to his fiancée some 
eight months before, on the very day he 
started to join his regiment, and had 
left her immediately after the ceremony 
and informal breakfast, a wife by only 
half. They had been married so that, 
in the event of his being wounded, she 
might have the right to go to him, and 
nnrse him through his sickness. Our 
talk was naturally more or less of our 
dear ones at home, and each committed 
to the other messages and directions, 
often given before, in case of mishap. 

We were both members of the Epis- 
copal church. The Colonel was an up- 
right, conscientious Christian, who did 
his whole duty not only with military 
precision, but with scrupulous fidelity 
to himself; and I verily believe that no 
soldier was ever more upheld in a strict 
path of duty by his sincere religious 
feeling, than our good Colonel. In 
some things, I used to think, he carried 
his religious scruples too far, but in the 
main I always saw the benefit of his 
piety. 

As he and I sat apart from the rest 
of the officers and men, and somewhat 
secluded from their observation, the 
Colonel said to me in the midst of our 
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conversation: “ Adjutant, we are going 
to have some hot work shortly,—let us 
ask His protection.” I readily assented, 
and we knelt down under the tree, and 
uttered, each in his own heart, a prayer 
to the God of Hosts. It was a sincerely 
unaffected act, prompted only by the 
solemnity of the occasion, and, I feel 
sure, had its good effect on both of us. 

Not iong after, the firing, which for 
some time had been hushed, broke out 
again about a half a.mile on our left, 
where the First Corps was still holding 
its own, despite the loss of its gallant 
leader. The ground was open, and we 
could see the opposing lines of infantry 
pouring, now a scattering, now a more 
concentrated fire of musketry into each 
other’s ranks. Occasionally, a regiment 
would show signs of wavering, then 
again would rally with a cheer and 
return to its former steadiness, the 
while the mounted officers rode along 
the lines, and the staff and orderlies 
galloped to and fro between the front, 
and the Commanding-General in the 
rear. 

“Fall in!” rang along our own line, 
from regiment to regiment, as the tune 
of skirmish firing was suddenly taken 
up in our own front. But there needed 
no command for that, as three or four 
of the cracking rifles ahead sufficed to 
tell us that beyond the woods the ene- 
my’s skirmishers, preceding their ad- 
vance, had suddenly encountered our 
own. Quickly formed, we were march- 
ed in line of double columns at de- 
ploying distance, forward through the 
fields, tearing down the fences in our 
way, or climbing them in confused 
ranks, and re-forming on the other side. 
Our whole division thus advanced some 
three or four hundred yards, when we 
were ordered to halt and deploy, the 
brigades in reserve remaining in col- 
umn. On deployment, we stood, as far 
as we could see over the level ground 
to the left, and extending to some 
woods on the right. How our flanks 
were protected we could not see, though 
we could readily imagine. All we ex- 
pected was that there was work enough 
cut out for us in front, and we concen- 
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trated our whole attention towards that 
point. 

And now for a ludicrous event—for 
such will happen at all times. My 
favorite horse—“ Fanny Grey "—I had 
been obliged to send into Washington 
for a rest, as she had completely run 
down by hard work and little or no 
feed in the Chancellorsville campaign ; 
and, in her stead, my friends had sent 
me a little brown mare, which I nick- 
named “ Dimple.” Now Dimple was a 
very nice little beast of Morgan breed, 
and very serviceable; but she had never, 
as yet, smelt gunpowder. From the 
time we had come within sound of the 
cannonading, Miss Dimple had been 
getting more and more excitable, and 
by the time we arrived within the im- 
mediate range of the enemy’s artillery, 
when an occasional shell would whiz 
above our heads, or explode near by, I 
had had extreme difficulty in managing 
her, and attending to my duty beside. 
And the skirmish-firing had capped the 
climax, so that when we were advanc- 
ing in columns, the little wretch, scared 
by an explosion altogether too near for 
her sensitive nerves, bolted with me out 
to the front, far beyond our line, and in 
disagreeable proximity to where I knew 
the enemy to be, creating a peal of 
laughter, at my expense, through the 
whole brigade, in which she and I were 
well known; and completely shocking 
my sense of propriety and military 
punctilio. But worse was to come. 
The next close explosion (before the 
occurrence of which I had reduced her 
to terms, and again taken my place on 
the right of the regiment) set Miss 
Dimple off “en carriére” in a diamet- 
rically opposite direction. This was in- 
sufferable, it looked so very like run- 
ning away, which, in a physical point 
of view, it in truth was. This “ bolt” 
occasioned another laugh, at which I 
began to get nettled. But fortunately, 
on again rejoining the regiment, Dim- 
ple covered with foam, and, I fear, 
bearing some severe punctures from my 
heavy spurs on her pretty flanks, I saw 
that all the mounted officers of regi- 
ments in our division were dismounting 
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(a by no means unusual, but, I think, 
vicious habit before going into action) ; 
and I, nothing loth, though at the same 
time disapproving of the principle, 
gave over Dimple toa stray drummer 
to take to the rear, and resumed my 
duties on foot. 

As to this habit of dismounting in 
action, I consider it a very bad one. It 
is good in one way, for it saves many 
of the superior officers from being dis- 
abled, thus preserving their utility in 
their respective commands; but unless, 
when behind breastworks, or ia a de- 
cidedly defensive attitude, it is much 
more apt to do harm by showing the 
men that their officers are seeking to 
protect themselves, than good in saving 
them from wounds. A mounted officer 
ean do more to keep his men steady, 
than if he were on foot. However, the 
instinct of self-preservation is generally 
sufficient to induce one to dismount, if 
he sees the example set by competent 
authority. 

And so here I was on foot, in rear of 
the right of the regiment, shouting 
encouragement to the officers and men, 
and trying to keep the line steady, for 
already our skirmishers had been driven 
in by the enemy, and came falling back 
towards us, exchanging an occasional 
shot as they retreated. 

Passing through our ranks to the 
rear, they soon discovered to our view 
the rebel sharpshooters, who, in their 
turn, were soon withdrawn to make 
way for the advance of the rebel line, 
which was ordered to attack us and 
drive us through the town. 

A moment or two of breathless anx- 
iety and impatience, and the irregular 
line of butternut and gray hove gradu- 
ally in sight—their officers all mounted, 
waving their swords and cheering on 
their men. It had been hard, hitherto, 
to make our men reserve their fire. In 
a new regiment, there are always a few 
nervous fellows, who are sure to pop 
off their pieces long before there is any 
thing to aim at, and unless great care is 
taken, and the men constantly caution- 
ed, half the rest will follow suit, and 
waste their ammunition, courage and 
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morale, in worse than fruitless firing. 
And now, of course, there was the usual 
proportion of stray shots, each followed 
by a volley of oaths from the delin- 
quents’ superiors, and not a few by a 
sound rap over the head, administered 
to the offending son of Mars by a testy 
file-closer. 

The danger of a premature general 
firing came, however, speedily to an 
end; for when the rebel line had ar- 
rived to within some two hundred 
yards from our own, the command was 
given, and a spirited fire by file rattled 
down from the right of each company. 

This in no way checked the enemy’s 
advance, but it drew their fire; and 
they continued slowly to push on, keep- 
ing it up in a desultory manner as they 
drew near, while ever and anon, as the 
smoke would clear away, in some spot, 
you could see their officers rushing to 
and fro in excited endeavors to keep 
their men braced up to their work. 

At about a hundred yards’ distance 
they halted, and as their fire became 


more steady, it began to have more 


visible effect upon our ranks. Every 
five or six seconds some poor fellow 
would throw up his arms with an 
“Ugh!” and drop; then pick himself 
up, perhaps, and start for the rear. 
Another would drop flat on his face, or 
his back, without a sound; another 
break down, and fall together in a 
heap. Still another would let drop his 
gun, and holding his shattered arm, 
would leave the ranks; or, perhaps, 
stay by to encourage his comrades. 
One brave boy near me, I remember, 
shot in the leg, sat there loading and 
firing with as much regularity and cool- 
ness as if untouched, now and then 
shouting to some comrade in front of 
him to make room for his shot; while 
some scared booby, with a scratch scarce 
deep enough to draw the blood, would 
run bellowing out of range; or some 
man, who had completely lost his head 
in the excitement, though mechanically 
keeping his place in line, would load 
his musket and deliberately fire in the 
air. 

Before ten minutes of this work were 
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well past, a good quarter of the men 
were lying about dead or wounded, or 
were limping back to the surgeons; but 
, Still the firing went on, neither side 
showing symptoms of wavering. Under 
the never-ceasing encouragements of the 
officers, generally taking the form of 
“Give °em —, boys!” or, “Knock 
spots out of them, boys!” or, “ Rake 
— out of ’em, boys!” this familiar 
synonym for heat creeping into almost 
every admonition, our. men, though with 
thinned ranks and ghastly wounds star- 
ing them in the face on every side, kept 
unflinchingly up to the mark. 

After about thirty minutes of this 
withering fire, the rebels made a charge. 
It was not a charge on the double- 
quick, but a simple advance, firing as 
they came on. At the same time a 
rebel battery, which somehow had crept 
up on an eminence to our right, some 
half mile distant, began to pepper us 
with grape and canister. This was very 
annoying, for although the fire of a 
battery is much less deadly at a dis- 
tance than musketry close at hand, the 
noises are so much more appalling that 
men ‘will get uneasy under a harmless 
shelling quicker than under a murder- 
ous fire of small arms. And this bat- 
tery was unfortunately almost in rear 
of our flank. 

But our line preserved its steadiness, 
nevertheless, until the rebels had ap- 
proached to within sixty o1: eighty 
yards, when it showed signs of becom- 
ing unsteady. We officers redoubled 
our exertions, shouted, waved our 
swords, swore, struck the men most 
inclined to give way, went to almost 
every extreme, but with no avail. Our 
line had already fallen back twelve or 
fifteen yards, we could see the division 
on our right in full retreat, and there 
was no disguising the fact that we were 
fairly driven off the field. 

Just at this juncture, while rushing 
about, ordering and entreating, gesticu- 
lating and threatening, I was knocked 
clean off my feet by an excruciating 
blow (so it felt) on my right foot; our 
line passed over me in retreat, and I 
found myself in the disagreeable posi- 
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tion of being between two fires (neither 
side having ceased their fusillade), and 
with redoubled prospects of being taken 
prisoner. 
so quickly that I had no time to get 
any of our men to carry me off, and 
having no desire to be shot again, with 
“ discretion is the better part of valor” 
on my lips, I lay down where I fell, 
among the dead and wounded, until the 
rebels, after a rousing yell, ceased firing, 
and advanced in pursuit of our retiring 
men. Then I sat up again, the rebel 
line passed over me, and I was captured. 

A moment after, a rebel straggler, 
unkempt and powder-begrimed, came 
along seeking whom he might devour, 
and seeing an officer sitting before him 
in the hated blue coat, demanded my 
arms. As no one but an officer had a 
right to disarm me, I told him to “ Go 
to —— ;” improper language, I confess, 
but pardonable, perhaps, on this occa- 
sion. But instead of minding my ad- 
monition, he raised his gun, as if to 
club me. Luckily for my brain, how- 
ever, as I was grabbing at my revolver, 
an officer on General Gordon’s staff, as 
I afterwards ascertained, happening to 
notice my dilemma, gave a shout to my 
would-be immolator, which arrested his 
blow, and, on his turning about and 
ascertaining its source, had the effect 
of sending him about his business with 
a “ D—d Yank., anyhow!” and I was 
saved from a broken crown. The officer 
rode up to me, demanding my arms, 
which I reluctantly surrendered, espe- 
cially the sword—a gift, and a very 
handsome weapon. However, it was 
the fate of war. The officer told me 
the attacking division was Gordon’s, 
asked my Corps, and before I could 
ascertain his name, with a view of sub- 
sequently recovering my sword, he rode 
away about his duties. 

I then set to work to examine my 
wound. Cutting off my boot and stock- 
ing, I found that a Minié ball had gone 
through my ankle-joint. This was not 
my first wound, but in neither of my 
prior ones had bones been broken, and 
I had no idea how painful such a shot 
could be. Tearing up my handkerchief, 
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I made a compress for each side of the 
wounded ankle, using my canteen-water 
to moisten it, and bound it up with a 
bandage I had long carried in my 
pocket ; then, with the aid of a sergeant 
of our regiment, who had been cap- 
tured, and a Confederate tatterdema- 
lion, who was disposed to be accommo- 
dating, and, I dare say, glad to go to 
the rear instead of the front, I limped 
away on one foot, holding the cumber- 
some limb out before me. 

My progress was not speedy, but any 
change was pleasant; for the place 
where I had been shot was literally 
strewed with killed and wounded, and, 
withal, a worrying little skirmish was 
still going on between advancing reb. 
and retreating Yank., just far enough 
away for fifty per cent. of the balls to 
whiz round our heads in undesirable 
proximity. 

Still, in about an hour, by dint of 
frequent rests, I had limped some quar- 
ter of a mile to the rear, into a grove 
of trees, through which ran a good 
sized stream. At the side of this I took 
up my stand (figuratively speaking), 
and pressing a drummer-boy into my 
service, by the aid of a tin cup and 
considerable urging of the youngster, I 
kept my wound in a cool and unin- 
flamed state by dripping an almost con- 
stant stream of water upon it. And to 
this habit, in which I persevered all 
day and most of the night during the 
five days I was without medical treat- 
ment, I ascribe the fact that very little 
sign of mortification ever showed itself. 

Before arriving at my brook-side rest- 
ing-place, I had passed over the spot 
where the rebel line had been posted 
during the engagement, and I perceived, 
with a grim sort of satisfaction, that 
apparently more gray jackets were lying 
about than blue jackets in the place I 
had just before left; which was a par- 
tial, though perhaps inhuman, reward 
for the laborious drills in which I had 
participated during the previous nine 
months. But,in the main, my animos- 
ity had merged into selfishness, and all 
my thoughts, for the time being, were 
concentrated upon the ankle. 
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I had sat but a few moments by the 
brook, when an officer rode up, dis- 
mounted, and entered into conversation 
with me. He knew my corps by my 
badge, but was anxious to know as 
much of the movements of the rest of 
the army as possible. I knew little, 
and was conveniently ignorant of that, 
in my talk with him; and soon tired 
of pumping, he asked me if I would as 
lief give him my spur, as his jaded ani- 
mal needed its incentive as much as 
forage. I complied with his request 
right willingly, as a spur was likely to 
be of little use to me now. 

While on this subject, I may as well 
relate the singular adventure which 
befel my other spur, which I had cut 
off and thrown aside with my boot. It 
was a large Mexican spur, with two 
inch rowels and jingling pendents, the 
sort of spurs any one in search of 
“style” is apt to indulge in out in the 
field. Its well burnished brass, as it lay 
on the ground, had caught the eye of a 
stray reb, who picked it up, and carried 
it off as lawful booty. He had not gone 
far, dandling his prize, before he came 
across Colonel ——, who had likewise 
been wounded and left on the field, but 
although within twenty rods of each 
other, owing to the number of casualties 
in our immediate vicinity, neither he 
nor I knew of the other’s mishap. 

The Colonel at once recognized the 
spur, and asked the man where he had 
found it. “ Aboot forty or fifty yards 
over thar!” quoth he, “ on a boot—the 
cursed Yank was shot through the foot, 
damn him!” The Colonel at once de- 
manded the spur as the property of his 
adjutant, and backing up his demand 
by the judicious display of a green- 
back, possessed himself of the article, 
which he subsequently returned to me, 
He thus knew I was shot, and rested 
not till he had reéstablished communi- 
cation with me. 

I had frequent visits from lesser Con- 
federate officers, generally of the medi- 
cal, commissary, or quartermaster’s de- 
partments, and many really agreeable 
talks with them during the remainder 
of the day, at my station by the brook. 
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Most of them I found courteous, good- 
natured, and intelligent; few of them 
assuming, and the majority decided 
gentlemen. All were very confident of 
success in this move, sure that it would 
result in a peace favorable to the Con- 
federacy; their usual argument being 
that the Northern Democrats would soon 
see an end put to the war, and an hon- 
orable peace secured to their brother- 
politicians South. Any dissent from 
this view was apt to be treated as short- 
sighted and biassed, so that I soon 
learned to keep my opinions on the 
war-question to myself. But I have no 
cause to complain of my treatment by 
Gordon’s Brigade. It was uniformly 
kind and considerate, and fully justitied 
the high reputation the brigade enjoyed 
throughout the rebel army for its good 
discipline and material. 

About 8 p. M., through the kindness 
of a rebel surgeon, I was carried into a 
neighboring house, and given a much 
more comfortable place than I had a 
right to expect, a bed and mattrass. 
This was an entirely unlooked-for lux- 
ury, and duly rejoiced over; but when 
the surgeon in charge assigned one of 
our captured men, Frangois by name, 
to me and my comrades as nurse, my 
delight knew no bounds. I considered 
myself made. 

One of our General officers, a division 
commander, lay in the next room to me 
(my bed was in a little room, where I 
was all by myself), severely shot 
through the body. His chance of life 
seemed very slim; but, like a brave 
man, he resolved he would not die, 
unless it was an absolute consequence ; 
and as a reward for his valor in health 
and in sickness, he subsequently got 
well. I have often known such recover- 
ies from sheer force of will; and I have 
known men with slight wounds that- 
ought not to have kept them on the 
sick-list three weeks, worry themselves 
into the grave, for fear they were going 
to die. I only once caught a sight of 
the General, as they were bringing him 
into the house on his stretcher, and as 
we could neither of us move, our com- 
munication was limited to messages 
through the medium of Francois. 
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The surgeon completed his kindneases 
by giving mea morphine pill (a very 
precious thing in rebeldom), but had 
no time to examine my foot, as so many 
more severely wounded men were to be 
attended to. But the pill was a great 
boon, and under its drowsy influence I 
managed to get several hours’ sleep 
during the night. 

As morning dawned, an occasional 

gave notice of another impending 
clash of arms. It made us prisoners feel 
uncomfortable in the last degree; nor 
were we made less nervous by a report 
brought in by Frangois, shortly after 
sunrise, that our house was in direct 
range of the Union batteries, which he 
could see posted on the hills beyond 
the town. Of all things apt to make 
you ill at ease, is being wounded and 
under fire; and when the fire happens 
to be that of your own forces, the nerv- 
ousness becomes painful in the extreme. 
Frangois’ report proved to be only too 
correct, as was soon after verified by 
the many shells which burst in the im- 
mediate vicinity of our hospital, and 
the three which went through it. 

These last were missives from our 
friends, which could well have been 
spared. One of them set the house on 
fire, and only by considerable exertion 
were the flames extinguished. The 
other two contented themselves with 
scattering the plaster and such inmates 
of the house as were capable of being 
scattered, pars quorum non fui; and 
one of them brought the ceiling down 
upon my bed, much to my astonish- 
ment, discomfort and pain. 

Ihave said above that I have cause 
only to remember my treatment in rebel 
hands as courteous and kind. I except 
one case, About noon of July 2d, I had 
managed to pump out of the owner of 
the house the weighty fact that he had 
a small barrel of corn.meal and some 
half-dozen ducks hid away in the gar- 
ret, sole relics of his “teeming flocks 
and granges full,” for which, prior to 
the rebel occupation of his farm, he 
had “ thanked the bounteous Pan.” By 
earnest entreaty, and prompt payment 
of his starvation-price, I induced him 
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to transfer his right, title, and interest 
in a portion of this meal, and three of 
these ducks, to me. I had at the time 
been fasting some twenty-four hours, was 
reduced by the loss of blood, and felt 
in great need of some nourishing food. 
On obtaining the precious edibles, with 
which I hoped to make glad the hearts 
of my comrades as well as my own, I 
committed them to the care of Frangois, 
with orders to cook them without de- 
lay, and serve them up d@ la militaire, 
which means, generally, on a more or 
less clean board. Soon ascended from 
the kitchen below the savoury smell of 
roasting duck and browning corn-cake ; 
and I need tell none who have fasted as 
long under similar circumtances, how 
savory it was. 

But in the delicious odor lay the 
danger. Not alone to our nostrils did 
it ascend, but it attracted to the spot a 
couple of straggling, voracious butter- 
nuts. 

“Yank., what the hell you got 
there?” suddenly saluted the ears of 
startled Francois. Too late to hide 
even a portion of the viands, poor 
Francois stood rooted to the spot. 

“Who the hell does them ducks be- 
long to?” inquired the spokesman of 
the party. 

“To a wounded officer up-stairs.” 

“ Confed. or Yank. ?” 

Here was an awkward casuistic di- 
lemma. Possibly, under all the circum- 
stances, Frangois would have been ex- 
cusable in positive equivocation, if not 
absolute falsehood; but not versed in 
either of these useful arts, as soldiers 
are generally too apt to be, he unhesi- 
tatingly answered : 

“Union!” 
™ “ Well, damn him, give me the ducks 
then.” 

And amid entreaties, protestations, 
and appeals, the ducks were borne 
away, leaving poor Frangois not to be 
comforted, and we hungry mortals 
above, dinnerless, and without a chance 
of dinner. 

This piece of foraging, even consider- 
ing the source—a pair of butternut 
stragglers—I have always felt to be 
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meanness personified. Perhaps I am 
biassed. But to take food from a 
wounded man, be he friend or foe, must 
require a pitifully small nature. 

Francois felt worse than I did; and 
shortly after endeavored to retrieve 
himself by bringing me some broken 
hard-tack, which, though on a search- 
ing cros3-examination, I elicited to have 
been gathered from the haversacks of 
sundry dead men hard by, I nevertheless 
ate with such relish as my physical con- 
dition and the not very great sweetness 
of the morsel allowed. 

My diary of July 2d contains little. 
I was too weak to write much. I had 
lost considerable blood, and felt listless, 
Among the jottings occur: ‘“ Long, 
weary day,”— Wound very painful,”— 
“Wonder how long before my ankle 
will get well again.” 

This last is curious. I might have 
known that with the ankle-joint shot 
all to splinters, I could never have any 
thing but a stiff foot, even if I could 
keep the foot at all; but all my life I 


had been a great runner, jumper, gym- 
nast, cricketer; my legs had always 
been the best part of me,—not so much 
in the handsome as in the useful line; 
and I never once dreamed that all these 
habits were of the past, and that in the 
future I should limp along through the 


world—a cripple. I can give no idea 
of the heart-swelling shock I felt when 
told I must lose my leg. Ido not re- 
member that I ever had any thing so 
entirely crush me for the moment, as 
this unlooked-for bitter news. 

On Friday, July 3d, I was evidently 
still more listless, partly from inaction, 
but mainly from the drain on my sys- 
tem occasioned by the loss of so much 
blood and the constant pain. I had 
had no medical attendance whatever ; 
surgeons were few, patients many. Only 
“ Rebel Commissary ” is jotted down in 
my (liary. But this recalls a pleasant 
reminiscence. 

About 3 Pp. mM, of that day, a Confed- 
erate officer came into my room, sat 
down, and began talking with me, 
Suddenly he stopped, and said : 

“You look as if you wanted some- 
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thing to eat and drink. Have you any 
one here to wait on you?” 

I called Francois, to whom the Com- 
missary gave a hastily scribbled note 
on a page torn from my diary, telling 


‘him where to go and bring what was 


ordered therein. In some twenty min- 
utes, Frangois returned with a tin-cup 
of hot coffee, and three or four nice 
buttered rolls. Little did I ask where 
such delicacies came from. I only 
thanked the Commissary, and did im- 
mediate justice to his bounty. A 
brighter spot in the whole of my life I 
do not remember than this little cour- 
tesy. 

The Commissary told me that our 
forces were getting badly beaten, de- 
spite their good position on the hills. 

This I took cum grano salis. He also 
told me that they expected the Union 
army to retreat during the coming 
night, in which case there was no 
doubt the war was at an end. I did 
not pretend to argue the case with him, 
but I nevertheless had my own notions 
on the subject. Most of our conversa- 
tion was on other topics. We had both 
been students at Heidelberg, and found 
no lack of pleasant memories to chat 
about. Since then I have cherished a 
warm friendship for this gentleman, 
though his name has escaped my me- 
mory, and I have no idea where his lot 
may be cast. 

Under Saturday, July 4th, I find 
only the word “ambulances” noted 
in my diary. This I remember to have 
been the information, scarcely credited 
at the time, that some Union ambu- 
lances had driven up the road within 
quarter of a mile of the house, Fran- 
¢ois said he had seen them; but I fear- 
ed he was mistaken. To be sure, there 
had been an almost universal cessation 
in the firing, the rebel pickets had been 
withdrawn to near our house, and large 
masses of the enemy’s troops had left 
the vicinity; but so little idea had I 
that the enemy would leave us behind, 
that I could scarcely credit such good 
news. I was not aware that they could 
not carry off one out of five of their 
own wounded, for lack of transportation, 
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And when on Sunday, the 5th, we 
woke up to find that the rebel army 
had actually left, that we had won a 
great victory, that the enemy was in 
full retreat lest he should be cut off 
before he could cross the Potomac, who 
shall depict the joy which made warm 
our hearts and shone in our faces? We 
were recaptured, victorious, not doom- 
ed to starvation in Libby or Anderson- 
ville. Happiness was not our condition 
—we were in the seventh heaven. 

But this ends my subject. I need not 
tell of my being carried into town, in 
the same ambulance with the Colonel, 
who, when he had found where I was, 
rested not till he had got me beside 
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him again; of our procuring a private 
room in Gettysburg, through the kind 
instrumentality of a friendly General 
officer; of the lovely care of our good 
hostess; of the Colonel’s pretty wife 
coming to rejoice over his safety; of 
my suffering amputation; of my being 
carried home ; and of my living to know 
that a one-legged man is not necessarily 
a cripple in its worst sense ;—all this I 
need not tell. My story ends when I 
was recaptured; and I doubt not my 
reader has already found out that I was 
one of the luckiest, take it for all in all, 
of the poor fellows who, during the 
war, were so often “left wounded on 
the field.” 


LAVINIA: 
PART III. 


THROUGH HEAT AND DUST, TOWARDS NOON. 


VII. 


Lavrsta carried her point. That is, 
she went to the Centre and opened a 
school there. There was no lack of 
children. The country was running 
over with Smiths, and Gobers, Tisdales, 
Coits, and Caldwells. They all knew 
Benjamin—they all knew about La- 
vinia. A year ago they invited her to 
come to the Centre and teach their 
young folks, and she was now more 
than glad when she found herself among 
them. She had arrived at that stage of 
civilization when it appears to the in- 
dividual the all-important thing to se- 
cure his own mental advantage. The 
Centre afforded better facilities than 
the Ridge. She had no domestic re- 
sponsibilities that she could perceive. 
Her work was along the line of choice. 

She heard from the Ridge people 
now and then. Letter writing became 
the torment of young Ben’s life, and 
there was no escape for him. His father 
decided that it was almost worth while 
to give up Vinny to have secured this 
opportunity for improvement to the 
boy. But many a hot tear blistered the 


scrawled pages which found their way 
from the Ridge to the Centre. 

Occasionally Mr. Kearney addressed 
a note to Lavinia, such missives as were 
sure to provoke a smile, sometimes a 
sharp rejoinder. His comments on Mrs. 
Flynn xée Myres, she could not quite 
understand, and did not in the least 
like. Sometimes he had news to com- 
municate concerning the United States 
Consul to the Mediterranean, and the 
letters thus freighted were welcome in- 
deed. 

Once a month, Lavinia spent Sunday 
at home. Usually, she saw both Mr. 
Kearney and Jasper on these visits. Mr. 
Kearney, she perceived, would not die 
of chagrin on account of Miss Myres’ 
silly act. She had been warned against 
Mr. Kearney by a man as wise as Mr. 
Brooks. Was there need of such warn- 
ing? Lavinia saw that he was a bril- 
liant youth. Sharp as a sword, glitter- 
ing as an icicle, and at heart as cold. 
He liked comforts. No other person 
seemed to appreciate them as keenly ; 
he had much gratitude to express when 
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made comfortable. Mrs. Tisdale set a 
good table, and the few whom Benja- 
min liked were welcome to the good 
cheer. Benjamin liked Mr. Kearney, 
and it was easy for him to make Mrs. 
Tisdale his friend. She liked cheerful, 
unpretending people. Kearney was 
cheerful, and often made the old house 
ring with laughter. His fastidiousness 
he kept to himself. Often young Ben 
and young Flo were completely en- 
chanted by him. 

When Lavinia came home he had 
much to say about Mrs. Michael Flynn, 
and her return to Highland Towers, 
from her bridal tour. But Lavinia 
shrank from what seemed to her dia- 
bolical merriment at the expense of 
bride and groom. She was severe on 
the young lady who had presumed so 
far on the fondness of her father as to 
introduce into his house a son to whom 
he could give no welcome. Kearney 


liked to argue with Lavinia on that 
point, and she could see the line of 


policy he had adopted ; it was to pat- 
ronize the bridegroom, and make him- 
self essential to the family peace. He 
was often at Highland Towers, as dur- 
ing the summer he was mainly occupied 
in laying out Highland Park, a tract of 
land adjoining the Towers, which Mr. 
Myres intended to dispose of by the 
morsel when the land should be brought 
into a condition that would demand 
highest prices. 

Once when Lavinia went home, she 
found her little sister just returned from 
spending the day at the Towers with 
Mrs. Flynn. Mr. Kearney had taken 
her up in the morning, and brought 
‘her back at night, and the girl was as 
happy as a bird over the wonderful 
day. 

Lavinia was more disturbed, think- 
ing of that visit, than she would have 
been by many an apparently more im- 
portant event. 

It was generally noticeable, in fact, 
that Lavinia went back to the Centre, 
much less refreshed than might have 
been expected. She admitted to herself 
that she would probably succeed better 
in the performance of her duties if she 
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remained quietly at her post till the 
long vacation. Yes, undoubtedly, if 
she, as the exception to woman-kind, 
was called upon to consider her own 
interests mainly in this world. 

From one of her Sundays at the 
Ridge, Lavinia returned to her work 
with this piece of knowledge. Mr. 
Kearney continued to superintend 
Riverdale, Highland Towers, and High- 
land Park, but he had also become in- 
volved in another and more important 
interest. Jacob Whitestock and he had. 
formed a partnership, and set up a saw- 
mill to be run by steam. 

He told Lavinia that he considered 
himself committed to success and the 
family compact, now that he had gone 
into business with her cousin, and she 
felt that she need not warn him against 
Jacob. A friendly alliance which would 
involve mutual sacrifice, might as well 
have been talked about by two cime- 
tars. Lavinia wondered what Jasper 
would say to this. 

Of course, any man who was able to 
do it, had a right to introduce the aids 
to labor into any neighborhood, though 
the interests of others might thereby be 
jeopardized. If Jasper Caldwell chose 
to use water power, that was no reason 
why another man should abstain from 
the use of steam. If Jasper shrank 
from carrying on operations in the spirit 
of the time, what could he expect but 
that he would lose in the race? La- 
vinia was indignant at her own impa- 
tience when she considered the state of 
things. She perceived that it was the 
old, narrow-minded, selfish spirit of her 
race that made her think with a frown 
of Jacob’s enterprise ! 

A year had passed away, when La- 
vinia sat one afternoon in her school- 
room, after the children were dismissed, 
reading a letter which had that day 
reached her from the city of the Consul 
over the sea, A single reading like 
that, and memory would never lose 
one precious word. Happy moment! 
sweet hour of rest! A happier moment, 
a sweeter hour, Lavinia would perhaps 
never know. 

She had arrived at the last loving 
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word, when Jasper Caldwell drove up 
to the door. 

Hearing the sound of wheels, Lavinia 
went out, thinking that perhaps some 
one had stopped to pick up a lingering 
boy or girl, and there was Jasper, as 
cool and collected as if he had merely 
driven up to her father’s door to in- 
quire after horse-feed. 

She would have felt some alarm had 
he not looked smiling and happy. Still 
she was disturbed. Why had he come ? 
There was, moreover, something in Jas- 
per’s self that was not perceptible when 
she left the Ridge. He Jooked as a man 
does when he begins to go down; 
though he had made his best appear- 
ance in coming to the Centre, some- 
thing she missed, and not now for the 
first time, though now with more disa- 
greeable certainty ; something of his old 
integrity, uprightness, and manfulness, 
He was not taking that stand against 
the flesh she had expected him to take. 
Evidently, he was getting discouraged. 
Her heart sank. Perhaps she ought not 
to have gone away from home! It was 
the first time that the suspicion had 
found a voice. She had not now allow- 
ed it, but voice it had found. 

“Are you ready to go home, La- 
vinia?” he asked, dropping the reins, 
but retaking his seat. “I’m in luck to 
find you here.” 

“‘ Not quite,” she answered, yet with 
the expectation that his next words 
would be, “ You must.” 

“ You will say yes in a minute, when 
I tell you that they need you.” 

What has happened?” she asked. 
“T am sorry,” she thought. 

“Nothing alarming. A sprained an- 
kle, and that’s all. Your mother slip- 
ped down a step of the cellar stairs, 
She thought she could get on without 
sending for you, and has tried it too 
long. It'll be a good while before she 
gets about again, they say. Your father 
sent me for you.” 

“T must go then, of course. To- 
night ?” 

“That’s what they reckoned you 
would.” 

“Then I will lose no time here. Drive 
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me over to Robert Gober’s, and they 
will send word around for me abovt the 
school. I can go as soon as the horses 
are rested.” 

Jasper looked pleased. He expected 
this prompt action. He thought he 
understood Lavinia well enough to cal- 
culate that, pleasant as she found it to 
be away from home, she would return 
instantly, if there was need of her. 

Late in the afternoon, she was seated 
beside him in the green waggon, and 
he was driving over hill and dale to- 
ward the old brown house. 

And as they went, they talked of 
many things. The deep blue sky was 
flecked with dazzling white clouds 
which shimmered like the sea. Sweet 
briars were in bloom on the roadside, 
and bird and bee and butterfly found 
joy therein. The fragrance of blossoms 
was on the air. The horses which Jas- 
per drove took their own gait, and over 
the road went the young man and the 
young woman, unmindful of the beauty 
around them; a barren waste might as 
well have stretched to right and left. 
Jasper had Lavinia there beside him, 
and Lavinia had Jasper. And these 
facts, which signified so little, might 
have signified so much ! 

“They are going to carry all before 
them with their steam mill, those two 
fellows are,” said Jasper; he had been 
telling Lavinia about Whitestock and 
Kearney. 

“ What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

“Keep on a little longer. Then, I 
suppose, I must quit. If I had borrow- 
ed money, and set up as they have, I 
could keep my old customers. But 
there’s no reason why I should. I have 
seen misery enough come of getting 
into debt.” 

“So you mean to retire before ad- 
vancing civilization, like the Indians ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

They both laughed at that. Then 
said Lavinia, and her voice seemed to 
indicate a spirit lifted up above the 
region of profit and loss, debt and 
credit, “I will tell you what I heard 
grand’ther say—it was since the wed- 
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ding, when he had so much to say to 
you about mills. He was talking with 
Jacob. Jasper, somehow, I almost hate 
Jacob,” 

“He's getting to be a great man, 
though,” said Jasper, quietly. 

“Great man! He never will be that, 
for he has’nt it in him. He only knows 
how to make money. Jacob said to 
Gaffer there was money to be made out 
of a steam mill. But Gaffer said to 
him, ‘The man to make money in that 
business is the one that puts in labor— 
not money.’ Money, he said, was easy 
to put in, but might be dreadful hard 
to get out.” 

“ But they will break me down, La- 
vinia, unless they break themselves 
down.” 

“Tf I were a young man, I wouldn’t 
talk about being broken down by any 
thing short of sickness or accident,” 
said Lavinia, Then, as if she repented 
her hard words, “ Jacob has his hand 
in too many things already. Besides, 
he has married a city girl who will 


spend all the money he can make. The 
worst with him is, he don’t know where 


to stop. He is so set up with what he 
has done, that he’s beyond caution, 
He’s a Whitestock, and money is his 
god.” 

“Tt is the god of this world, I’m 
thinking.” 

“T don’t want to think so. The 
worst thing about living is, Jasper, we 
get to seeing things so bare.” 

“Tf we have money, we can put a 


gloss on, though,” said Jasper, so oc- | 


cupied with his own thoughts as hardly 
to enter into Lavinia’s mood. “I am 
close on to borrowing the money I need 
of Mr. Pell. He as good as told me 
yesterday that I could have it. Would 
you? Six per cent., five thousand dol- 
lars as long as I want it. I had rather 
talk the business over with you than 
with any man I know. Would you 
take it, Lavinia ?” 

“ Wait awhile, and see what becomes 
of that steam mill. If you borrow 
money, you will be bothered the minute 
you begin to pay interest. Keep on as 
you are for awhile, Jasper.” 

vou, 1v.—69 
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“Well,” said he, with grave acqui- 
escence, 

IX. 

It was evident that Jasper would 
take Lavinia’s counsel. As evident to 
her as to himself. A thought came to 
her here which was ennobling. She 
considered: “Perhaps it was not on 
my account at all that Jasper was per- 
mitted to save my life. It may have 
been for his own sake.” And then she 
felt herself more truly his friend than 
ever before. 

The boundaries of this unselfish 
thought were enlarged, when, arrived 
at home, she went into the kitchen and 
saw little Flora going about, her fore- 
head knitted with the perplexities of a 
housekeeper, and saw the cost at which 
the comfort of the house had been se- 
cured since her mother’s disablement. 
Nor could she be insensible to the ex- 
clamations of joy with which her ar- 
rival was hailed. It was a very humble 
sphere into which she stepped, and if 
she failed to find the harmony of its 
relations at once, she was not the first 
of the philosophers of whom this might 
be said. 

At the first favorable opportunity she 
asked her father how Jasper was getting 
on, as if she did not know ! 

“ Jasper is making a cursed fool of 
himself,” was the answer ; and when it 
appeared that Lavinia did not under- 
stand him, old Benjamin made himself 
more intelligible: “ Jasper has got to 
drinking. He’s going to the devil.” 

And that was the charge with which 
Lavinia met him when she saw him 
again. 

“What is there so delightful in 
drink,” she asked, “that you are will- 
ing folks should say you are going to 
the devil on account of it?” 

“ Who has been lying to you?” he 
replied, so surprised by her words that 
he evinced no wrath. 

“ Nobody, I am afraid.” 

“Then you want to see how I can 
take an insult.” 

“That isnot true. You said once that 
you cared for me. I thought it was a 
great compliment, but now I am doubt- 
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ful about it, if you care for liquor too. 
You know what I think of a man who 
is the slave of any thing of that kind. 
I don’t know what kind of friend I 
should be to you, not worth speaking 
of, if I didn’t tell you outright what I 
think. You saved my life, Jasper; 
haven’t I a right to try to save your’s?” 

Jasper turned and left her without 
word. He was not a more stout-heart- 
ed man than one Peter, who, when he 
found that he had betrayed the noble 
spirit within bim, as well as the Holy 
Spirit of his Saviour, in secret “ wept 
bitterly.” 

Lavinia would soon have found, 
had there been no house to look after, 
that there was a reason why she should 
seek her work under her father’s roof. 

Ben and Flora needed her, and she 
now began to bestow upon them that 
attention which never was withdrawn 
from any object till she had encompass- 
ed the hidden heart of it. 


One day, as she followed her father 


along the edge of a luxuriantly covered 
clover-field, into which the happy cows 
were about to be turned, she said : 

“They are making a great deal of 
money, father, by their fruit-gardens 
and orchards.” 

“Yah, They be. Who?” The ques- 
tion followed the apparent admission so 
rapidly, and with so manifest a suspi- 
cion that he had admitted too much, 
that Lavinia smiled. 

“Culver, for one. You never went 
into it. Kept right on in the old way, 
father.” 

“T remember them maulticaleses— 
and the sorgho—never got bit yet, Vin- 
ny, with any o’ them new-fangled no- 
tions, Never will.” 

“Not if you can make a fortune? 
You're the only poor man in the family, 
father, remember.” 

The old man turned the little blue 
eyes, sunken so deep beneath his heavy 
brows, upon Lavinia; he was evidently 
surprised. The money-question was not 
one he ever discussed with his wife 
and daughter; for, in the first place, 
what did they know about it ? 
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He hesitated in his answer, but finally 
replied as if she had been a son, and not 
a daughter; for Lavinia he had long 
ago decided was most uncommon for a 
girl. 

“Riches don’t travel by that road. 
It’s all stuff. There’s Fred Bayard, now. 
You see what come of his peaches and 
cherries. He’s got five acres of ’em 
planted down there, in the neighbor- 
hood of them copper works. They’re 
going to die, every root and branch of 
’em. He got one crop, a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth, then they set up them cop- 
per biler works, and every time there 
comes a southeast wind, it whips round 
that ’ere corner, and it’s going to clean 
him out. There wasn’t a bucdl come to 
nothing last year—and this year, Lord ! 
the leaves is so scass you can count ’em. 
Na—na—there ben’t nothing of that 
kind you can put into ground that 
won’t be kerried off by some pesky 
creeture. Crops keep along about so, 
You won’t starve on rye and corn.” 

Lavinia took these statements and 
meditated on them. <A day or two 
after, she said to her father : 

“T want to rent that two-acre lot of 
yours for five years. The meadow with 
the cedar hedge around it.” 

“ What for?” 

“To make an experiment in.” 

“ Where’s your money ?” 

“ What do you charge?” 

“You can’t have it.” 

“Then I shall have to rent of some- 
body else.” 

When Lavinia spoke in that way, her 
father felt the weakness of his own will 
in comparison with the strength of 
hers. 

“ What is it you be after, Vinny, just 
tell me that?” he asked, looking 
straight at her, which he rarely did. 

“T am going to plant an acre of 
strawberries and another of pears, when 
I can afford to buy the trees.” 

“ What for?” 

She looked at him before she answer- 
ed, “ For fun.” She dared not tell him 
the hope which had of late strengthen- 
ed her heart. 


“ Pretty dear fun,” said he. “ But— 
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see here—you don’t ask me for much, 
Vinny. You may have it! Ill stand 
buck on the matter of rent till you get 
your profits in. Think you’ll make your 
fortin’ afore young Kearney does ?” 

“T am sure of it, father.” 

“T do’ know. He’s keen.” 

“ And if I do not, it is neither here 
nor there.” 

But old Benjamin was not so easily 
persuaded of that. And he did not 


himself object to Kearney—perhaps be- 
cause they agreed so well about the 
gentlemen’s places which were so rapid- 
ly obliterating the farmlands of the 
neighborhood, and the old landmarks, 


So it was that Lavinia set to work. 
She bought plants sufficient for an acre, 
and Ben helped her in the preparation 
of the ground, and in setting out the 
precious roots. 

“Do you know what all this is for, 
Ben?” she asked, when he took the 
line in his hand to go with it to the 
other end of the first bed they had pre- 
pared. “I expect every plant will 
bring forth tenfold, and it’s all to help 
make a man of you.” 

This announcement took the lad by 
surprise. He was a little disconcerted, 
and in his dismay dropped the line. 
Lavinia picked it up and gave it to 
him in a way that ensured its firmer 
hold ; but he said, notwithstanding : 

“T am going to be a farmer, and keep 
sheep.” 

“You know sheep can’t be kept in 
this neighborhood,” Lavinia quietly 
answered. “ Don’t you remember how 
the dogs worried that poor little flock 
of Mr. Jameson’s, and how he had to 
give it up?” 

Ben was slow to admit that he re- 
membered. He did not want to re- 
member any thing, except the beautiful 
little white lambs which he had seen 
on the grassy slope near the creek. 
Ever since that day, he had been firm in 
the determination that he would have 
his farm and his sheep. 

“T can go where there ben’t any 
dogs,” he said obstinately. 

“ Don’t say ben’t.” 
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“Father does. I guess I ain’t any 
better than father.” 

“T wish you were one millionth part 
as good. There, hold that string 
straight. Father looks like the pictures 
of Daniel Webster, only a great deal 
better ; he would have been as great a 
man if he had had advantages. That 
is what you are going to have, Mr. Ben, 
if Ican secure my end. But I don’t 
know that you ever heard of Daniel 
Webster.” ‘ 

“T guess you'd better not talk. that 
way, Vinny,” said the boy; and there 
he was, like potter’s clay, to be mould- 
ed as she pleased. 

“Hold the string straight,” she said 
more gently. “ See what capital plants 
they are, Ben; they gave me the best 
they had, because they knew they must, 
I suppose. They saw that I knew what 
I was buying. That is a great help, to 
know what you want, and let others 
understand that you do. For there are 
a great many cheats about, after all. A 
good many, Ben, who make their living 
by taking advantage of others.” 

“Say, Vinny, what be you planting 
for? Tell me in earnest.” 

“What are strawberries good for, 
Daniel the Second ?” 

“To eat ;” but as he answered, Ben’s 
face flushed. Lavinia saw it. Was 
it the token of ambition kindled at 
last ? 

“ Yes,” she said with more spirit. 
“And to sell. Ours are going to be 
sold. Next year a few. The year after, 
a good many. We will gather them 
ourselves, We shall have to buy a great 
many little baskets, and send them to 
market, and then——” 

No wonder she hesitated, finding her- 
self about to feveal the dearest wish of 
her heart in plain prose. ‘“ By-and-by, 
when you're too old to go to school to 
me any longer, you will be sent off to 
college, where they will charge a great 
deal for what you learn. Then you will 
come back, and after that you will 
never be able to say, if you fail to be 
all that you should be, that you had no 
advantages. I am going to undertake 
a piece of business that will secure to 
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you all the advantages that any young 
man in the country can have.” 

“Will I know more than father 
knows ?” 

“ Father knows a great deal that isn’t 
down in the books. I think you may 
be as wise, for you are his son. You 
and I have a great deal to do, Ben! 
But oh, it’s delightful work. You re- 
member you didn’t know a thing about 
Rome till I told you, and only think, 
all the time there was that great city 
going on three thousand years old, and 
so mighty! You don’t want to shut 
your ears to all that is known and talk- 
ed about; so you must learn all that 
can be known about—every thing.” 

Poor little Ben! he loved and re- 
vered Lavinia, and he was not dull. 
She enticed him to stand beside her 
and look in the direction she was look- 
ing till the vision she beheld was also 
seen by him. 

When the time came for gathering 
the first fruits, Ben was so far com- 
promised that he took the management 
of the in-coming crop upon himself, and 
his sales amounted to one hundred dol- 
lars. Lavinia said, “ Now we will have 
the pear trees.” 

The plan was so manifestly all ar- 
ranged in her mind from beginning to 
completion, that it was not strange he 
took a certain satisfaction in knowing 
it, and in believing that ali would re- 
sult according to her wish. 

The father said to the mother, “ La- 
vinia knows what she is about. She is 
a strong staff!” 

Ben was now twelve years old. At 
sixteen he would, be ready for college. 

Lavinia was not his only teacher. 
The young minister who had charge of 
the church was to instruct him in 
Latin, Greek, and the higher mathe- 
matics, and would be paid for his ser- 
vices from the strawberry-crop. 

How the fair things of God’s creation 
are linked together! The sweet fruits 
of earth, and the treasures of knowl- 
edge, harvest of Ages! 


x. 
This young minister, the Rev. Mr. 
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More, has his church, his wife, and his 
child, and was settled quite to his 
mind, for the present. Of course, the 
future would give a larger sphere to 
him. 

Little Flo had made herself the in- 
timate friend of baby More during La- 
vinia’s life at the Centre, and had also 
become useful beyond telling to the 
mother of the child, though sometimes 
honest Mrs, Tisdale would become 
exasperated, and declare her doubt as 
to the sense of bringing up a girl mere- 
ly for the pleasure and accommodation 
of other folks. 

Her displeasure was conyerted into 
sympathy, however, when this baby died 
suddenly of croup, and the only restric- 
tion put upon Flora’s movements then 
were, “ Don’t get in other folks’ way. 
Be sure they want you.” 

Flo had no doubts as to whether she 
was wanted. “Flora,” the minister 
would say, when she went to the quiet 
little house, determined in some way to 
serve the beloved mourners, and to 
mourn with them, no more to be kept 
out than sunlight or air, “ Flora, can’t 
you think of something we can do to 
interest my wife, and draw her thoughts 
away from her loss?” The answer she 
endeavored to give to such words drew 
the young girl into a more intimate 
alliance with the minister. And this 
was the school in which her character 
was developed. It was heart, not intel- 
lect, that had culture here. Would the 
minister’s house offer better influences 
for the second daughter of Benjamin 
Tisdale than Riverdale had given his 
first? Mr. More went to the Riverdale 
region, it seems to me, solely on account 
of Flora Tisdale, and yet, when he left 
the place, he would only remember her 
as an uncommonly pretty child. 

Flora was even a greater wonder in 
her father’s house than Lavinia; she 
had so much grace,.such charming 
sprightliness, and was so demonstra- 
tively affectionate. 

Her father looked upon her with 
amazement. Had his old wife gone 
back to her girlhood, and been trans- 
formed into this fairy-like image of 
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herself? So alike, and yet so unlike, 
were the two, he was always getting a 
glimpse of the old girl in the young. 
He was as proud of Flora as he was of 
Lavinia, yet he would have been slower 
to own his satisfaction in that little gay 
thing. 


“You might just as well give it up, ° 


Lavinia,” Flora would say. “I am a 
disgrace to my teacher, and I know it. 
Ben is clear out of sight with his 
mathematics, and Mr. More advises me 
to stop. At least, he don’t advise me 
to go on. I know I bother him, and 
where is the use of our throwing away 
money ?” 

“Tf you will only be patient, and 
conquer the first difficulties,” 

“That is just it! Those are the very 
ones I can’t conquer. I always give 
them up. When did you know me to 
have a will of my own?” 

“T never knew you when you hadn't. 
You are bent now on getting rid of all 
this discipline which you know you 
need.” 

“Don't I forget things as fast as I 
learn them? Just ask me now when 
Washington was born, or any thing like 
that! I tell you, Vin, as long as I have 
you and Ben for my treasure houses, I 
don’t care for any thing else. I shall 
always answer that I don’t know, but 
Vin does, to every thing that comes up. 
Now do let me go.” 

“* Go where?” 

“ Into the garden, orchard, Mr. More’s 
birdcage, as he calls the parsonage, any- 
where away from those books! It’s 
wicked, of course, but I am wicked, 
and I do hate the sight of them worse 
than I do Mr. Kearney.” 

“What do you mean by that, you 
silly girl ?” 

“T mean I hate him for the way he 
talks. Lavinia, does he want to marry 
you? Really?” 

“T hope not.” 

“T heard him say he always did what 
he liked. I thought if he was going 
to like to do that, I would—I would— 
do any thing, almost, to get him out of 
the way.” 

“Tf mathematics are hateful to you, 
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Flora, they would serve you most kind- 
ly. They would crowd such silly 
thoughts as these out of your mind, I 
had no idea there were such in your 
head.” 

“ You won’t have him, then ?” 

“T shall no sooner have him than he 
will have me. I am ashamed of you, 
for asking such things. I wouldn’t an- 
swer; but if I held my tongue, nobody 
knows what foolish thing you would be 
thinking next.” : 

Flora, with her hands clasped above 
her head, waltzed out of the room, and 
was heard the next moment busily 
talking beneath the window of La- 
vinia’s chamber; and half an hour 
later, practising church tunes with Mr. 
More. Between the Mores and the 
Flynns, the girl seemed likely to obtain 
her balance. 

Lavinia expressed some disappoint- 
ment, and not a little anxiety, about 
Flo to her minister, when she saw him 
again. 

“Miss Lavinia,” said he, “ do not feel 
disturbed about the child. If you 
should take her to any city boarding- 
school to-day, they would be surprised 
at her acquirements. There is hardly a 
subject talked about to which she does 
not listen with intelligent interest.” 

“That is just it. She has a smatter- 
ing of every thing, and no real knowl- 
edge of any thing.” 

“ And unless she gives herself up to 
books entirely, it is impossible she 
should have. Flora is made for society. 
You surely would not, if you could, put 
that bright young girl to work in the 
way you have, very wisely, put your 
brother. She is made for—for——” he 
stopped, conscious of the steady eyes 
upon him, and ignorant of the value 
she might attach to gains which he es- 
teemed of worth—“ for the unbounded 
influence a good and a beautiful woman 
may exert wherever she goes,” he con- 
tinued. 

Could he have known the relief, the 
satisfaction his words brought to La- 
vinia! Smith, Gober, Coit, and White- 
stock might boast their possessions, but 
let Ben be a scholar and Flora a lady, 
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and her heart’s desire was met. To 
secure these results, she was content to 
toil, wait, die. 

One day, Mrs. Kearney, the mother of 
Aaron, returned from a journey which 
she had made to a noted physician, 


and, having written a letter to her hus- - 


band who had gone abroad on a mis- 
sion, she packed her trunks and tele- 
graphed her son that she was coming 
to visit him. 

It was of no consequence where she 
lodged—any quiet farmhouse would 
seem like Paradise to her. She longed 
to see Riverdale with her own eyes; all 
this she explained in the letter written 
to her son after she had despatched the 
telegraphic message. She was not feel- 
ing quite as well as usual, and thought 
it a mark of old age and weakness that 
she missed his father so much. 

The letter, so playful in the sound of 
it, was written with sad misgiving, and 
with grief. She who wrote it knew 
that she was on the verge of the grave, 
and she looked back on whai she called 
a succession of failures. ‘ A failure in 
the body,” she had said of herself 
twenty years ago, “ let me see what can 
be done with the spirit,” and it was not 
to the saving of her own soul that she 
had since then valiantly and constantly 
applied herself. 

The physician with whom she had 
consulted had told her that for the dis- 
ease which afflicted her there was no 
remedy—she must die. How soon, she 
asked. Answer was impossible, it 
might be in six months, or in one, 
Violent aggravations of the disease, 
which could not be predicted, might 
end life abruptly. She must avoid ex- 
citements. All this Mrs. Kearney had 
learned when she addressed that tele- 
gram and that letter to her son. 

On receiving these despatches, which 
he did on the same day, Mr. Kearney 
went over to talk with the Tisdales, 
He was as certain that he should suc- 
ceed in finding place for his mother 
under their roof as he was that it would 
be quite as well if she would only turn 
her face and steps in some other direc- 
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tio. He did not want her there. The 
best that he could hope was that she 
would soon tire of the region. 

He found Lavinia with her father 
and mother, and appeared before them 
with the letter in his hand, and as he 
was really in haste, would not sit 
when invited to do so. 

“You have asked me several times 
about my mother,” he said, addressing 
Lavinia. “It looks as though she 
might have an opportunity of answer- 
ing the question for herself. I have 
just heard from her, and she desires me 
to secure a comfortable room for her, 
and board for a little while.” Then, 
turning to Mrs. Tisdale, “Can’t you 
help me find it, dear woman ? ” 

“The comfortablest room in our 
house is Lavinny’s,” she answered, look- 
ing toward her husband, not her 
daughter, 

“The heft of the work would come 
on Vinny, too,” he said, his eyes down- 
cast. 

It was enough for Lavinia to remem- 
ber what Mr. Brooks had told her 
about the mother of Mr. Kearney the 
night before they left Riverdale. 

“She would not wish you to make 
one change on her account,” said Aaron. 
“Tf she saw she was in any body’s way, 
or making any trouble, she would be 
off at once. That is my mother.” 

“ Of course, if she comes, she must 
take us as we are,” said Lavinia. “I 
know we can make her comfortable, if 
that is what she wants.” 

Little Flo in the shed overheard 
these words and blushed. ‘“ What does 
Lavinia say things that way for? I 
couldn’t,” she remarked to herself. 

“Then I may bring her here? Thank 
you! thank you all! You are the best 
friends in the world. I will write that 
she may come on Wednesday. Shall I?” 

“Tf you please,” said Lavinia. 

“Our sister is nearer right than we 
are,” said Kearney to Flora, whom he 
passed in the shed door. “ She is to be 
depended upon under all circumstances. 
Why should she say she will be delight- 
ed to have my mother here? How can 
she know that she will be?” 
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So clearly had he interpreted the ex- 
pression on Flora’s face. The words 
brought a fiery color to the girl’s cheek. 
It was not until some time after that 
she was surprised at his having divined 
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her thoughts so well. The blush arose 
from the fact that he should have ad- 
dressed such a remark to her—a remark 
which was evidently intended for her 
ear alone. 


COLLEGES AND COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


THE maxim of education now gene- 
rally adopted by the world is that of 
the ancient king, who, when asked what 
boys should be taugit, replied: “ That 
which they will need to use when they 
become men.” 

But this wise maxim is accepted by 
many in a sense that destroys its real 
value. 

If we held to the caste system, that 
children are always to follow the pur- 
suits of their fathers, and move in the 
same sphere, it would, perhaps, be con- 
sistent and wise to make their training 
mainly professional. But the very 
theory of our government demands a 
broad culture for all our young people. 
The time comes when they must choose 
their special pursuits, but all that is 
needful to fit them for the duties of 
citizenship they should enjoy in com- 
mon. Liberal culture on this principle 
may not secure so many good human 
machines for certain kinds of work, but 
it will increase the number of able men, 
which is far more important. 

Any system of education that dwarfs 
manhood will in the end prove a fail- 
ure. Any system that seeks to make 
man a more efficient producer, without 
preparing him to enjoy in the fullest 
manner the fruits of his labor, is not 
only foolish, but cruel; for it robs a 
man for his lifetime of the best rewards 
of his efforts. 

We hold that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to make men and women happy; 
to increase the sum of enjoyment in 
every individual, and thus in the race. 
One of its first steps, of course, is to fit 
the child to secure a living,—enough to 
eat, to drink, and to wear. This living 
must come through the labor of some 
one, So far as it is possible, the living 


of each one should come through his 
own labor. But while it is not desira- 
ble that men should be able to live all 
their lives without work, it is of the 
highest importance that they be able to 
live without constant, exhausting, physi- 
cal labor. In order that civilized na- 
tions, with compact populations, may 
live well, and may have leisure for en- 
joyment and mental culture, education 
must enable men both to increase their 
products with a given amount of man- 
ual labor, and to use those products to 
the best advantage. 

That part of education which enables 
one to secure honestly the means of liy- 
ing,—that which compensates in man 
for the lack of instinct, which Nature 
has kindly given to the brute, is import- 
ant; but only as the foundation of a 
building is important—because without 
it no superstructure can rise. If we 
stop here, our systems of education will 
be like cities of caves and cellars, com- 
pared with the palaces of Florence and 
Paris. The highest education is that 
which respects man as man; which not 
only lifts him above the animal, but 
exerts its influence in developing pow- 
ers which mere animals do not share 
with man. Pure intellect is to be train- 
ed to deal with abstract science, and 
with the problems of the heavens. 
Taste must be cultivated to appreciate 
and enjoy the beautiful. And, still fur- 
ther, the social and moral faculties must 
be developed in the light of history, and 
by the study of man himself, and his 
relations to the universe and to God. 

Until we have provided for such 
teaching, we have no more secured the 
highest education, than we have built a 
city when we have marked out streets 
and laid foundation-walls. This field 
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of thought must be entered to some 
extent in the very beginning of educa- 
tion. But here especially is the true 
field of college education in distinction 
from all professional or technical train- 
ing. College education, in its highest 
form, is intended, not so much to enable 
the student to secure a living, as life is, 
but to make life better worth the 
having. 

Are our industrial schools the true 
models for combining scholarly studies 
with the practical application of science 
to productive labor? We welcome 
them to the work they have under- 
taken. They represent an idea which 
must be carried out in some way. But 
the highest results can always be reach- 
ed by a division of labor. It will be 
long before any industrial school will 
be able to do for the scholar what can 
be done by the college; or for the arti- 
san, what can be done in the workshop. 
But these schools will educate thou- 
sands who would not otherwise be edu- 
cated, and especially will they do much 
to destroy the antagonism which has 
seemed to exist between learning and 
manual labor. 

Industrial schools, then, are great 
blessings, The danger is that many 
will expect them to do work which 
they never can do, and that they will, 
therefore, be pronounced failures before 
their true place is understood. Many 
of them will probably fail at first in 
attempting to do too much. While the 
old colleges have been introducing 
Agriculture, Practical Chemistry, Min- 
ing, Engineering, and kindred studies, 
in compliance with the popular demand 
for practical education, we find most of 
the industrial schools attempting to 
make such liberal provision for college 
or scholastic studies proper, that in 
many cases, so far as the range of stud- 
ies is concerned, it makes little differ- 
ence whether a student enters an indus- 
trial school or a college. He can, by 
patching together the optional courses, 
make out about the same course of 
study in each. 

Perhaps there is no help for this, in 
the present transitional state of educa- 
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tion in this country. But we are losing 
vastly, absolutely wasting our means, 
especially in our attempts at industrial 
education, while so many colleges are 
attempting to teach every thing with- 
out having the means of thoroughly 
teaching any thing. 

If any institution could secure money 
enough, it might offer adequate instruc- 
tion in every department of knowledge. 
But our oldest colleges, with millions of 
productive capita!, and vast sums in- 
vested in buildings, libraries, and cabi- 
nets, are calling wildly for millions 
more to carry on their work. 

It is foolish, then, to expect that our 
numerous smaller so-called “ colleges ” 
and “ universities,” with their petty 
endowments can satisfactorily execute 
under their present system the tasks 
they propose. 

If for any reason it is desirable to 
establish different schools at the same 
place so as to form a true university, 
there is no objection to it; perhaps 
there may be some advantages in doing 
this, if money enough can be secured to 
properly support each department. But 
with a few thousand dollars we lay out 
our universities, and succeed, in many 
cases, in making a sort of retail coun- 
try-store, where can be found, indeed, a 
great variety of wares, but mostly out 
of date, high-priced, and of poor qual- 
ity. 

This is a free country, and people 
must be allowed to do very foolish 
things, if they will do them at their 
own expense. If men are ambitious to 
give fifty ora hundred thousand dol- 
lars to found a poor college or univers- 
ity, while other institutions in the same 
State are without adequate funds ora 
respectable number of students, they 
cannot be prevented from indulging 
their fancy. It is better that they 
should do this than not give at all. 

The evil of feeble colleges must ac- 
cordingly be left alone, so far as private 
endowments are concerned, unless rea- 
soning will avail against them. But 
the case is different with institutions 
aided by the State. The State is bound 
to see that every institution receiving 
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money from the people shall do its own 
work, and do it well. But it must not 
demand bricks without straw. It is 
bound to perfect the public school in 
the best manner before it attempts to 
go farther. If the State has funds that 
can onl¥ be applied to the support of a 
university, it is in justice bound to so 
control them and increase them, if need 
be, as to make the institution what it 
claims to be. It is a serious question, 
however, how far the State can now go 
with profit in supporting and control- 
ling higher institutions of learning. The 
means of obtaining what is known as a 
common English education should be 
supplied by every State, so that every 
child within its borders can obtain it, 
if possible, without going from his own 
home. So much every interest of hu- 
manity, as well as the safety of the 
State, demands. 

Next in importance to this first edu- 
cational duty of the State, of providing 
for the intelligence of its citizens, may, 
perhaps, be placed the duty of provid- 


ing such education for them as shall 
best develop every source of wealth 


belonging to the nation. This, how- 
ever, must be done indirectly rather 
than directly. The State may contrib- 
ute to the advancement of science, 
because such advancement is of equal 
interest to every one of its citizens, in 
that they can all take advantage of it 
if they choose. The State may also do 
any thing that shall diffuse science, 
especially practical science, equally 
among the people. Next to the com- 
mon school, then, the State should aid 
the industrial schools, as institutions 
tending to quicken and render efficient 
every productive power in the nation. 
Our soil must be better cultivated, our 
mines of coal and metal must be suc- 
cessfully worked, engineers must span 
our rivers with bridges, tunnel our 
mountains, and build vessels that shall 
defy wind and tide. All this the State 
and the nation may indirectly favor by 
the diffusion of knowledge. This is 
favoring all the people, not one section 
of country or monopoly at the expense 
of others. The government, in doing 
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all this, is only expressing the will of 
the people. They are willing to be 
taxed for the common school, for the 
industrial school, for every thing neces- 
sary to fit the man for citizenship, that 
shall keep him from being a burden or 
a danger to society, and for every thing 
that shall increase material wealth. Be- 
yond this, it is doubtful if we are pre- 
pared to go on founding institutions in 
our State or national capacity, except 
in those cases where funds have already 
been given under such conditions that 
the States have no right to use them for 
the common and industrial schools. 

' But our systems of education must go 
far beyond this good work, if we would 
enjoy the best fruits of civilization. 

Asa preparation for the whole life, 
education needs to look beyond that 
busy period, when the whole of the 
active powers are absorbed by laborious 
employments, and to prepare the man 
for retirement, for old age, and for 
death. The truly educated, from the 
author of De Senectute to the best schol- 
ars of our own time, have found some- 
thing higher in mental culture than 
material wealth can give. Whether 
they have secured this through the aid 
of the college or not, they show us in 
their attainments what the college 
ought to aim to give. An education is 
at the present day called for which shall 
put the business man and the working 
man on the road to acquire something, 
at least; of this culture, for the sake of 
enjoyment and improvement and useful- 
ness in the latter part of life, after its 
hard-working years are over. 

The complaint was long since made 
against the college that it simply fitted 
one for a life of letters, or to study one 
of the learned professions, while in the 
case of those devoted to the common 
business of life its training would not 
compensate for the time and money 
spent. This charge was in the main 
true. The college did not attempt to 
give professional or business education ; 
but it did prepare for the former, 
though not for the latter. Now a de- 
mand has of late years arisen for a 
higher education for business men; an 
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education that should rank with college 
education, but with special reference to 
the applications of science to the pro- 
duction and management of material 
wealth. 

As colleges had been the fountains 
of all learning when science and labor 
had little or no connection, it was ex- 
pected that they should still be the 
fountains of all learning when the ap- 
plications of science to labor became 
infinite in number and marvellous in 
perfection. This was demanding that 
the college, in addition to its old curri- 
culum, or, in place of it, should include 
in itself a whele university of profes- 
sional schools. Under this pressure, the 
college course has been much more 
modified than improved. Instead of 
meeting the just demand for education 
in practical science by founding the 
proper district schools for the purpose, 
and then perfecting the college to meet 
the highest demands of intellectual cul- 
ture, the college curriculum was crowd- 
ed with additional studies, and students 
were sent out, mere smatterers in sci- 
ence, not fitted either for industrial or 
for professional pursuits. They and 
their friends were consequently dissatis- 
fied with the colleges. The attempt at 
practical education in this way was 
putting new wine into old bottles. 

Fortuvately, a wiser plan began to 
prevail. Harvard, Yale, and other in- 
stitutions found men wise and liberal 
enough to establish scientific depart- 
ments. Congress has given public lands 
for the same purpose. And now, if the 
people will wait, no doubt we shall in 
time, have a system of industrial schools 
as complete as the common schools now 
are. These schools will be all that many 
will desire. Where there is money in 
Abundance, such courses in literature can 
be joined with the scientific studies so 
that little more can be desired. But in 
most cases, the industrial school will be 
wasting its means by attempting, in 
addition to its scientific work, to do all 
that properly belongs to the ordinary 
college. The two classes of institutions 
should occupy distinct fields. Now is the 
time to reform, or rather to restrict, the 
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old college course of stuay, and to put 
the simple college in its true place as an 
educational power, and make it better 
than it has ever been. 

Will the State support and properly 
control such an institution devoted to 
the highest intellectual culture without 
any reference to the business or profes- 
sion the student is to pursue? If this 
can be done at all, it can be done only 
under such an organization as is found 
in Michigan, and some other States, 
where the university embraces such a 
liberal provision for the industrial sci- 
ences and professional schools, that the 
simple college can be joined with them 
and become prominent by apparently 
being subordinate. 

But all State institutions are in a state 
of unstable equilibrium. All persons in 
the State feel that they have a right to 
interfere in their management, because 
all are owners. There will be conflict 
between rival systems of education and 
plans of organization. Politics will 
contaminate them with its harpy-like 
touch. We cannot expect that many 
State institutions will escape the danger 
of direct legislative control and the 
blighting effect of continual warfare, 
until there is more agreement among the 
people than there now is, as to what 
knowledge is worth most, and what 
organization is most desirable for our 
higher institutions. Of the whole fleet 
of educational craft that are now ready 
to unfurl their sails under the impetus 
of State and national bounty, the large 
majority will be completely shattered, 
orso broken and refitted before they 
reach safe waters, that their best friends 
will hardly know them. Until their 
success is secured, we can hardly expect 
the State to support and properly con- 
trol the simple college, because there 
are so many people who believe that its 
work is of little value. 

This would certainly be unfortunate, 
if we were dependent upon the State 
for the best things that can he done. 
But it is one of the blessings of a goy- 
ernment like ours, that while it may not 
do so much for the people as though 
they were children, as monarchies do, 
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it leaves them like men to do vastly 
more for themselves. The best things 
for the race and for the government 
have not, in this country, been com- 
menced by the government, but by the 
foresight, the energy, and wealth of 
private citizens. After the good is seen, 
the people will come to its support. 
Our government represents the people, 
and it cannot continuously carry on any 
work not sanctioned by the majority. 
But there must be, in every nation, some 
men wiser and better than the majority. 
These men cannot always rule. It is 
not needful that they should, so long 
as the government leaves them free to 
act, and protects them and their pro- 
perty in all they desire to do for the 
good of the world. If the best men 
cannot rule in the State, we can have 
our best literary institutions ruled by 
the best men, if wechoose. Every State 
in the Union will grant liberal charters 
to colleges if rich men will found them. 
It will exempt the college endowment 
from taxation, will give the whole con- 
trol of the money, as well as every 
thing that relates to the rank of the 
college and its course of study, to the 
men selected by the founders. It will 
remove the college entirely from the 
sphere of politics, covenanting only, as 
it ought, that nothing shall be done 
there detrimental to the State. All this 
every State in the Union will do. If its 
Legislature does not feel at liberty to 
take public money to support any par- 
ticular institution, any body of men 
can have just what they want by giving 
the money. If this does not show per- 
fection in society, it is the condition of 
stable progress. 

Now we have but to leave to the goy- 
ernment or the people, as a whole, the 
burden of sustaining the common and 
industrial schools, and to look mainly 
to private beneficence to sustain the 
simple college. We cannot afford to 
have these fountains, which have flowed 
so long and so freely for the public 
good, sealed up. Our colleges in the 
past have been almost entirely support- 
ed by private benefactions. The same 
is true of many of the best preparatory 
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schools in the country. We hope this 
will still continue to be the case. We 
hope that rich men will still continue 
to give, so that the best education shail 
always be within the reach of the poor- 
est child in the land. Our highest in- 
stitutions thus, without being a burden 
to the people, become our most efficient 
agencies in securing equality of privi- 
lege for all. 

It was well that the Lawrences, Shef- 
fields, and Cornells should do what 
they have done for practical science. 
But the work which they have com- 
menced has such immediate practical 
results that the whole people will soon 
be ready to carry it on at the public 
expense, 

But we must have some institutions 
in which money-making shall not be 
the controlling element in every course 
of study. The history of practical sci- 
ence even shows this necessity. 

Most of our colleges, as now conduct- 
ed, are not schools for thinkers and in- 
vestigators. They are simply schools 
for boys. As such, they have done an 
excellent work, and in most cases they 
have accomplished all they could, con- 
sidering the many disadvantages under 
which they have labored. The danger 
is, that the customs established by ne- 
cessity, will continue long after the ne- 
cessity has passed away. Most of the 
work now done in the first two years of 
the college course in languages and 
mathematics, is such drilling in the ele- 
ments as belongs to the preparatory 
school. So painfully evident is this in 
some colleges, that students, who have 
fitted in our best preparatory schools, 
find that they have lost, instead of 
gained, by going to college. The test 
for entering college is a certain amount 
of book knowledge; certain specific 
things are required, because the stu- 
dents are to be classed in studies al- 
ready commenced. To dispute the wis- 
dom of this strict classification, or, the 
principle on which it is made, is con- 
sidered as heretical by some, as it once 
was to believe that there were more 
than seven planets. We believe in some 
class system in every institution, but 
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think a much better system can be 
reached than we now have, by making a 
wider range of studies. 

Every college faculty must feel, when 
the examinations are ended, and the 
Freshman class comes to its first recita- 
tion, that this classifying, according to 
the amount of Latin and Greek read by 
the student, is, in the language of nat- 
uralists, an artificial process, very much 
like the old botanic system of classify- 
ing plants according to the number and 
modifications of the stamens and pistils, 
which brought into the same class pine 
trees and melons, Indian corn and cas- 
tor-oil beans. It is found that some 
members of every class are better fitted 
to grapple at once with the common 
studies of the Senior year, than other 
members will be when they have spent 
three years in college,—that some are 
better educated the day they enter as 
Freshman than others will be when 
they graduate. They are compelled to 


go on four years together because they 
happened to know about the same 


amount of Latin and Greek when they 
entered. In this way, young men with 
brains and manly judgment and as- 
pirations, are compelled to keep step 
with dunces and boys until they are 
disgusted. Many of the requirements 
of college life are absurd for the for- 
mer, although needed for those who 
ought to be in the preparatory school, 
or in almost any place but college. The 
annoyance of dunces and fast young 
men of sixteen, are like smoke to the 
eyes and vinegar to the teeth to one 
who is in college for a purpose. The 
real student submits to the nuisance, 
because it is the best he can do. 

What is the remedy? This is no easy 
thing to devise. It may take us long 
to discover the true remedy, and when 
it is discovered there may be many 
things to delay its application. Insti- 
tutions of learning are proverbially 
conservative. They will naturally op- 
pose any change that shall diminish 
their rank or income. Still, we may 
hope for a gradual change in the right 
direction in institutions already estab- 
lished, and that more judgment will be 
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shown in organizing others in the fu- 
ture. 

The first improvement that we sug- 
gest is, that each school shall confine 
itself to a definite field of labor, accord- 
ing to its means, so that it shall furnish 
the very best of what it pretends to 
furnish. This improvement has already 
begun in the graded schools, in some 
places, and in some of the scientific 
schools. Let the public schools extend 
their course of study so that it shall 
embrace every thing required for enter- 
ing the best industrial schools. Let 
parents send their boys to school where 
they can be cared for as boys. But let 
no more boys be sent to college, as 
many now are, without any proper con- 
ception of why they are there, and 
without any fitness for the place. Let 
us have some colleges, at least, of so 
high rank, that all in them must be 
there of their own accord. 

If the preparatory schools, both pub- 
lic and private, were improved, as they 
might readily be, the college course 
need not be lengthened. What we 
especially want is, more time on the 
studies that make up most of the Junior 
and Senior years, in our best colleges. 
The aim of our colleges is right, but 
they attempt to do too much. When 
they leave a part of their work to the 
preparatory schoo], and another por- 
tion, which they have been attempting 
with poor success, to the industrial 
school, there will be time enough for 
them to deal with their higher studies. 

Now that practical science is pro- 
vided for in the industrial schools, 
the natural result will be for col- 
leges that are not under immediate 
State control, and have means enough 
at present, or in prospect, to sus- 
tain a single institution with able 
men, to rise from the grade of prepara- 
tory schools for boys to that of colleges 
for men who can govern themselves 
and who are seeking knowledge for 
some other purpose than as a mere mul- 
tiplier of dollars and cents. They can 
do this by striking out much that they 
now teach in the beginning of the 
course, as well as what properly belongs 
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to the industrial school, by less tech- 
nical requirements for entering, insist- 
ing only upon this one essential quali- 
fication, that every man entering shal] 
be fitted in all respects, in age, in learn- 
ing, in manly qualities, in practical 
knowledge, in judgment and spirit, to 
profit where students are simply aided, 
but not driven. Let the college be the 
place where young men shall really 
enter upon the investigation of subjects 
as they will be compelled to investigate 
them in after life, but with the aid of 
competent teachers, which they cannot 
have at hand through life. 

Is it said that a young man fitted to 
enter upon such a course of study is al- 
ready fitted to make his way in the world ? 
Certainly he ought to be. Does he think 
it would be a waste of time for him to 
enter upon such a course? Then let 
him not do it. Let him enter the busy 
world at once, doing all the good he 
can, and getting all the enjoyment he 
can from it. We wish all would do as 
well. The college of which we speak 
is not for those who think their time 
would be thrown away in it, so that 
they must be kept there, as many boys 
are now kept in college. It is for those 
who hunger for something better in 
education, than they can now find ex- 
cept in scattered fragments. We have 
no sympathy with those who under- 
value the work already done by our col- 
leges, or who would abolish them, if 
they cannot at once be moulded to suit 
the demands of those who claim to 
have new light. We believe that the 
leading idea in our best colleges is the 
true one for them. They have been 
compelled to do many things which 
they had no desire to do, from lack of 
funds, from the low grade of prepara- 
tory schools, and from an honest at- 
tempt to meet a demand of the times, 
which they are not fitted to meet, and 
never can be. We now have our public 
schools of all grades, so that the masses 
cannot lack for learning. We have 
schools for science, so that every ma- 
terial interest will be cared for. We 
have schools of Law, of Medicine, and 
of Theology, of almost every shade of 
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belief, and we have the simple college, 
which of late years has been losing its 
definite character. Its true work has 
been a matter of angry debate, the in- 
stitution appearing in a multitude of 
characters to satisfy all parties. Now it 
has been merely a higher academy with 
all its petty rules for boys, but often 
without its efficient instruction; and 
again it has donned the working garb 
of the Miner and Chemist in its futile 
attempts to teach practical science. So 
far as it has succeeded in doing this, it 
has withdrawn students from its legiti- 
mate work. 

All this time, to the honor of the col- 
lege be it said, it has been struggling 
amid all this din, and clamor, and false 
show, to give something of that higher 
education of which we speak. It has 
done much. The time has now come 
when the best colleges can be true to 
themselves. No longer compelled to 
divide their energies, let them be con- 
centrated on this one grand effort, to 
give the best conditions for mental cul- 
ture to the best minds in the world, 
who choose to seek culture for its own 
sake, or for that higher good to the 
race than material wealth alone can 
give. All wealth, all practical science, 
and all production are but the condi- 
tions of the highest mental and moral 
culture, as the physical system of man 
is but the condition for his intellectual 
and moral nature. We are not arguing 
in favor of breaking down all small 
colleges. We would make our largest 
colleges better by making them smaller, 
through a higher standard. There are 
undoubted advantages in having col- 
leges united to form a university ; but 
whether collected in one place or sepa- 
rated, we believe in small colleges, if 
they are rich enough, to do their work 
as they ought. The more the student 
comes in contact with a real educator 
the better. - He will gain more strength 
by coming into real intellectual conflict 
with a great man, than he will to be 
shot at from the ablest lecturers for 
months. 

We have too many colleges now only 
because they are too poor, and thus 
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haye too strong inducements to give a 
low type of education. As schools pre- 
paratory for professional study, most of 
them may still continue to do excellent 
work without extending their course 
of study, and perhaps better by strik- 
ing out a portion which has lately been 
added in the attempt to give such an 
education as can be given only in scien- 
tific schools. We need but a small 
number of colleges for such students as 
desire to give to literature and general 
science the time which others devote to 
industrial education or professional 
study. But such students are as much 
needed for the elevation of our literary 
standing in the world, and for their 
influence even upon the lowest forms of 
education, as engineers and miners are 
needed to develop our national wealth. 


Many of the smaller colleges cannot 
essentially change until there is a great 
advance in the public schools, and a 
greater demand for a higher education 
than they are now giving. We would 


not on this account abolish them if we 
could, as’ so many seem eager to do. 
But we think they are bound in justice 
to themselves and the community to 
cease attempting to combine in one 
course of study what belongs to two or 
three distinct schools. They have had 
little money, but that has not always 
been judiciously expended. They have 
spent money for things which the fash- 
ion seemed to demand. If one college 
had a cabinet, the rival college must 
have another of the same kind, if possi- 
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ble, costing time and money, though 
oftentimes of no more educational value 
than a stone wall, or the specimens in a 
grocery store. 

Some of the colleges will hold out 
for a time attempting to teach every 
thing, but the thoroughness of the in- 
dustrial schools in science will soon 
show the weakness of the others. We 
feel sure that the present demands of 
education will soon sharply define these 
three classes of institutions, whatever 
names they may claim-—High Prepara- 
tory Schools, Industrial Schools, and true 
colleges. The professional schools are 
well defined now. Their aim is definite. 
The high preparatory schools may call 
themselves colleges; and the true col- 
leges may be the outgrowth of what is 
now called the post graduate course. 
All these grades of schools are really 
needed, and their elements are mingled 
in our present schools. These elements 
need to be separated and so re-com- 
bined, that the character and work of 
each class of institutions shall be clear- 
ly defined and have a definite relation 
to other classes. What is really needed 
is sure soon to come, in some form. 
Such schools may be joined together, 
and with professional schools give us 
the American University. But what 
we especially call for in the interest of 
sound learning, is a saving of educa- 
tional funds and labor by a better di- 
vision of labor, or greater definiteness 
in the aim of our institutions, and for 
an advance to a higher grade on the 
part of the best colleges. 
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THERE is no mistake about it; our 
mother Earth is in serious trouble, and 
her wisest children are at a loss how to 
account for her sudden restlessness. 
There are all the signs of feverish ex- 
citement—great heat, strange utter- 
ances, and violent convulsions. A sum- 
mer so hot as to become unusually de- 
structive to human life has been follow- 
ed by an unnaturally mild winter all 
through the temperate zone of the 
globe, and even the instincts of the 
brute creation seem to have been at 
fault for once. Terrific upheavings 
have terrified man, now breaking forth 
through the craters of active volcanoes, 
and now raising huge portions of firm 
land by fearful earthquakes. Is it a 
wonder that when our mother Earth is 
so evidently in trouble, her children 


also should be sorely troubled, and 
thoughtful minds should look once 
more for the speedy coming of the end 


of all things? When the Apostles 
themselves expected to witness the com- 
ing of the Lord, and a Luther could 
firmly believe in the near approach of 
the Last Judgment, we may well bear 
patiently with credulous Millerites, sit- 
ting in their white robes high up on 
broad branching trees to ascend the 
more promptly to heaven, and with all 
the sorrowful minds who in our day 
yearn, with the whole groaning crea- 
tion, for speedy redemption ! 

Nor can we withold our sympathy 
from those who. describe, with feelings 
of indelible awe, what they suffered at 
the time of their first experience of an 
earthquake. While a bright sky and 
brilliant sunshine are flooding the exu- 
berant beauty of a tropical landscape 
with gorgeous lights, and all Nature 
seems to enjoy in perfect peace the lux- 
ury of happy existence, they suddenly 
felt rather than heard a low, rumbling 
noise, which seems to rise from the very 
lowest depths of the earth, And all 
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living beings, men as well as animals, 
are of a sudden filled with a strange 
anticipation of evil coming, vague, but 
sickening, and unconquerable by any 
effort of will. Before the mind can 
well judge of the strange and unwonted 
sensation, there comes long, subterra- 
nean thundering, clap upon clap, roll- 
ing nearer and nearer, and at each suc- 
cessive shock the heavens and the earth 
seem alike to shudder at the fearful 
approach of an unknown power. Every 
thing is shaken to the foundation; 
glasses and crockery-ware sound as if 
frolicking spirits were playing with 
them ; bells are set ringing by invisible 
hands, doors open by themselves, and 
no one enters, the houses begin to groan 
and to crack in all their joints, and 
lean, like drunken men, first to one, and 
then to the other side. Tall steeples 
sway giddily to and fro, and lofty arch- 
es in cathedrals and churches press out 
the keystone and come crashing down, 
burying thousands of terrified men, 
who had come to the sacred building 
to invoke help from on high, when all 
upon earth had left them helpless, All 
who can escape rush forth from beneath 
treacherous roofs, but out there it feels 
as if even “heayen’s vault should 
crack ;” the danger is not over, for the 
very soil beneath their feet swells and 
sinks like the waves of the sea, huge 
chasms open here and there, and dark 
abysses swallow old and young, rich 
and poor, without distinction and 
without mercy. 

At last the soil begins to subside into 
the wonted quiet, and at the same mo- 
ment, a tall, conical mountain—some- 
times in sight of the panic-struck mul- 
titude, and sometimes at a distance of 
hundreds of miles—opens a wide, gap- 
ing mouth near the summit, and a pow- 
er, which human ingenuity has as yet 
found no standard to measure, sends 
forth a magnificent bunch of bright 
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flames, mingled in strange anomaly, 
with streaming vapors, rocks ground to 
atoms till they resemble ashes, and vast 
masses of a glowing substance, which 
are flung, jet after jet, till they seem to 
reach the welkin. And, high up in the 
air, the fiery bouquet, grandly beautiful 
in spite of its terrific nature, spreads out 
into an immense canopy, an ocean of 
clouds dark above, but shining in in- 
comparable splendor below, where the 
fire from the crater illumines it in rich- 
est glory, while flashes of lightning 
play unceasingly to and fro, and the 
half molten rocks rain down upon the 
earth, bursting and breaking like masses 
of brittle dusky glass. At the same 
time a torrent of ashes falls like a burn- 
ing rain of withering fire upon the 
wretched landscape, and in an instant 
the whole region, for miles and miles 
all around, is coveredy with a weird 
shroud and sinks for ages into death- 
like stillness ! 

But troubled Nature has not exhaust- 
ed the efforts yet, by which she seeks 
relief from the mysterious suffering 
which she seems to undergo in the dark 
recesses of the earth. From the crater’s 
brink, or from a sudden opening in the 
sides of the mountain, there comes gush- 
ing forth a broad stream of fiery lava, 
and hurries, as in furious madness, 
down the steep sides, carrying the torch 
of destruction to the forests, which in a 
moment flare up in a bright blaze, to 
fertile fields, changing them instantly 
from lovely pictures of peace and prom- 
ise into desolate deserts, to lofty walls 
and solid mansions, which crumble and 
fall at the magic touch, never to rise 
again, and finally to the silent sea, into 
which it rolls its fiery waves with a 
fearful hissing and screeching, bringing 
even here death and destruction to all 
that lives and moves in the life-teeming 
waters. 

And, as if the measure of horrors was 
not full yet, and overburdened Nature 
must give vent in new forms to its un- 
bearable burden, the heavens darken, 
till night covers the earth, and a deluge 
of waters descends in vast sheets, flood- 
ing the fields that had barely begun to 
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breathe once more freely, and mingling 
in horrible friendship with the masses 
of black ashes, so that the dark, hid- 
eous slime rolls in slow, but irresistible 
waves, over town and village, and fills 
cellars and rooms and streets and the 
very temples of the gods with its 
death-bringing horror. And not unfre- 
quently the sea rushes up to meet in 
fatal embrace the waters from the 
clouds; trembling under the weird ex- 
citement and coming up in fierce, spas- 
modic jerks as the convulsions of the 
volcano near by shake it with sympa- 
thetic violence, it breaks down the an- 
cient landmarks that have held it in 
bounds for countless ages, and retreat- 
ing after a while with overwhelming 
violence, it bears the few survivors from 
the fury of fire into the fatal abyss of 
the ocean. 

Amid such horrors the bravest of 
men loses heart, and with all his heay- 
en-appointed powers he feels like a 
helpless infant. The brutes of the for- 
est, the lion and the panther, forget 
their nature, and come from their dark 
dens to join in strange, new-born friend- 
ship, the flocks of peaceful cattle, and 
to seek with them, driven by an irresisti- 
ble instinct, the shelter of human habi- 
tations and the protection of man. Ea- 
gles and vultures come down from their 
unseen paths in the clouds and their 
lofty eyries, and sit, marvelling and 
trembling, by the side of pigeons and 
common fowls in paradisaical peace. 

It is this unique and uncontrollable 
sensation, felt when the material world 
makes for a moment its full dominion 
known and claims our earth-born nature 
as its own, which has, no doubt, led, 
from of old, to the almost unvarying 
creed of men, that the world will come 
to anend by fire. The Chaldeans, it 
is true, coupled the power of water 
with that of the burning element, and 
believed that the world would be de- 
stroyed by fire, when all the stars should 
meet in the constellation of Cancer, and 
once more by water when they meet in 
the constellation of Capricorn. The 
Parsees, worshippers of fire, have a simi- 
lar doctrine, according to which the 
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world will last twelve thousand years, 
after which Ahriman, the Evil Spirit, 
will set it on fire by means of a comet, 
and, after a thorough purification, re- 
create it with Ormuzd, the Spirit of 
Good. Even the Orphic poems, of 
which nothing is left beyond a few 
quotations and allusions, are said to 
have sung of the end of winter in a 
great deluge, and of the end of the 
world’s summer in a great conflagration. 
It is well known, on the other hand, 
that the Mosaic Genesis, based, perhaps, 
largely upon the impression produced 
by the annual inundations of the Nile, 
admits of only one creative principle, 
that of water, which “ brought forth” 
all things living but man, and hence 
laid the foundation of that system 
which is still warmly defended by the 
Neptunists of our day. 

It is interesting to observe how, ina 
similar manner, the Greek Heraclitus 
drew his views from his observation of 
volcanic symptoms, and based upon 
them his theory, that the world not 


only owed its origin to fire, but was to 
be periodically purified and renewed by 


vast conflagrations. Fire was, to him, 
the only unchanging and everlasting 
element, and to its benign influences he 
was disposed to ascribe all that befalls 
our globe under the direction of relent- 
less Fate. 

Nor can it be doubted that the same 
impressions led originally to the almost 
sublime conceptions of the lower re- 
gions, which we find in Hellenic legends. 
It is well known, that they placed 
their Tartarus far down in the bowels 
of the earth, and represented it as an 
enormous abyss filled with eternal fire ; 
the very position of the entrance to this 
lower world, in Southern Italy, points to 
that connection, as the active volcanoes 
of that region had, no doubt, originally 
suggested the whole conception. Far 
down, below those favored plains, they 
imagined the realm of Pluto, and looked 
upon Mount Vesuvius and Mount Etna 
as the colossal chimneys, giving vent to 
the smoke of the fire at which the Cy- 
clops were forever busy forging the 
lightnings of Jupiter. How deeply 
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rooted these fantastic and yet beautiful 
notions were in the minds of nations, 
we may judge from the fact that two 
hundred years after the rise of our faith 
the Roman historian, Dion Cassius, could 
still soberly speak of enormous giants 
rising from Mount Vesuvius, and scatter- 
ing, amid the appalling sound of infer- 
nal trumpets, ashes and rocks over the 
blooming fields of Campania and the 
fair cities of Pompeii and Herculane- 
um! Our own Christian faith, finally, 
teaches us of the final destruction of our 
globe by the same terrible agent, when 
“the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat ; the earth also, and all 
the works therein, shall be burned up.” 

If it is strange to see how universal 
this fire worship is, which ascribes to 
this element, above all others, the pow- 
er to create and to destroy our world, it 
is not less striking to observe to what 
eccentric views the same conviction has 
led both ancient and modern inquirers. 
Thus Aristotle even was fond of imag- 
ining that the earth might be a living 
being, which changed like man, on the 
surface, only at much longer intervals. 
He knew perfectly well, that certain 
portions of land would gradually be 
covered with water, while parts of the 
sea would be laid bare and change into 
fertile lands ; he knew equally well the 
origin of volcanic islands, and describes 
correctly the sudden rise of Hiera, in 
the Pontus, which was born amid a 
fearful upheaving of the earth, its 
bursting open in the shape of a great 
crater, and the subsequent lifting up of 
a high mountain. All these phenomena 
were, to him, evidence: of the inner life 
of the earth, which, he thought, mani- 
fested itself mainly by fire. Strabo 
went even beyond him, and while 
ascribing, with his illustrious predeces- 
sor, all earthquakes to the efforts made 
by masses of heated air within to break 
through the crust of the earth, he dis- 
cerned the correct origin of great 
changes on the surface, and, for in- 
stance, saw in Sicily only a portion of 
the mainland, which had been detached 
from it by a violent volcanic upheaving. 
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The Romans did nothing for the 
better knowledge of Nature; their 
thoughts were exclusively given to the 
Empire, and social problems monopo- 
lized their attention. For centuries, 
therefore, natural science made no pro- 
gress, and earthquakes were readily 
ascribed to rebellions in the demon 
world below, and volcanic eruptions to 
the impatience of chained spirits. Then 
came the rule of Neptune, when Vulcan 
was dethroned fora time, and all the 
great symptoms of life, which our 
mother Earth gives forth from time to 
time, were explained by the agency of 
water. Descartes was the first philoso- 
pher bold enough to leave the beaten 
track, and to plead once more the cause 
of fire; he openly declared his convic- 
tion, that the earth had once been a 
fiery meteor, like so many others, frag- 
ments of that original solid matter, 
which had been set in furious motion 
by an Almighty hand, and when heated 
by the terrible velocity with which it 
revolved in infinite space, divided into 
suns and stars. His doctrine was, that 
the crust of the earth had afterwards 
gradually cooled off, but that in the 
interior there was still a vast central 
fire, which every now and then spon- 
taneously bursts forth in eruptions and 
earthquakes. 

The greater philosophers of later ages 
followed in the wake of Descartes, with- 
out adding strength to his arguments 
or facts to support his theory; it was 
only when the three great naturalists, 
Pallas, Saussure, and Werner, collected 
a number of carefully-made observa- 
tions, that speculation was changed into 
conviction, and brilliant suggestions 
were tried and proved in the alembic of 
stern logic. 

They did not change the original 
theory, but established it on a solid 
basis. They found, what we still be- 
lieve, that the sea of liquid fire beneath 
the thin crust of the earth, on which we 
dwell with fancied security, is in a state 
of perpetual excitement, and hence con- 
tinually presses or rises against the sur- 
face. When it touches it, we have an 
earthquake ; when it is sufficiently ex- 
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cited to break through the crust, it 
forms a volcano. 

According to the most recent theo- 
ries, however, another new element has 
been added to these explanations of the 
inner life of our earth. We have learnt 
that it is not fire simply, which pro- 
duces these agitations, but the same 
power which raises the waters of the 
ocean at regular intervals. It is well 
known that the tides are the effect of 
the attraction exercised by sun and 
moon, and that they are highest in the 
form of spring tides, when sun and 
moon combine to attract the waters. It 
is believed, now, that the liquid matter 
in the interior of the earth obeys the 
same laws of attraction, and rises and 
falls with the outer liquid, as the crust 
of the earth is, relatively speaking, a 
mere thin covering, unable seriously to 
diminish, much less to check the powers 
of attraction exercised by the two great 
heavenly bodies. This view is confirm- 
ed by the fact, that earthquakes are 
most frequent when the tides are high- 
est. Volcanic eruptions are, of course, 
effects of the same commotion below ; 
they only save vast regions of land and 
water from being thus convulsed, by 
offering an open vent to the gases de 
veloped below. 

All this newly-acquired knowledge, 
however, does not yet help us to avert 
the fearful destruction which generally 
follows the outbreaks of the hidden 
power within the earth. In vain do we 
see vast plains laid waste forever by the 
death-bringing substances ejected from 
hideous mud-volcanoes; in vain do 
towering mountains rise where formerly 
the eye swept over level lands as far as 
it could reach; in vain, even, do we 
descend to towns which once overflow- 
ed with life and exulted in their splen- 
dor, and which now are sad and silent, 
buried for ages and ages below the sur- 
face of the earth. At each new return 
of the terrible calamities attendant on 
such convulsions, we stand anew aghast, 
and feel how utterly helpless we are, 
how utterly ignorant even of Him, who 
“laid the foundations of the earth,” 
and who alone knows “ whereupon are 
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the foundations thereof fastened, or 
who laid the corner-stone thereof, when 
the morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

So we have felt again during the pres- 
ent year. For our mother Earth has been 
in great trouble during the last twelve 
months, and perhaps it may not be 
amiss briefly to record here the symp- 
toms, which make us aware of the ter- 
rible commotion, which has apparently 
destroyed the peace ordinarily reigning 
within our globe. 

Earthquakes have taken place in the 
West Indies and in South America, such 
as belong to the most terrific catastro- 
phes recorded in the annals of the 
earth’s history. Since the day on which 
Lisbon was swallowed up with thou- 
sands of helpless victims, and the ca- 
lamity at Lima in 1746, since the South 
American coasts were devastated in 
1797, and Caracas was utterly destroyed 
in 1812, no such overwhelming misfor- 
tune has befallen that doomed locality. . 

The air, we are told, had been for 


several days so hot and oppressive, that 
expe::enced natives foretold a volcanic 


eruption. On the 16th of August 
(1868) news was received in Valparaiso, 
that in several ports of Chili the sea 
had risen and overwhelmed the coast 
for fifteen miles, so as to wash away 
houses and magazines, and to land ves- 
sels high and dry far inland. Three 
days before the earth had begun to 
heave, and regular earthquakes had 
taken place at Callao, returning at in- 
tervals of five minutes. Enormois crevi- 
ces opened, houses fell, churches crum- 
bled to pieces, and men and brutes alike 
were frightened by the unseen enemy. 
The whole West coast, as far as high up 
in Peru, was thus shaken, and at vari- 
ous places the sea had made inroads 
upon the firm land. At the very first 
shock a number of towns in the interior 
were levelled with the ground, and an- 
cient cathedrals, that had stood like 
unchangeable landmarks for hundreds 
of years, were changed into heaps of 
ruins and rubbish. More than thirty 
thousand human beings perished in a 
day, and the loss in material and mer- 
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chandise is beyond all calculation. An 
enormous spring tide followed the 
earthquake, and overwhelming the frail 
bulwarks of a low coast, flooded the 
land far into the interior. Large vessels 
were thrown from their anchorage, and 
landed far up the country. A second 
gigantic wave, stretching a hundred 
miles north and south, rose from the 
ocean, and fell with crushing power 
upon the ill-fated coast. Three war 
steamers were thus destroyed at Arica 
alone; among these our own ships, the 
Wateree and the Fredonia, the latter 
with nearly every soul on board. An 
English steamer, the Santiago, escaped 
by a marvel. She was apparently se- 
cure, riding on two powerful anchors ; 
but suddenly a concussion was felt, 
which made the large ship twist and 
turn as if she were made of India rub- 
ber. All the passengers were tossed up 
to the height of two feet, and then fell 
flat down; at the same moment the 
heavy cables snapped as if they were 
thin wires, and the vessel was swept by 
a receding wave into the sea. Fortu- 
nately, they had steam up, and tried to 
gain the offing ; but the next moment a 
second wave came, and drove her irre- 
sistibly towards the rocky shore. All 
faces were deadly pale, and the captain 
gave up all hope. But oh, wonder! the 
wave lifted the ship high up, and safely 
carried her on her gigantic shoulders 
across the rocky barrier, letting her 
gently down into an adjoining bay, 
from which she could subsequently es- 
cape into the open sea! Where the 
town of Chala stood, the ocean now 
floats heavy vessels, and Iquique was 
destroyed first by an earthquake, which 
lasted uninterruptedly for four minutes, 
and then by a ‘wave of sixty feet height, 
which suddenly approached the land 
like a solid wall, and then fell, crushing 
all that it found in its way, together 
with more than a hundred men. Arica 
was so utterly destroyed, that even the 
places where certain prominent houses 
had stood, could no more be found; and 
the unfettered fury of the waves had 
lifted up heavy guns, and borne them 
scornfully from an island battery far 
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out at sea, to distant inland hills, But 
the concussion itself extended far be- 
yond the usual limits. Most powerful, 
as was natural, in the centre of the 
commotion, the volcanic region near 
Arequipas, where the famous group of 
snow-covered volcanoes form so strik- 
ing a feature of the landscape, it was 
felt for a distance of six hundred miles, 
both of latitude and of longitude. 
Electric lights were seen in the air at 
different places—an entirely new phe- 
nomenon, not hitherto observed in con- 
nection with such events—and even the 
famous Tambo d’Apo, a house of refuge 
on the very summit of the Cordilleras, 
was so violently shaken as to crumble 
into dust. 

It appears, however, upon a careful 
sifting of the evidence, that after all, 
the earthquake itself did less harm than 
the sea. The enormous waves which 
disobeyed the command, “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed ! ” 
carried utter destruction wherever they 
touched man, or the work of man. 
Houses and churches, fields and forests, 
all were literally swept away, islands 
disappeared, mountains were levelled, 
and dire desolation imprinted on the 
scene of abundant prosperity. But the 
worst was, as ever, the passion of man, 
unchained at a moment when the fury 
of the elements seemed likewise to be 
unfettered. Accident in some cases, fell 
purpose in many more, set five to build- 
ings, and soon large portions of the 
doomed towns were ravaged by fire and 
water alike! The excited populace fell 
with savage eagerness upon the stores 
of liquor exposed in cellars and ware- 
houses, and soon hell itself seemed to 
be let loose. The scenes enacted in 
some of the unfortunate towns are be- 
yond the powers of description; men 
beastly drunk lay by the side of those 
they had murdered, and the demoniac 
powers of the earth, set free by an un- 
known hand for a moment, seemed to 
have roused with fearful success the 
demoniac instincts in the heart of man. 

These terrible occurrences were soon 
followed by similar calamities in the 
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northern part of our Continent. An 
enormous spring tide, on the 15th of 
August, terrified the people on the Cali- 
fornian coast, rising to a height of over 
sixty feet, and washing away fields and 
gardens for miles. The earthquakes of 
Peru seemed gradually to have worked 
their way northward ; for in the middle 
of October, heavy commotions were 
felt, and on the twenty-first a violent 
earthquake shook San Francisco, The 
eastern part of the city was sorely tried ; 
many houses fell, others cracked from 
the foundation to the roof, and hardly 
one could be found that had not suffer- 
ed some injury. As the shocks cortin- 
ued, all business was suspended, and a 
few cases of death soon caused univer- 
sal consternation. Half of the popula- 
ticn ran into the streets, but here also 
danger and death even lay in waiting ; 
for in several districts the earth opened, 
and jets of water leaped up to a height 
of several feet, while in other places the 
ground suddenly sank several inches. 
All the clocks stopped at the moment 
of the first shock, and the telegraphic 
wires were so much injured that no 
communication could be had for some 
time. The City Hall was a complete 
ruin; the courts could not sit, and the 
prisoners were sent to the county jail; 
the patients at the navy hospitals had 
to be removed, and the Mint was closed, 
until] it could be fully repaired. Tiere, 
also, the shocks extended to a very un- 
usual distance far inland; and as they 
were felt at sea by sailors, who for a 
moment thought the vessel had touched 
a submarine rock, so they amazed miners 
in the interior, who expressed naively 
their indignation at such “ indecent be- 
havior of the old Earth.” ; 

The Pacific Ocean had a large share 
of the fearful commotion which caused 
such sad destruction on the adjoining 
continent. Already in March a hundred 
earthquake shocks had been felt 1n the 
voleanic island of Hawaii, connected 
with an unusually violent eruption of 
the far-famed Mauna Loa. Here also 
the earth opened in many places, and a 
tidal wave, sixty feet high, rose over 
the tops of lofty cocoa trees, and swept 
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houses and gardens, cattle and human 
beings before it with irresistible vio- 
lence. A terrible shock prostrated 
houses and churches, while the crater 
of the great volcano was vomiting fire, 
rocks and lava, and a river of red hot lava 
flowed for nearly six miles to the sea, de- 
stroying every thing before it, and form- 
ing a new island far out in the ocean. 
In April, still more violent shocks occur- 
red, during which the swinging motion 
of the earth was so dreadful that no 
person could stand, and old and young 
were made deadly sick. At the same 
time, tall hills were upheaved, and the 
tops detached, being thrown down into 
the valleys below, while out at sea new 
islands arose, several hundred feet high, 
and emitted for days a column of steam 
and smoke. 

A few months before, similar phe- 
nomena had been noticed in British 
East India. Earthquakes were felt, 
though only slightly, in various districts 
of the northern provinces, and what 
was most curious, they seemed to be 


strictly limited to a narrow line running 


northeastward. In one region, near 
Chindwana, an entirely new feature was 
superadded to the more familiar horrors 
of such catastrophes. Each shock was 
preceded by a heavy detonation, as if a 
whole park of artillery had been prac- 
tising in the neighborhood. Special 
agents were despatched to observe the 
phenomenon, which the natives had 
reported for several months already, 
and they heard the same noise, and felt 
immediately afterwards the usual ver- 
tigo produced by slighter earthquakes. 

Europe has escaped these disasters, 
with the exception of such slight 
shocks as were felt, at intervals, in the 
United States also, but without produc- 
ing any other impression than that of a 
very unusual state of commotion in the 
interior of the earth. Premonitory 
symptoms had shown themselves al- 
ready in the preceding year (1866) in 
the Azores, when violent earthquakes 
shook the islands, and the sea rose, be- 
tween Terceira and Graicoas, amid ter- 
rific detonations, and cast up jets of 
water to an enormous height. In June, 
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stones began to be mingled with the 
vapors, and the amazed spectators be- 
held the ocean in commotion, throwing 
up enormous blocks of stone amid 
dense vapors, and emitting so strong a 
sulphurous odor, that it could be borne 
only with difficulty near the shore. It 
is probable that the old world was 
saved the fatal effects of violent earth. 
quakes by the readiness of Mt. Vesuvius 
to give egress to the rebellious powers 
from below. The ancient volcano had, 
early in the year 1868, already given 
signs of increased activity, and whilst 
the flow of lava had ceased, the last- 
formed cone began to give out thick 
black clouds of smoke, in which bril- 
liantly glowing masses of rock were 
occasionally seen. On the first day of 
October the marvellously ingenious in- 
struments devised by Lamont, began to 
indicate a disturbance below the soil, 
and a displacement of the surface, and 
the volcano became noisier than before. 
A small cone opened next, at the side, 
from the summit to the base, and lava 
issued forth, covering the former sum- 
mit of Vesuvius. It was here, for the 
first time, that the renowned director 
of the Seis observatory, Palmieri, ob- 
served the periodic nature of these vol- 
canic eruptions. Each day, the lava 
would cease to flow at certain hours 
and begin anew after a short interval ; 
twice a day, also, the active cone would 
make an increased noise, and throw out 
its projectiles with greater violence. 
The correspondence thus shown be- 
tween the volcanic ebb and tide and 
that of the sea, was still further illus- 
trated by other changes in the flow of 
lava, by certain phenomena occurring at 
greater intervals, which careful observa- 
tion proved to take place in unfailing 
sympathy with the motions of the 
moon. 

In November, the mountain became 
highly excited. The stream of lava 
grew to larger dimensions, It was not, 
as is commonly imagined, a glowing, 
fluid mass, but appeared like a stone 
wall, from twenty to thirty feet high, 
consisting of vast blocks of stone, 
which were partly black and partly 
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glowing deep red, and this wall was 
borne on high by the liquid, burning 
Java underneath, and pushed continual- 
ly forward by the immense weight of 
the fiery mass, that issued forth from 
the cone. Aided by the slope of the 
mountain side, it advanced visibly some 
two or three feet a minute, threatening 
death and destruction to all that stood 
in the way. A traveller, Mr. Boernstein, 
gives an animated description of a 
characteristic scene in its fearful prog- 
ress. He had ascended the mountain as 
far as the Casa del prete, the priests’ 
house, which was on the point of being 
overwhelmed by the stream of lava, 
now nearly four hundred feet wide. 

It stood in the centre of a noble vine- 
yard, The furniture, and ali that could 
be saved, had been carried away; the 
old priest, in a roundabout and shorts, 
with nothing but his velvet skull cap to 
designate him as a priest, was hard at 
work, with the help of a few men, to 
pull up the stakes, to which the vines 
were fastened, in order to save them at 
least for fuel. His black dog was con- 
tinually running towards the house, 
barking anxiously, and then returning 
to his master, barking at him and pull- 
ing at him, as if he wished to warn him 
against the impending danger. For the 
terrible wall of hidden fire was within 
a foot of the parsonage. It was empty 
and deserted; only a pet cat was sit- 
ting comfortably on the sill of the up- 
per story, to which an outer staircase 
gave access. The priest had just cast a 
last sorrowful look at his house, against 
the thick stone walls of which the lava 
was slowly rising higher and higher, 
and in his heart was bidding farewell 
to his home, where he had lived ever 
since he had been a priest. His eye fell 
upon the cat. ‘Save the poor crea- 
ture!” he cried, and one of the men 
hastened up the steps; but the cat, 
frightened by the strange face, ran 
swiftly into the house, and at the same 
moment, the stream of lava, overtop- 
ping the house by several feet, fell over 
forward and poured a sea of flames 
upon the flat roof. The man on the 
steps leaped with a desperate effort to 
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the ground, the priest and the by-stand- 
ers crossed themselves, thick, black 
clouds of smoke poured forth from the 
windows,—and a few minutes later the 
whole stately building had vanished, 
and a huge mass of glowing blocks of 
lava was steadily flowing over the place, 
that knew it no more. 

At night, the stream presents a glori- 
ous sight. Dark in broad daylight, it 
now appears an ocean of fire, slowly 
advancing with irresistible power, and 
from its waves, as high as tall houses, 
there fall continually huge glowing 
blocks with a fearful crash, and roll 
down the precipices with terrific thun- 
der. If it approaches a tree, there is a 
moment’s delay, and immediately the 
leaves, dried by the fearful heat, blaze 
up like a thousand lights on a huge 
Christmas tree; then the trunk flares 
up in a pillar of fire, and the crown 
sinks into the fiery sea. From time to 
time the glowing mass of the lava 
stream heaves and rises; suddenly a 
loud explosion is heard, and an immense 
column of bright fire shoots high up to 
the heavens—pent-up gases have freed 
themselves and exploded in the fiery 
heat. Or the stream falls into a well; 
the water is instantly converted into 
steam, and a white pillar of hissing 
vapor rises on high. 

While Mount Vesuvius was.thus re- 
lieving the Earth in trouble, certain 
phenomena of smaller dimensions, but 
perhaps of greater interest even, were 
engaging the attention of the learned 
world. In the first days of the year 
1866, the inhabitants of Santorin, an 
island in the Grecian Archipelago, had 
seen with amazement a part of their 
bay converted into a sea of fire. It was 
not that they had not witnessed the like 
before. Their own home is the result 
of a sudden upheaving of the bottom 
of the sea, and from time immemorial 
their bay has been the scene of fantastic 
transformations. The ancients spoke 
with awe of the strange changes that 
took place there—the island of Ana- 
phi, now called Nanfi, rose at the bid- 
ding of Apollo from the lowest deep ; 
Pliny mentions fearful convulsions, 
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which marked the year 19 of our era, 
and ever since new islets have appeared 
and vanished again in the adjoining 
waters. Now, for nearly a year, subter- 
ranean thunders had been heard, and at 
the time mentioned, tremendous explo- 
sions took place, red flames rose to the 
height of ten and twenty feet from the 
sea itself, and a few days later, a new 
island ascended slowly, and grew visi- 
bly from hour to hour, The summit 
had the shape of a cone, and threw out 
an unceasing supply of stones, slime, 
and fire. During the following days, 
more islets presented themselves, and 
finally joined together by means of the 
vast masses of half-fluid material, that 
cotinued to flow from the crater. These 
new lands were nothing else but the 
summit of an immense volcano, which 
rested with its base on the bottom of 
the sea, while the summit, now for the 
first time, saw the light of day. 

The power of man to accustom him- 
self to any and every condition, in 
which he finds himself placed, is strik- 


ingly illustrated by the ten or twelve 


thousand inhabitants of Santorin. For 
three years now they have been living 
amid a continuous cannonade, surround- 
ed by a sea on fire, and a volcano before 
their eyes, which does not cease day 
and night to throw out fiery projectiles 
amid heavy detonations. Jets of vapor 
are sent up to a height of five thousand 
feet, and a perpetual fire illumines the 
top of Mount George I, as the new isl- 
and has since been called. Italian and 
Austrian engineers and savants from 
other countries, have been sent there to 
watch the extraordinary scene, and they 
report ‘that the new island has risen 
already to a height of nearly five hun- 
dred feet, while it is still steadily in- 
creasing towards Santorin. If the work 
continues at the same rate, the little 
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kingdom of Greece has found out s 
cheaper means to increase its territory 
than the costly and dangerous process 
of annexation. On the other hand, the 
apprehension has been expressed, that 
in the bay of Santorin, the waters of 
the sea may be deep enough to come in 
actual contact with the sea of fire in the 
interior of the earth, and that a fearful 
catastrophe may yet prove the old 
Greek doctrine of Hades and its 
horrors. J 

Whatever may be the true explana- 
tion of all these grave disturbances on 
our planet, whether we ascribe them, 
with the Neptunists, to the ebullition 
of heated waters, which seek an outlet, 
or with the Vulcanists, to the efforts of 
a sea of fire to break through the thin 
crust, and to hasten the day of final 
destruction, we cannot close our eyes to 
the fact, that our mother Earth is evi- 
dently in trouble. But let us not blame 
herif blooming landscapes are laid waste, 
towns overthrown, and human lives 
sacrificed by hecatombs. The loss is 
great, the calamity appalling, but it is 
the price paid by a few for the security 
of the race. If the craters of volcanoes 
did not offer an opening to the pent-up 
vapors in the interior of the earth, and 
allow the terrific power of confined 
steam, with which we have of late be- 
come familiar in making steam our ser- 
vant, we would not be able to live on 
the earth. They are, as already Alex- 
ander von Humboldt asserted, the safety 
valves, which allow the steam to escape, 
and the heated vapors within to regain 
their equilibrium with the pressure of 
the atmosphere, and it is thanks to 
them only, perhaps, we owe—that we 
are enabled, by God’s mercy, to enjoy 
our life on earth, although we dwell on 
a thin, frail crust, over an ocean of mol- 
ten fire! 
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THE ECLIPSE. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


Note by the Editor.—During Mr. Cooper’s residence at Paris, he wrote, at the request of 
an English friend, his recollections of the great eclipse of 1806. This article, which is 
undated, must have been written about the year 1831, or twenty-five years after the eclipse. 
His memory was at that period of his life very clear and tenacious, where events of impor- 
tance were concerned. From some accidental cause, this article was never sent to England, 
but lay, apparently forgotten, among Mr. Cooper’s papers, where it was found after his death. 
At the date of the eclipse, the writer was a young sailor of seventeen, just returned from a 
cruise. At the time of writing these recollections, he had been absent from his old home in 
Otsego County some fifteen years, and his affectionate remembrance of the ground may be 
traced in many little touches, which would very possibly have been omitted under other 


circumstances. 


Tue eclipse of the sun, which you 
have requested me to describe, occurred 
in the summer of 1806, on Monday, the 
16th of June. Its greatest depth of 
shadow feli upon the American conti- 
nent, somewhere about the latitude of 
42°. Iwas then on a visit to my pa- 
rents, at the home of my family, among 


the Highlands of Otsego, in that part 
of the country where the eclipse was 


most impressive. My recollections of 
the great event, and the incidents of 
the day, are as vivid as if they had 
occurred but yesterday. 

Lake Otsego, the headwaters of the 
Susquehanna, lies as nearly as possible 
in latitude 42°. The village, which is 
the home of my family, is beautifully 
situated at the foot of the lake, in a 
valley lying between two nearly parallel 
ranges of heights, quite mountainous in 
character. The Susquehanna, a clear 
and rapid stream, flowing from the 
southeastern shore of the lake, is crossed 
by a high wooden bridge, which divides 
the main street of the little town from 
the lawns and meadows on the eastern 
bank of the river. Here were all the 
materials that could be desired, lake, 
river, mountain, wood, and the dwell- 
ings of man, to give full effect to the 
varied movement of light and shadow 
through that impressive day. 

Throughout the belt of country to be 
darkened by the eclipse, the whole 
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population were in a state of almost 
anxious expectation for weeks before 
the event. On the eve of the 16th of 
June, our family circle could think or 
talk of little else. I had then a father 
and four brothers living, and as we 
paced the broad hall of the house, or 
sat about the family board, our conver- 
sation turned almost entirely upon the 
movements of planets and comets, oc- 
cultations and eclipses. We were all 
exulting in the feeling that a grand and 
extraordinary spectacle awaited us—a 
spectacle which millions then living 
could never behold. There may have 
been a tinge of selfishness in the feeling 
that we were thus favored beyond 
others, and yet, I think, the emotion 
was too intellectual in its character to 
have been altogether unworthy. 

Many were the prophecies regarding 
the weather, the hopes and fears ex- 
pressed by different individuals, on this 
important point, as evening drew near. 
A passing cloud might veil the grand 
vision from our sight; rain or mist 
would sadly impair the sublimity of the 
hour. I was not myself among the de- 
sponding. The great barometer in the 
hall—one of the very few then found in 
the State, west of Albany—was careful- 
ly consulted. It was propitious. It 
gave promise of dry weather. Our last 
looks that night, before sleep fell on us, 
were turned toward the starlit heavens. 
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And the first movement in the morn- 
ing was to the open window—again to 
examine the sky. When I rose from my 
bed, in the early morning, I found the 
heavens serene, and cloudless. Day had 
dawned, but the shadows of night were 
still lingering over the valley. For a 
moment, my eye rested on the familiar 
view—the limpid lake, with its setting 
of luxuriant woods and farms, its grace- 
ful bay and varied points, the hills 
where every cliff and cave and glen had 
been trodden a thousand times by my 
boyish feet—all this was dear to me as 
the face of a friend. And it appeared as 
if the landscape, then lovely in summer 
beauty, were about to assume something 
of dignity hitherto unknown—were not 
the shadows of a grand eclipse to fall 
upon every wave and branch within a 
few hours! There was one object in 
the landscape which a stranger would 
probably have overlooked, or might 
perhaps have called unsightly, but it 
was familiar to every eye in the village, 
and endowed by our people with the 
honors of an ancient landmark—the tail 


gray trunk of a dead and branchless 
pine, which had been standing on the 
crest of the eastern hill, at the time of 
the foundation of the village, and which 
was still erect, though rocked since then 


by a thousand storms. To my childish 
fancy, it had seemed an imaginary flag- 
staff, or, in rustic parlance, the “ liberty 
pole” of some former generation ; but 
now, as I traced the familiar line of the 
tall trunk, in its peculiar shade of sil- 
very gray, it became to the eye of the 
young sailor the mast of some phantom 
ship. I remember greeting it with a 
smile, as this was the first glance of 
recognition given to the old ruin of the 
forest since my return. 

But an object of far higher interest 
suddenly attracted my eye. I discover- 
ed a star—a solitary star—twinkling 
dimly in a sky which had now changed 
its hue to a pale grayish twilight, while 
vivid touches of coloring were begin- 
ning to flush the eastern sky. There 
was absolutely no other object visible in 
the heavens—cloud there was none, not 
even the lightest vapor. That lonely 
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star excited a vivid interest in my mind. 
I continued at the window gazing, and 
losing myself in a sort of day-dream. 
That star was a heavenly body, it was 
known to be a planet, and my mind 
was filling itself with images of planets 
and suns, My brain was confusing it- 
self with vague ideas of magnitude and 
distance, and of the time required by 
light to pierce the apparently illimita- 
ble void that lay between us—of the 
beings who might inhabit an orb like 
that, with life, feeling, spirit, and aspi- 
rations like my own. 

Soon the sun himself rose into view. 
I caught a glimpse of fiery light glow- 
ing among the branches of the forest, 
on the eastern mountain, I watched, as 
I had done a hundred times before, the 
flushing of the skies, the gradual illu- 
minations of the different hills, crowned 
with an undulating and ragged outline 
of pines, nearly two hundred feet in 
height, the golden light gliding silently 
down the breast of the western moun- 
tains, and opening clearer views of 
grove and field, until lake, valley, and 
village lay smiling in one cheerful glow 
of warm sunshine. 

Our family party assembled early. 
We were soon joined by friends and 
connections, all eager and excited, and 
each provided with a colored glass for 
the occasion. By nine o’clock the cool 
air, which is peculiar to the summer 
nights in the Highlands, had left us, 
and the heat of midsummer filled the 
valley. The heavens were still absolute- 
ly cloudless, and a more brilliant day 
never shone in our own bright climate. 
There was not a breath of air, and we 
could see the rays of heat quivering 
here and there on the smooth surface 
of the lake. There was every appear- 
ance of a hot and sultry noontide. 

We left the house, and passed beyond 
the grounds into the broad and grassy 
street which lay between the gates and 
the lake. Here there were no overhang- 
ing branches to obstruct the view; the 
heavens, the wooded mountains, and the 
limpid sheet of water before us, were 
all distinctly seen. As the hour for the 
eclipse drew near, our eagerness and 
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excitement increased to an almost boy- 
ish impatience. The elders of the party 
were discussing the details of some pre- 
vious eclipse: leaving them to revive 
their recoilections, I strolled away, glass 
in hand, through the principal streets of 
the village. Scarce a dwelling, or a 
face, in the little town, that was not 
familiar to me, and it gave additional 
zest to the pleasure of a holiday at 
home, to meet one’s townsfolk under 
the excitement of an approaching 
eclipse. As yet there was no great agi- 
tation, although things wore a rather 
unusual aspect for the busy hours of a 
summer’s day. Many were busy with 
their usual tasks, women and children 
were coming and going with pails of 
water, the broom and the needle were 
not yet laid aside, the blacksmith’s 
hammer and the carpenter’s plane were 
heard in passing their shops. Loaded 


teams, and travellers in waggons, were 
moving through the streets; the usual 
quiet traffic at the village counters had 
not yet ceased. A farm-waggon, heay- 


ily laden with hay, was just crossing 
the bridge, coming in from the fields, 
the driver looking drowsy with sleep, 
wholly unconscious of the movement in 
the heavens. The good people in gen- 
eral, however, were cn the alert; at 
every house some one seemed to be 
watching, and many groups were pass- 
ed, whose eager up-turned faces and 
excited conversation spoke the liveliest 
interest. It was said, that there were 
not wanting one or two philosophers of 
the skeptical school, among our people, 
who did not choose to commit them- 
selves to the belief in a total eclipse of 
the sun—simply because they had never 
seen one. Seeing is believing, we are 
told, though the axiom admits of dis- 
pute. But what these worthy neigh- 
bors of ours had not seen, no powers 
of reasoning, or fulness of evidence, 
could induce them to credit. Here was 
the dignity of human reason! Here 
was private judgment taking a high 
stand! Anxious to witness the conver- 
sion of one of these worthies, with boy- 
ish love of fun I went in quest of him. 
He had left the village, however, on 
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business. But, true to his principles, be- 
fore mounting his horse that morning, 
he had declared to his wife that “he 
was not running away from that eclipse ;” 
nay, more, with noble candor, he aver- 
red that if the eclipse did overtake him, 
in the course of his day’s journey, “ he 
would not be above acknowledging it!” 
This was highly encouraging. 

I had scarcely returned to the family 
party, left on the watch, when one of 
my brothers, more vigilant, or with 
clearer sight than his companions, ex- 
claimed that he clearly saw a dark line, 
drawn on the western margin of the 
sun’s disc! All faces were instantly 
turned upwards, and through the glass- 
es we could indeed now see a dusky, 
but distinct object, darkening the sun’s 
light. An exclamation of delight, al- 
most triumphant, burst involuntarily 
from the lips of all. We were not to be 
disappointed, no cloud was there to veil 
the grand spectacle ; the vision, almost 
unearthly in its sublime dignity, was 
about to be revealed to us. In an in- 
credibly short time, the oval formation 
of the moon was discerned. Another 
joyous burst of delight followed, as one 
after another declared that he beheld 
with distinctness the dark oval outline, 
drawn against the flood of golden light. 
Gradually, and at first quite impercepti- 
bly to our sight, that dark and mysteri- 
ous sphere gained upon the light, while 
a feeling of watchful stillness, verging 
upon reverence, fell upon our excited 
spirits. 

As yet there was no change percepti- 
ble in the sunlight falling upon lake 
and mountain ; the familiar scene wore 
its usual smiling aspect, bright and 
glowing as on other days of June. The 
people, however, were now crowding 
into the streets—their usual labors were 
abandoned—forgotten for the moment— 
and all faces were turned upward. So 
little, however, was the change in the 
powér of the light, that to a careless 
observer it seemed more the gaze of 
faith, than positive perception, which 
turned the faces of all upward. Grad- 
ually a fifth, and even a fourth, of 
the sun’s disc became obscured, and 
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still the unguarded eye could not en- 
dure the flood of light—it was only 
with the colored glass that we could 
note the progress of the phenomenon. 
The noon-day heat, however, began to 
lessen, and something of the coolness 
of early morning returned to the valley. 

I was looking upward, intently watch- 
ing for the first moment where the dark 
outline of the moon should be visible 
to the naked eye, when an acquaintance 
passed. “Come with me!” he said 
quietly, at the same moment drawing 
his arm within my own, and leading 
me away. He was a man of few words, 
and there was an expression in his face 
which induced me to accompany him 
without hesitation. He led me to the 
Court House, and from thence into an 
adjoining building, and into a room 
then occupied by two persons. At a 
window, looking upward at the heay- 
ens, stood a figure which instantly riv- 
eted my attention. It was a man with 
haggard face, and fettered arms, a pris- 
oner under sentence of death. By his 
side was the jailor. 

A painful tragedy had been recently 
enacted in our little town. The school- 
master of a small hamlet in the county 
had beaten a child under his charge 
very severely—and for a very trifling 
error. The sufferer was a little girl, his 
own niece, and it was said that natural 
infirmity had prevented the child from 
clearly pronouncing certain words which 
her teacher required her to utter dis- 
tinctly. To conquer what he consider- 
ed the obstinacy of the child, this man 
continued to beat her so severely that 
she never recovered from the effects of 
the blows, and died some days after. 
The wretched man was arrested, tried 
for murder, condemned, and sentenced 
to the gallows. This was the first capi- 
tal offence in Otsego County. It pro- 
duced a very deep impression. The 
general character of the schoolmaster 
had been, until that evil hour, very 
good, in every way. He was deeply, 
and beyond all doubt unfeignedly, 
penitent for the crime into which he 
had been led, more, apparently, from 
false ideas of duty, than from natural 
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severity of temper. He had been en- 
tirely unaware of the great physical in- 
jury he was doing the child. So great 
was his contrition, that public sym- 
pathy had been awakened in his behaif, 
and powerful petitions had been sent te 
the Governor of the State, in order to 
obtain a respite, if not a pardon. But 
the day named by the judge arrived 
without a return of the courier. The 
Governor was at his country-house, at 
least eighty miles beyond Albany. The 
Petition had been kept to the last mo- 
ment, for additional signatures, and the 
eighty miles to be travelled by the 
courier, after reaching Albany, had not 
been included in the calculation. No 
despatch was received, and there was 
every appearance that there would be 
no reprieve. The day arrived—throngs 
of people from Chenango, and Unadilla, 
and from the valley of the Mohawk, 
poured into the village, to witness the 
painful, and as yet unknown, spectacle 
of a public execution. In looking 
down, from an elevated position, upon 
the principal street of the village that 
day, it had seemed to me paved with 
human faces. The hour struck, the 
prisoner was taken from the jail, and, 
seated, as is usual, on his coffin, was 
carried to the place of execution, placed 
between two ministers of the gospel. 
His look of utter misery was beyond 
description. I have seen other offenders 
expiate for their crimes with life, but 
never have I beheld such agony, such a 
clinging to life, such mental horror at 
the nearness of death, as was betrayed 
by this miserable man. When he ap- 
proached the gallows, he rose from his 
seat, and wringing his fettered hands, 
turned his back upon the fearful ob- 
ject, as if the view were too frightful 
for endurance. The ministers of the 
gospel succeeded at length in restoring 
him to a decent degree of composure. 
The last prayer was offered, and his 
own fervent “ Amen!” was still sound- 
ing, hoarse, beseeching, and almost de- 
spairing, in the ears of the crowd, when 
the respite made its tardy appearance. 
A short reprieve was granted, and the 
prisoner was carried back to the misera- 
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ble cell from which he had been drawn 
in the morning. 

Such was the wretched man who had 
been brought from his dungeon that 
morning, to behold the grand phenome- 
non of the eclipse. During the twelve- 
month previous, he had seen the sun 
but once. The prisons of those days 
were literally dungeons, cut off from 
the light of day. That striking figure, 
the very picture of utter misery, his 
emotion, his wretchedness, I can never 
forget. I can see him now, standing at 
the window, pallid and emaciated by a 
year’s confinement, stricken with grief, 
his cheeks furrowed with constant 
weeping, his whole frame attesting the 
deep and ravaging influences of con- 
scious guilt and remorse. Here was a 
man drawn from the depths of human 
misery, to be immediately confronted 
with the grandest natural exhibition in 
which the Creator deigns to reveal his 
Omnipotence to our race. The wretch- 
ed criminal, a murderer in fact, though 
not in intention, seemed to gaze upward 


at the awful spectacle, with an intent- 
ness and a distinctness of mental vision 
far beyond our own, and purchased by 
an agony scarcely less bitter than death. 
It seemed as if, for him, the curtain 
which veils the world beyond the grave, 


had been lifted. He stood immovable 
as a statue, with uplifted and manacled 
arms and clasped hands, the very image 
of impotent misery and wretchedness. 
Perhaps human invention could not 
have conceived of a more powerful 
moral accessory, to heighten the effect 
of the sublime movement of the heaven- 
ly bodies, than this spectacle of peni- 
tent human guilt afforded. It was an 
incident to stamp on the memory for 
life. It was a lesson not lost on me. 
When I left the Court House, a som- 
bre, yellowish, unnatural coloring was 
shed over the country. A great change 
had taken place. The trees on the dis- 
tant heights had lost their verdure and 
their airy character; they were taking 
the outline of dark pictures graven upon 
an unfamiliar sky. The lake wore a 
lurid aspect, very unusual, All living 
creatures seemed thrown into a state of 
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agitation. The birds were fluttering to 
and fro, in great excitement ; they seem- 
ed to mistrust that this was not the 
gradual approach of evening, and were 
undecided in their movements. Even 
the dogs—honest creatures—became un- 
easy, and drew closer to their masters. 
The eager, joyous look of interest and 
curiosity, which earlier in the morning 
had appeared in almost every counte- 
nance, was now changed to an expres- 
sion of wonder or anxiety or thought- 
fulness, according to the individual 
character. 

Every house now gave up its tenants. 
As the light failed more and more with 
every passing second, the children came 
flocking about their mothers in terror. 
The women themselves were looking 
about uneasily for their husbands. The 
American wife is more apt than any 
other to turn with affectionate confi- 
dence to the stronger arm for support. 
The men were very generally silent and 
grave. Many a laborer left his employ- 
ment to be near his wife and children, 
as the dimness and darkness increased. 

I once more took my position beside 
my father and my brothers, before the 
gates of our own grounds. The sun lay 
a little obliquely to the south and east, 
in the most favorable position possible 
for observation. I remember to have 
examined, in vain, the whole dusky 
canopy in search of a single cloud. It 
was one of those entirely unclouded 
days, less rare in America than in Eu- 
rope. The steadily waning light, the 
gradual approach of darkness, became 
the more impressive as we observed this 
absolutely transparent state of the heav- 
ens. The birds, which a quarter of an 
hour earlier had: been fluttering about 
in great agitation, seemed now con- 
vinced that night was at hand. Swal- 
lows were dimly seen dropping into the 
chimneys, the martins returned to their 
little boxes, the pigeons flew home to 
their dove-cots, and through the open 
door of a small barn we saw the fowls 
going to roost. 

The usual flood of sunlight had now 
become so much weakened, that we 
could look upward long, and steadily, 
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without the least_pain. The sun appear- 


ed like a young moon of three or four | 


days old, though of course with a larger 
and more brilliant crescent. Looking 
westward a moment, a spark appeared 
to glitter before my eye. For a second 
I believed it to be an optical illusion, 
but in another instant I saw it plainly 
to be a star. One after another they 
came into view, more rapidly than in 
the evening twilight, until perhaps fifty 
stars appeared to us, in a broad dark 
zone of the heavens, crowning the pines 
on the western mountain. This won- 
derful vision of the stars, during the 
noontide hours of day, filled the spirit 
with singular sensations. 

Suddenly one of my brothers shouted 
aloud, “The moon!” Quicker than 
thought, my eye turned eastward again, 
and there floated the moon, distinctly 
apparent, to a degree that was almost 
fearful. The spherical form, the char- 
acter, the dignity, the substance of the 
planet, were clearly revealed as I have 
never beheld them before, or since. It 
looked grand, dark, majestic, and 
mighty, as it thus proved its power to 
rob us entirely of the sun’s rays. We 
are all but larger children. In daily 
life we judge of objects by their out- 
ward aspect. We are accustomed to 
think of the sun, and also of the moon, 
as sources of light, as etherial, almost 
spiritual, in their essence. But the posi- 
tive material nature of the moon was 
now revealed to our senses, with a force 
of conviction, a clearness of perception, 
that changed al! our usual ideas in con- 
nection with the planet. This was no 
interposition of vapor, no deceptive 
play of shadow; but a vast mass of 
obvious matter had interposed between 
the sun above us and the earth on which 
we stood. The passage of two ships at 
sea, sailing on opposite courses, is scarce- 
ly more obvious than this movement of 
one world before another. Darkness like 
that of early night now fell upon the 
village. 

My thoughts turned to the sea. A 
sailor at heart, already familiar with the 
face of the ocean, I seemed, in mental 
vision, to behol. the grandeur of that 
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vast pall of supernatural shadow falling 
suddenly upon the sea, during the 
brightest hour of the day. The play of 
light and shade upon the billows, af- 
ways full of interest, must at that hour 
have been indeed sublime. And my 
fancy was busy with pictures of white- 
sailed schooners, and brigs, and ships, 
gliding like winged spirits over the 
darkened waves. 

I was recalled by a familiar and in- 
significant incident, the dull tramp of 
hoofs on the village bridge. A few 
cows, believing that night had over- 
taken them, were coming homeward 
from the wild open pastures about the 
village. And no wonder the kindly 
creatures were deceived, the darkness 
was now much deeper than the twilight 
which usually turns their faces home- 
ward; the dew was falling perceptibly, 
as much so as at any hour of the previ- 
ous night, and the coolness was so great 
that the thermometer must have fallen 
many degrees from the great heat of 
the morning. The lake, the hills, and 
the buildings of the little town were 
swallowed up in the darkness. The 
absence of the usual lights in the dwell- 
ings rendered the obscurity still more 
All labor had ceased, and 
the hushed voices of the people only 
broke the absolute stillness by subdued 
whispering tones. 

“Hist! The whippoorwill!” whis- 
pered a friend near me; and at the 
same moment, as we listened in pro- 
found silence, we distinctly heard from 
the eastern bank of the river the wild, 
plaintive note of that solitary bird of 
night, slowly repeated at intervals. The 
song of the summer birds, so full in 
June, had entirely ceased for the last 
half bour. A bat came flitting about 
our heads. Many stars were now visi- 
bie, though not in sufficient number to 
lessen the darkness. At one point only 
in the far distant northern horizon, some- 
thing of the brightness of dawn appear- 
ed to linger. 

At twelve minutes past eleven, the 
moon stood revealed in its greatest dis- 
tinctness—a vast black orb, so nearly 
obscuring the sun that the face of the 
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great luminary was entirely and abso- 
lutely darkened, though a corona of 
rays of light appeared beyond. The 
gloom of night was upon us. A breath- 
less intensity of interest was felt by all. 
There would appear to be something 
instinctive in the feeling with which 
man gazes at all phenomena in the 
heavens. The peaceful rainbow, the 
heavy clouds of a great storm, the vivid 
flash of electricity, the falling meteor, 
the beautiful lights of the aurora bore- 
alis, fickle as the play of fancy,—these 
never fail to fix the attention with 
something of a peculiar feeling, differ- 
ent in character from that with which 
we observe any spectacle on the earth. 
Connected with all grand movements in 
the skies there seems an instinctive sense 
of inquiry, of anxious expectation, akin 
to awe, which may possibly be traced 
to the echoes of grand Christian prophe- 
cies, whispering to our spirits, and en- 
dowing the physical sight with some 
mysterious mental prescience. In look- 
ing back to that impressive hour, such 
now seem to me the feelings of the 
youth making one of that family group, 
all apparently impressed with a sensa- 
tion of the deepest awe—I speak with 
certainty—a clearer view than I had 
ever yet had of the majesty of the Al- 
mighty, accompanied with a humiliat- 
ing, and, I trust, a profitable sense of 
my own utter insignificance. That 
movement of the moon, that sublime 
voyage of the worlds, often recurs to 
my imagination, and even at this dis- 
tant day, as distinctly, as majestically, 
and nearly as fearfully, as it was then 
beheld. 

A group of silent, dusky forms stood 
near me; one emotion appeared to gov- 
ern all. My father stood immovable, 
some fifteen feet from me, but I could 
not discern his features. Three minutes 
of darkness, all but absolute, elapsed. 
They appeared strangely lengthened by 
the intensity of feeling and the flood 
of overpowering thought which filled 
the mind. 

Thus far the sensation created by this 
majestic spectacle had been one of hu- 
miliation and awe. It seemed as if the 
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great Father of the Universe had visi- 
bly, and almost palpably, veiled his face 
in wrath. But, appalling as the with- 
drawal of light had been, most glorious, 
most sublime, was its restoration! The 
corona of light above the moon became 
suddenly brighter, the heavens beyond 
were illuminated, the stars retired, and 
light began to play along the ridges of 
the distant mountains. And then a 
flood of grateful, cheering, consoling 
brightness fell into the valley, with a 
sweetness and a power inconceivable to 
the mind, unless the eye has actually 
beheld it. I can liken this sudden, joy- 
ous return of light, after the eclipse, to 
nothing of the kind that is familiarly 
Known. It was certainly nearest to the 
change produced by the swift passage 
of the shadow of a very dark cloud, 
but it was the effect of this instantane- 
ous transition, multiplied more than a 
thousand fold. It seemed to speak 


directly to our spirits, with full assur- 
ance of protection, of gracious mercy, 
and of that Divine love which has pro- 
duced all the glorious combinations of 


matter for our enjoyment. It was not 
in the least like the gradual dawning 
of day, or the actual rising of the sun. 
There was no gradation in the change. 
It was sudden, amazing, like what the 
imagination would teach us to expect 
of the advent of a heavenly vision. I 
know that philosophically I am wrong ; 
but, to me, it seemed that the rays 
might actually be seen flowing through 
the darkness in torrents, till they had 
again illuminated the forest, the moun- 
tains, the valley, and the lake with 
their glowing, genial touch. 

There was another grand movement, 
as the crescent of the sun reappeared, 
and the moon was actually seen stcer- 
ing her course through the void. Venus 
was stiil shining brilliantly. 

This second passage of the moon last- 
ed but a moment, to the naked eye. As 
it ceased, my eye fell again on the scene 
around me. The street, now as distinct- 
ly seen as ever, was filled with the 
population of the village. Along the 
line of road stretching for a mile from 
the valley, against the side of the 
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mountain, were twenty waggons bear- 
ing travellers, or teams from among the 
hills. All had stopped on their course, 
impelled, apparently, by unconscious 
reverence, as much as by curiosity, while 
every face was turned toward heaven, 
and every eye drank in the majesty of 
the sight. Women stood in the open 
street, near me, with streaming eyes and 
clasped hands, and sobs were audible in 
different directions. Even the educated 
and refiecting men at my side continued 
silent in thought. Several minutes pass- 
ed, before the profound impressions of 
the spectacle allowed of speech. At 
such a moment the spirit of man bows 
in humility before his Maker. 

The changes of the unwonted light, 
through whose gradations the full bril- 
liancy of the day was restored, must 
have been very similar to those by 
which it had been lost, but they were 
little noted. I remember, however, 
marking the instant when I could first 
distinguish the blades of grass at my 
feet—and later again watching the 
shadows of the leaves on the gravel 
walk, *The white lilies in my mother’s 
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flower-garden were observed by others 
among the first objects of the vegeta- 
tion which could be distinguished from 
the windows of the house. Every liv 
ing creature was soon rejoicing again in 
the blessed restoration of light after 
that frightful moment of a night at 
noon-day. 

Men who witness any extraordinary 
spectacle together, are apt, in after- 
times, to find a pleasure in conversing 
on its impressions. Buf I do not re- 
member to have ever heard a single 
being freely communicative on the sub- 
ject of his individual feelings at the 
most solemn moment of the eclipse. It 
would seem as if sensations were aroused 
too closely connected with the constitu- 
tion of the spirit to be irreverently and 
familiarly discussed. I shall only say 
that I have passed a varied and event- 
ful life, that it has been my fortune to 
see earth, heavens, ocean, and man in 
most of their aspects; but never have I 
beheld any spectacle which so plainly 
manifested the majesty of the Creator, 
or so forcibly taught the lesson of hu- 
mility to man as a total eclipse of the sun. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 


Amone the substantives in common 
use, which have very materially changed 
their meaning within the last two cen- 
turies, we may include the word village. 
This is a common noun which repre- 
sents, to-day, an entirely different com- 
bination of ideas from those which it 
conveyed to the minds of our ancestors 
two hundred years ago. The English 
village, in the reign of the Stuarts, 
could boast little of the character of 
“Merry England” in its outer aspect. 
Hedges and orchards, a little green, 
and a Maypole were there, perhaps,— 
not always, however,—and a lowly 
church, old and ivy-covered, such as 
George Herbert worshipped in, may 
have appeared in the distance. But 
these were the pleasing touches in a pic- 
ture where the foreground was entirely 


filled up by gloomy and rudely built 
cottages, too often—as a general rule, 
indeed—mere hovels, scarcely better 


than the sheds for cattle. Low, dark, 
and coarsely put together, with earthen 
or stone floors, and a bit of casement 
scarcely large enough to let in the sun- 
light which the good God gives to all, 
those dweliings must have looked very 
little like the homes of free-born Chris- 
tian men. We know, indeed, and 
thanks to God that it is so, that actual 
human affection and simple piety: have 
often carried a glow and a blessing into 
dwellings as dark as those. But asa 
general rule, the outer aspect of things, 
and the inner life of the English village 
of that period, must have been very 
cheerless. The sole inhabitants of those 
low-thatched cottages were persons of 
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the lowest grade. Only a generation 
earlier, some of them had been serfs, 
attached to the glebe. There were serfs 
in England as late as the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth of glorious memory. The 
heavy clouds of ignorance and supersti+ 
tion which covered Europe so densely 
in the Middle Ages, had not yet entire- 
ly rolled away, and these shadows were 
nowhere darker, or heavier, than over 
the villages. There were, no doubt, 
brave and manly hearts, and sweet 
womanly faces coming and going 
through those humble cottage door- 
ways, but all active and intelligent 
spirits invariably crowded into the 
towns and larger cities. Village life 
was considered utterly hopeless; it was 
entirely given up to stagnant ignorance, 
poverty, and stupidity. Penury and 
discomfort were the common lot. Even 
within doors, the few pieces of house- 
hold furniture of the good wife, the 
rude bed, the heavy table and settle, 
and the utensils for cooking, were not 
many degrees better than the pottery, 
the bark, and wickerware, and the cala- 
bash of the Indian women of Virginia 
and Massachusetts. Scarce a ray of the 
civilization of the great cities, of the 
Castles and Halls of England, pene- 
trated to her villages. In the days of 
Shakespeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, 
your Hobbinol and Lobbinol, and Dig- 
gory, your Mopsa and Dorcas, were all 
dull and loutish, scarcely knowing B 
from bullsfoot. All the difference of 
centuries lay between the burgher of the 
city and the boor of the village. 

And the French villages of the same 
date were no better. When our Hugue- 
not ancestors fled tarough Normandy 
and Gascony, driven to the sea-board 
at the point of the sabre, before the 
dragonnades of the great Louis and his 
Jesuit confessors, what was the charac- 
ter of the villages through which they 
passed ? What was the country village 
of France all the time when Versailles 
was in its glory? The houses them- 
selves were perhaps somewhat more 
substantial in strength of material and 
workmanship than those of England, 
but they were equally gloomy, dark, 
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comfortless, and even more filthy. The 
donkey, the cow, the pig, and the poul- 
try often shared the dwelling with the 
peasant and his children. The natural 
gayety of the French character drove 
the people from such gloomy dwellings 
abroad into the open air for all their 
hours of relief. Their recreations were 
exclusively of a public character; the 
dance, the merry-making, the village 
Jéte were all kept up in the open air, 
And so were, their occupations. Even 
the women and children toiled in the 
fields. Like the cattle, the peasants and 
their families were seldom in the cabin, 
unless at night. The people were natu- 
rally industrious, frugal, quick-witted 
and cheerful. But the sombre villages 
into which they crowded for safety were 
gloomy, squalid, and filthy in the ex- 
treme. Jacques Bonhomme, the peasant 
of France, was weighed down by ages 
of oppression and superstition. In the 
time of Madame de Sévigné, the good 
curé of a village in Brittany received 
from Paris a handsome present of a 
clock. The news spread through the 
parish, and the people came crowding 
to see the wonder. So great was their 
amazement on beholding the movement 
of the works, and hearing the sound of 
the hammer striking the hour, that they 
fell on their knees and said an Ave. 
“ est le bon Dieu!” they exclaimed. 
Ii was with difficulty the good curé 
could raise them from their knees, 
After all, from worshipping the image 
of a saint to worshipping a clock is 
but a step—and that not altogether an 
irrational one. Madame de Sévigné, 
clear-headed and warm-hearted as she 
was, only laughed at the story. It 
should rather have made her weep. 
But what were the wretched peasants, 
in their village hovels, to the lady of 
the Court of the Great Louis? It may 
be doubted if she had ever crossed the 
threshold of one of the peasants of her 
barony of Sévigné. Even to walk 
through one of those squalid, gloomy, 
filthy villages, would probably have 
appeared to herimpracticable. And yet 
she was a good, sincere, warm-hearted 
Christian woman. But, as in England 
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or even more so in France, the distance 
between human life in the village and 
human life in the towns seemed im- 
measurable, impassable. 

How different is the state of things 
to-day, and in our own country! Vil- 
lage life as it exists in America is in- 
deed one of the happiest fruits of modern 
civilization. Our ancestors, familiar 
with the English and French villages, 
could never have dreamed of all the 
many striking differences which would 
appear two centuries later in the vil- 
lage homes of their own descendants in 
the New World. The idea would never 
have occurred to them that the remote 
village could ever share so freely in the 
enlightenment and civilization of the 
capital city. But steam, the great ma- 
gician, serves the rustic to-day as faith- 
fully as he serves the cockney. Com- 
forts, conveniences, new inventions, strik- 
ing improvements are scarcely known 
in New York and Philadelphia, before 
they are brought to the villages, hun- 
dreds of miles in the interior. You find 


there every real advantage of modern 


lite. Your house is lighted by gas— 
and, if you choose, it is warmed by 
steam. The morning paper, with the 
latest telegram from Paris or London, 
lies on your dinner-table. The best 
new books, the latest number of the 
best magazines, reach you almost as soon 
as they reach the Central Park. Early 
vegetables from Bermuda, and early 
fruits from Cuba, are offered at your 
door. You may telegraph, if you wish 
it, to St. Petersburg, or Calcutta, by 
taking up your hat and walking into 
the next street. This evening you may, 
perhaps, hear a good lecture, and to- 
morrow a good concert. The choice 
musical instrument and the fine engrav- 
ing may be found in your cottage par- 
lor. What more can any reasonable 
being ask for, in the way of physical 
and intellectual accessories of daily 
life? And in addition to these advan- 
tages of modern civilization shared 
with the cities, there are others of far 
higher value, belonging more especially 
to country life. The blessings of pure 
air and pure water are luxuries, fur 
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superior to all the wines of Delmonico, 
and all the diamonds of Ball & Black. 
And assuredly to all eyes but those of 
the blindest cockney, the groves and 
gardens and fields and brooks and rivers 
make up a frame-work for one’s every- 
day life rather more pleasing than the 
dust-heaps, and omnibuses, and shop- 
windows of Broadway. And, happily 
for the rustic world, the vices, the 
whims and extravagances—the fashiona- 
ble sin, the pet folly——of the hour are 
somewhat less prevalent, somewhat less 
tyrannical on the greensward than on 
the pavement. There is more of leisure 
for thought and culture and good feel- 
ing in the country than amid the whirl 
of a great city. True, healthful refine- 
ment of head and heart becomes more 
easy, more natural under the open sky 
and amid the fresh breezes of country 
life. Probably much the largest num- 
ber of the most pleasant and happiest 
homes in the land may be found to-day 
in our villages and’ rural towns—homes 
where truth, purity, the holiest affec- 
tions, the highest charities and health- 
ful culture are united with a simplicity 
of life scarcely possible in our extrava- 
gant cities. And these advantages, 
thanks be to God, are not confined to 
one class. Even the poorest day-laborer 
in the village, if he be honest and tem- 
perate, leads a far happier and casier 
life than his brother in the cities. The 
time may come, perhaps, when the cities 
—greatly diminished in size—shall be 
chiefly abandoned to the drudgeries of 
business, to commerce and manufactures 
during the hours of day, and deserted 
at night; when the families of the em- 
ployers and laborers shall live alike in 
suburban village homes. In the present 
state of civilization, every hamlet with- 
in a hundred miles of a large city may 
be cousidered as one of its suburbs, In 
former centuries, he was a wise man 
who left the village for the city. To- 
day, he is wise who goes to the city as 
to a market, but has a home in the 
country. 

But while this, our nineteenth cen- 
tury, has given such happy development 
to village life—and especially so in 
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America—there is, of course, stil] room 
for improvement. We have not yet 
achieved perfection. There are many 
finishing touches still needed. And 
many of these lesser improvements are 
simple and inexpensive in execution, 
while they are singularly effective in 
their results. 

The general aspect of an American 
village is cheerful and pleasing. The 
dwellings have an air of comfort, they 
turn a friendly face to the street, they 
are neat and orderly in themselves and 
in their surroundings; their porches 
and verandahs, their window-blinds 
without and shades within, their door- 
yards and their trees, are all pleasing 
features forming the general rule, to 
which the exceptions are rare. But 
while such is the usual state of things, 
still in every American village we have 
yet seen there is room for much im- 
provement. And these desirable im- 
provements are many of them simple 
and easily brought about, requiring only 
a moderate fund, placed in the hands of 
judicious persons—requiring, in short, 
a local Society for Village Improvement. 

The work of such a society would 
vary, of course, with the position, char- 
acter, size, and actual condition of each 
particular village. The more character- 
istic such improvements are, the more 
closely they are adapted to the particu- 
lar individual nature of each village, 
the greater will be their merit. The 
finishing touches for a village on the 
prairies, or one on the sea-shore, or one 
in the Green Mountains, in Oregon, or 
in Texas, should, of course, vary very 
greatly in some of their details. But 
the spirit, the intention, must be every- 
where the same. To render the village, 
in whose service we are working, more 
healthy, more cheerful, more attractive 
—to add to its usefulness, its respecta- 
bility, its importance, its pleasantness— 
to increase, in short, its true civilization, 
that is to be our aim. To improve our 
villages becomes a matter of even great- 
er importance than to improve our cit- 
ies. A very large proportion of Ameri- 
can homes are to be found in the vil- 
lages, and in the smaller towns, which 
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always preserve much of their original 
rural character. More than half the 
population of our largest cities have no 
homes. They crowd into hotels or 
boarding-houses, They are essentially 
Bohemians. The largest of our cities, 
especially New York, the greatest of ail, 
were long ago called mere Bivouacs. 
Half the young men you shall meet to- 
morrow in Broadway have no homes in 
the great city. Their legal domicil is in 
New York; but their true home is still to 
be found in some village-cottage, where 
the annual holiday visit is paid to 
father, mother, and sister. Nay, it is so 
with many a married couple, who have 
no better home in the busy city than 
the boarding-house room, but who take 
flight, with their little ones, every sum- 
mer, to the parental home, often hun- 
dreds of miles from the Battery. 
Hygienic improvement should form 
one of the first subjects for considera- 
tion, by the Village Improvement So- 
ciety. Where a village is incorporated, 
its Trustees should of course carry out, 
or forward to the utmost, every work 
of this kind. But village corporations, 
like those of the cities, are often inert. 
The private speculations of A, B, C, 
often interfere with progress of this 
kind. Mr. Green will not subscribe to 
some particular improvement because 
his own property will not manifestly in- 
crease in value by it. Mr. Brown would 
assist freely if the bridge or the side- 
walk were a hundred yards nearer to 
his own house. A common movement, 
a general impulse is wanted ; and this 
is what our Society supplies. A per- 
manent, voluntary society of respectable 
character, composed of influential per- 
sons, acts as a general stimulant to tor- 
pid corporations and to unmanageable 
individuals, By talking, writing, speech- 
making, and printing, it increases the 
general activity, even in cases where the 
corporation should be the regular agent. 
An ample supply of pure water should 
be the very first step in our work. Pure 
water is absolutely indispensable for 
health, for cleanliness, for respectability 
—and as a protection against fire an 
ample supply is far more effectual than 
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all the salamander safes in the country. 
Let water, then, be our first object. A 
good bath-house, under respectable man- 
agement, either public or private, should 
be opened. All drains should then be 
looked after. The proper ventilation 
of every public building should be 
brought about, if possible. All pools, 
or marshes, where stagnant water can 
accumulate, should be filled up at the 
earliest day. 

The streets and sidewalks, the roads, 
lanes, paths, the bridges and the 
wharves—if such there be—should be 
looked after, and improved to the ut- 
most. Good construction and constant 
neatness are the points to be especially 
considered. Where there is a bridge, 
let it be architectural and picturesque, 
if possible, as well as safe and durable. 
Give us a stone bridge wherever you 
can, and plant a creeping vine or two 
at the base; a Virginia creeper, a cle- 
matis, or a trumpet creeper, would great- 
ly improve the beauty of such a bridge, 
without injuring the stonework. As 


regards the streets, trees in greater 
numbers will probably be wanting in 
some of them. Choose the right sorts, 
and plant at proper distances—not so 
very near as to crowd the branches. 
Watch over those already planted, and 
if caterpillars or injurious insects ap- 


pear, remove them at once. Of course, 
your streets should be protected by con- 
fining all cattle, pigs, poultry, to the 
grounds of their owners. Fierce war, 
a war to extermination, must be waged 
against all weeds found growing in the 
streets, by the road-sides, in door-yards, 
or in waste places, This is a step which 
will do more for the neatness of the vil- 
lage, for the good of its gardens, than 
perhaps any other you could name. 
Our farmers and country-people in gen- 
eral would seem to have a_ peculiar 
weakness for weeds. But it is a misera- 
ble economy which shrinks from giving 
half a day to uproot, or cut down, 
weeds which next summer may injure a 
whole crop. The number of noxious 
weeds allowed to grow in some of the 
best streets of our most beautiful vil- 
lages is truly surprising. 
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Perhaps the neatest arrangement for 
village sidewalks, excepting in the busi- 
ness streets, is that already found in 
some parts of the country—a narrow 
strip of pavement, bricks or flags, with 
a wide border of neatly-cut grass each 
side of it, and a double row of trees 
overhanging the walk. The plank side- 
walks must soon disappear, as timber 
becomes so very valuable. And a side- 
walk entirely paved—without the bor- 
der of grass on each side—is too much 
opposed to all rural ideas. 

And here we would have a word to 
say on the naming of our village streets. 
There is work for the Improvement So- 
ciety in this direction. A Main street 
there must always be in every village, 
and as the word expresses the idea, the 
name is appropriate and natural. But 
why, pray, should every hamlet have its 
Broadway? Main street is clearly in 
much better taste. The names of trees 
are always pleasing in village streets ; 
maple, elm, chestnut, birch, oak, 
pine, tamarac, locust, cedar, catalpa, 
sycamore, and others, have a pleasant 
sound, and are appropriate wherever 
such trees are found, either as the natu- 
ral growth, or in cultivation. The 
great Quaker, William Penn, seems to 
have been the first builder of cities 
who turned to the trees for the names 
of his streets. The idea may therefore 
be called American, adapted to the 
whole country. And these form a class 
of names of which one never wearics. 
It is singular that while William Penn 
made this poetical choice for half his 
streets, for the other half, cutting them 
at right angles, his notions were all dry 
and mathematical; he was the first, I 
believe, to number the streets from one 
to one hundred. This numbering the 
streets is not much to the fancy of many 
of us. There may be some excuse for 
this course in a large city growing so 
rapidly that people have no time to 
pause and think on the subject. But in 
a village, the practice becomes absurd 
and inexcusable. After naming some 
of our streets from the trees, let us re- 
member the birds who build their nests 
inthem. It must be a luckless village 
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indeed which cannot find scores of nests 
in its streets, to say nothing of its gar- 
dens and neighboring groves. Robin, 
wren, swallow, sparrow, martin, chice- 
dee, thrush, pewee, or pheebe, oriole, 
the eagle, the hawk, the heron, the 
woodpecker, the quail, the grouse— 
these and others of the same kind 
would be appropriate wherever such 
birds are found. In the same way, the 
names of the wild animals, once tenants 
of tie ground, would have the merit of 
variety, and natural association, with a 
sort of historic interest. Beaver, bear, 
stag, clk, deer, moose, would be appro- 
priate for almost any new village. The 
natural features of the ground, such as 
lake, river, cliff, rock, brook, hill, spring, 
offer another class of names. The arti- 
ficial works suggest cthers; such as 
wharf, bank, school, church. And the 
names of the older families who occu- 
pied the site of the village in its earliest 
days, have an interest of another kind. 
All these would surely be preferable to 
numbers one, two, three, or even to 
Broadway, Pall-Mall, and the Boule- 
vards, 

From the streets we turn to the door- 
yards. Every member of our Village 
Improvement Society should stand 
pledged to keep his, or her, door-yard 
in the neatest possible condition. First 
banish every weed. Next keep the 
grass closely cut, and then plant a few 
pretty shrubs and flowers, as many as 
you can without overcrowding the 
space, always leaving grass enough for 
a contrast, a framework for your flower 
pictures. 

In walking through every village— 
sometimes at the very heart of the little 
town—we shall find here and there 
spots capable of great improvement, at 
very little cost—some point where a 
tree or two, with a bench beneath their 
shade, would form a pleasant resting- 
place for the weary; at some turn in a 
rvad, or a street, or where two roads 
meet—at some point which offers a 
pleasing view, on the outskirts of the 
village—beside a spring, beneath a 
bank, near a picturesque rock, on the 
bank of a brook, near a bridge—there 
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is not a village in the country where 
several such spots might not be pointed 
out, capable of great improvement in 
this way. <A few trees planted in a 
group—not in a row—unless in an ave- 
nue—with a bench beneath, and creep- 
ers climbing over the trunks and 
branches of the trees, would form an 
inviting seat for many a weary creature. 
In Switzerland, and in some parts of 
Germany, such benches in the shade are 
quite common ; occasionally, they stand 
near a cross, or some modest monument 
on which a line or two from some poet, 
or a verse from Holy Scripture, has been 
engraved, 

Every village should, of course, have 
its Green, or playground, or common, or 
playstow, or pleasaunce—any thing but 
a park, unless you can show your fifteen 
or fifty acres—where old and young, the 
grave and the gay, lads and lasses, fath- 
ers, mothers, and children may meet to- 
gether on asummer’s evening to breathe 
the fresh air, and chat with their neigh- 
bors. Such a ground need not be large. 
Even one acre well laid out, and in a 
good situation, with groups of trees and 
shrubbery, with winding walks end 
benches for rest, may be capable of giy- 
ing great pleasure to the townsfolk. 
But, of course, four or five acres would 
afford much more variety. If possible, 
let there be a neat fountain, or some 
simple local monument in the centre, to 
add to the interest; a monument to 
some worthy public character of the 
neighborhood, or a stone recording 
some local event of general interest. 

One of the pleasantest public walks 
known to the writer may be found ina 
village of Southern Germany. A little 
stream, in fact a mere brook, flows near 
the village. Following the bank of 
this brook, in all its windings, a broad 
walk has been made, with a border of 
turf on either side, varied with groups 
of trees and clumps of shrubbery, and 
patches of flowers, and pleasant rustic 
seats, the whole being included within 
anarrow strip of ground perhaps fifteen 
yards in width. On one side lie the 
open, unfenced fields, on the other is 
the flowing brook. Along this pleasant 
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path one may wander for more than a 
mile, enjoying much variety in the sim- 
ple rustic views opening on either side. 
The cost of this charming walk must 
have been trifling, since the amount of 
land, fit for cultivation, given up to it, 
can be scarcely more than a few feet in 
breadth, the useless bank of the brook 
being included within the fifteen yards 
devoted to it. It is kept in beautiful 
condition at very little expense. The 
people of those old countries in Europe 
are so highly civilized in these respects, 
that they never injure a tree, or a shrub, 

ra bunch in their public walks. They 
have too much good sense and good 
manners for such misdemeanors. 

Many Americans are now at Dresden, 
a city very rich in its public walks and 
gardens. One of these walks is so pe- 
culiar, that we mention it as a happy 
instance of the way in which even the 
oldest towns in Europe, more especially 
on the Continent, have laid out pleasure- 
grounds within their city limits, The 
walk to which we allude is simply an 
old street, running through part of the 
town, but now turned throughout its 
entire Jength into a garden. It is built 
up with good houses on either side, 
each house having its ample door-yard 
filled with shrubs and ilowers, Be- 
tween these door-yards—where one 
would naturally expect to find a paved 
street—there is, in fact, a garden. There 
isa broad gravel walk in the centre, 
and gravel sidewalks immediately in 
front of the houses; while trees, and 
shrubs, and grass, and flowers give to 
the whole the character of a garden. 
At the crossings, where other streets 
cross it at right angles, there are light 
bars and turnstiles. When it is neces- 
sary that a cart or a carriage should 
enter, the bar is removed. But the 
houses have access to other parallel 
strects in the rear, for business purposes, 
This garden-street is a very pleasing 
feature of Dresden, and might assured- 
ly be imitated in our American towns. 

Wherever spacious church-yards do 
not exist, there our Village Improve- 
ment Society should suggest a quiet, 
well-kept cemetery, in a retired and 
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pleasing situation, well shaded with 
trees and shrubbery and divided by 
neat walks. Every hamlet and rural 
neighborhood should indeed unite to 
form such a resting-place for their dead. 
Those sad and solitary and desolate 
family grave-yards, often choked with 
weeds, seen on our farms, are unworthy 
of our present civilization, and the very 
last to be adapted to a state of society 
in which land is constantly changing 
hands, R 

The protection of the birds becomes 
another duty for the local Improvement 
Society. The birds naturally form a 
happy element in all village life. Very 
many varieties prefer the neighborhood 
of man; they gather about the village 
homes from choice. Even in the open 
country, as you. drive along the high- 
ways, you frequently see half a dozen 
nests in the orchard, or in shade trees 
near a farmhouse, while the trees, at a 
greater distance, are apparently unten- 
anted. Many nests are seen in the 
streets of every village, but where the 
laws are most faithfully carried out, 
there the summer concert will be the 
richest, and the sweetest, and the full- 
est, there all weary eyes will be most 
frequently cheered by the sight of those 
happy little creatures; there your gar- 
dens will be most free from noxious in- 
sects, there robin, there blue-bird, and 
song-sparrow, and pewee, and gold- 
finch, and oriole, and cat-bird, and 
wren, shall carol their thanks to you 
from March to November. 

The machinery for carrying out the 
work of a Village Improvement Society 
is by no means difficult to manage. Let 
a well-written, well-digested plan be 
printed. After a few prominent persons 
are sufficiently interested—men and 
women of good sense, good taste, good 
feeling—then call a public meeting. 
Offer your plan for adoption, settle your 
Constitution and By-Laws, elect your 
officers, and go to work as soon as pos- 
sible. The broader the basis of your 
constituency, the greater will your suc- 
cess be, since the larger the number of 
hands and heads interested, the more 
will be the work you accomplish. But 
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it is probable that at the outset there 
will be, in many villages, great indiffer- 
ence, possibly some positive opposition. 
Do not heed this. Your object is good, 
praiseworthy, desirable ; move onward, 
therefore, and begin your work, though 
it be on a small scale. If you work 
prudently, before five years are over, the 
indifference and the opposition will be 
sensibly weakened ; when ten years have 
passed, the ground will be yours. The 
whole village will work with you. The 
good results will be manifest to even 
the poor blind. Where it is thus neces- 
sary to begin with few members, give 
your attention first to your own door- 
yard and streets—improve them in 
every way you can; set out trees, plant 
shrubs, destroy the weeds, put up bird- 
houses. Go to the Trustees of your vil- 
lage, and get their permission to work 
on some one of those points capable of 
improvement, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made. Choose, for instance, 
a grassy spot, where two or three streets 
meet; set out three or four good-sized 
trees in a group, place a bench beneath 
them, destroy the weeds, and keep the 
turf in good condition. Public atten- 
tion will soon be attracted, and, in the 
end, public favor must necessarily fol- 
low. Every year would increase the 
number of members and the amount of 
the fund. It is well in such cases that 
subscriptions should vary from twenty- 
five cents to twenty-five dollars annual- 
ly. The children should be interested, 
as a means of education. And even the 
very poor and ignorant should be in- 
vited to become members, out of good 
fellowship, and as a step in general civ- 
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ilization. Only persevere, and you will 
succeed. Perseverance alone often brings 
about temporary success, where the ob- 
ject is unworthy. But wherever the 
object is really deserving and the fruits 
of a work are good, there perseverance 
is one of the most effective allies you 
can desire. 

Two or three annual lectures on some 
subject connected with the work of the 
Society would be very desirable. Flow- 
ers, gardening, shrubbery, trees, the 
husbandry of woods and groves, foun- 
tains, road-making, bridges, sidewalks, 
pavements, would form subjects, with a 
hundred others of a similar character. 
Several public meetings in the course 
of the year would also be pleasant, 
meetings where short papers and letters 
connected with the work of the Society 
would be read, and short conversational 
speeches made. 

A public ground for summer pic-nics 
should also be provided, within a short 
distance from the village—purchased, 
planted, and improved by the Society, 
and a general village gathering held 
there every year, during the pleasant 
weather. 


Whatever calls the attention of our 


_ people from mere money-making, or 


small politics, whatever provides harm- 
less recreation, subjects for pleasing 
thought, for healthful action—whatever, 
in short, contributes pleasantly to the 
physical, moral, and intellectual good 
of the people, and to a true advance in 
Christian civilization, must assuredly 
prove a real, substantial benefit to us 
all. 
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NOTES OF TOURS AMONG THE WILDER TRIBES OF ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, MON- 
TANA, COLORADO, AND THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


(The author of these notes, Mr. Vincunt Cotyer, was sent out in February last, with credentials from 
President Grant and from the U. 8. Indian Commission, to learn from actual observation the condition 
and the needs of the “savages” of our Western domain. His journies are to be extended to other terri- 
tories, including Alaska. We do not propose to give his official and routine reports. Our readers will 
be interested rather in the personal incidents and adventures, which we print from Mr. Colyer’s original 
and unrevised note-book and letters written on the spots described, believing that these will furnish some 
new light on the immediate problem, ‘‘ Shall the Aborigines be Exterminated ? "—Editor.] 


Two years ago we received from 
Hon. E. D. Morgan, then U. 8. Senator 
from New York, a copy of the Report 
on the Condition of our Indian Tribes, 
made by the joint committee of Con- 
gress at its session in 1867. 

This Report could not but excite 
deep feeling in regard to the way the 
Indians had been neglected, and shame 
and indignation at the outrageous 
wrongs which had been perpetrated 
upon them by our people. : 

Comparing opinions with others, we 
met with so prompt and sympathetic a 
response, that a public meeting was 
called, held, and a committee of gentle- 
men of well-known philanthropic and 
Christian character appointed to organ- 
ize a systematic effort to remedy the 
evil after the manner of the United 
States Christian Commission of late 
war-memory. 

It was called the U. S. Indian Com- 
mission, and one of its first acts was to 
memorialize Congress to devote more 
attention to Indian affairs, and appoint 
a more watchful guardianship over the 
monies appropriated for the tribes. 

In this memorial the name of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sherman was favorably 
commended in connection with Indian 
affairs, and it was, we think, responded to 
by the U. S. Senate’s inserting a clause 
in the Indian Appropriation Bill of 1868, 
placing half a million of dollars to be 
expended under General Sherman’s su- 
pervision. 


The selection by General Sherman of 
Generals Hazen and Harney, and giving 
them control of the two great Indian 
reservations in the southern Indian ter- 
ritory, and Northern Dakota, with funds 
ample for the commencement of the 
great work of restraining and civilizing 
the wild tribes of the plains, followed 
soon after, 

Meanwhile, circular letters containing 
condensed selections of tie more start- 
ling facts contained in the Report at 
first referred to, and an address to the 
people, prepared by our President, were 
published in nearly all the great news- 
papers of the day, and widely cir- 
culated. 

Early in January, 1868, the Commis- 
sion received a letter from Major-Gene- 
ral Hazen, dated in November past, 
asking that one of their number be sent 
to examine personally, and report upon 
the condition of the tribes under his 
care at Camp Wichita, I. T. 

The Commission promptly responded 
to this, and I was selected for the duty. 

Obtaining from the gentlemen of the 
Commission the necessary funds to de- 
fray expenses, with the understanding 
that I was to receive no pay for my 
services, and securing from General 
Grant an order providing me an escort 
and transportation whenever necessary, 
in the middle of February I started on 
my journey. 

A heavy snow-storm which met me 
at Fort Leavenworth, a prolonged inter- 
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view with Major (now General) Forsyth, 
then in the surgeon’s cure at that post, 
suilering acutely from wounds which he 
had received in his encounter with In- 
dians, and some very loud curses which 
greeted me as an “Indian Peace Com- 
missioner ” by a Kansas official, warned 
me that I was not ona“ pleasure ex- 
cursion.” 

At Fort Leavenworth, Colonel Mi- 
chael Sheridan, the General’s brother, in- 
formed me of the condition of the Osage 
Indians. Attention to this tribe had 
been called by the statements widely 
published in the papers at the time of 
the purchase of the immense tract of 
land; eight million acres, belonging to 
them in southern Kansas, by a company 
of speculators. 

Information from a most trustworthy, 
though private source, had informed us, 
on leaving New York, of the unfair 
means brought to bear upon the Indians 
to effect this purchase. 

Our telegram, that the Osages had 
eaten their beef raw—digestive organs 
included—and that they would hence- 
forth forever be paupers on the Govern- 
ment, being widely published by the 
Associated Press, attracted general at- 
tention. 

The Home Committee promptly fol- 
lowed up this stirring notice by a “ re- 
monstrance to Congress” against this 
iniquitous treaty. 

I do not know whether we have effec- 
tually killed or only scotched the snake, 
but a wail went up from the land-job- 
bers in Kansas immediately after, that 
their “ Osage land bill was in a discour- 
aging condition ;” so loud, that I trust 
it is killed. On my return home through 
Lawrence, Kansas, handbills were post- 
ed by the U.S. Land Agent, offering 
Osage lands to actual settlers in “ quar- 
ter sections,” one hundred and sixty 
acres, at government prices. 

If we have thus aided in securing to 
our industrious poor a chance to get a 
home at a fair price, and have the 
money go into the U. S. Treasury in- 
stead of the pockets of private specu- 
lators, we have not labored in vain. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT. 

I first visited the “ half-civilized ” 
tribes along the southeastern border of 
Kansas and Western Arkansas. The 
Kaskaskias, Neoshos, and other of the 
confederated bands, and the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Seminoles, Chickasaws, and 
others. I wanted to learn what means 
had been employed to civilize them, 
and to see the result. I found them as 
decent and cleanly in their personal 
appearance and _ habitations, their 
cabins and out-houses as well con- 
structed, and their fences, farming-tools, 
and stock as well cared for as by the ma- 
jority of the white people, their imme- 
diate neighbors. 

They owe their civilization to the 
missionaries who have most faithfully 
and efficiently worked among them for 
the past half century, supported by the 
liberal contributions of the Christian 
people of the Eastern, Middle, and 
Southern States. With the exception 
of the Osage Mission, which is Roman 
Catholic, they are all Protestant mis- 
sions. Presbyterian, Moravian, Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopalian, have all 
united in the good work. 

The Cherokees are the most advanced 
in education of all the tribes in the 
United States, though in orderly living, 
I think, the Pueblos of New Mexico 
surpass them. Many of the gentlemen 
at the head of the nation are half- 
breeds; men of culture and refinement, 
with whom it is a delight to associate. 

The “ Reservation” system has in the 
main proved a success with them, 
though, like all theories, it may be 
pushed too far. 

To collect a tribe together out of its 
straggling, roving, savage life, and bring 
it into a condition where it can be 
handled, where it can be protected from 
its more powerful neighbors, and also 
protect its weaker neighbors from the 
bad men belonging to it, and to afford 
teachers and civilizers of every kind an 
opportunity to work, the Reservation 
system must be adopted. But when a 
tribe has advanced as far as the Chero- 
kees have in civilization, a larger and 
broader policy must be introduced. It 
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is like the Chinese or Japanese building 
a wall around themselves, adopting the 
teaching of Confucius, not of our Sa- 
viour. 

The war, in its dreadful ravages 
among them, has done great good to 
the Cherokees. It has killed the old 
factions and broken down the middle 
wall of partition between the half-breeds 
and full-bloods. All of them now see 
that they must be united, or the Chero- 
kee nation goes to the wall. The half- 
breeds are looking more affectionately 
upon the full-bloods, as the proper field 
of labor for their most devoted efforts ; 
and both factions are now so poor that 
there is nothing for the one to be en- 
vious of in the other. Even the old 
animosities of “ North and South ” have 
to be abandoned, and a common ad- 
versity has made them common friends, 

They have a glorious heritage: 1. In 
a good name, earned by an unselfish, 
heroic life in the past. 

2. In the advantage which that repu- 
tation gives them in placing them at 
the head, or nearly so, of all the Indian 
tribes of America; and 

8. In natural resources of soil, cli- 
mate, and geographical position. 

Their country is superb. Agreeably 
diversified with hill and plain, well 
wooded and watered; coal, iron, and 
fertilizers of the soil near at hand; 
mild and temperate climate; sheltered 
from the colder north winds by their 
hills, and refreshed against the hot air 
of the south by the many springs anil 
streams which water the valleys; and 
located on a line where very soon 
many railroads must meet, their situa- 
tion is most hopeful. 

I next visited the Seminoles. What 
American of forty years, does not re- 
member the old cry about the Seminoles 
of Florida—twenty years ago or less, 
They were called “ rattlesnakes—vile 
reptiles only fit for manure, and to be 
shot whenever seen.” We were told, 
and our people believed, that nothing 
could ever be done with the Seminoles, 
and yet, there I found them living qui- 
etly in their neat log-cabins, working 
their farms, and sending their children 
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to school, with as much earnestness as 
their white neighbors. About fifteen 
years ago they were removed from 
Florida, and placed where we found 
them in this country. 

Rev. Mr. Ramsey, the missionary from 
the Presbyterian Board, has charge of 
one of their schools. It was in vacation, 
April, when I was there, and he was at 
work on his farm. The Seminoles 
gather around him as he ploughs, and 
watch his straight furrows with the in- 
tensest interest. His Virginia rail-fence, 
run by line, straight as an arrow, at- 
tracts their intelligent attention and im- 
itation. 

I visited the cabin of “Long John,” 
their chief. He is a splendid specimen 
of his race: tall, well-formed; cheerful 
and open face. In the late war he was 
a sergeant in the Indian regiment on 
the Union side. On the walls of his bed- 
room he has a portrait of Abraham Lin- 
coln, which he regards with peculiar 
affection. He called my attention to it 
with a most expressive wave of his 
hand from his heart towards it in rev- 
erence and manly esteem. He has an 
ingenious contrivance for raising up the 
box from the running gear of his 
wagon, so that he can substitute the 
frame of a hay rack in its place. It is 
all under cover, sheltered from rain. 
He called my attention to it with evi- 
dent pride and delight. Mr. Ramsey 
told me that he was an earnest and con- 
sistent member of his church. And yet 
he is one of those who fifteen years ago 
were “rattlesnakes, and to be shot on 
sight, like other reptiles.” 

The mission among the Creek In- 
dians, I had not time to visit. It is 
said to be the most successful of any in 
the United States. The Rev. Mr. 
Robinson has charge of it, assisted by 
Mr. Worcester, son of the distinguished 
missionary, Dr. Worcester, who labored 
so heroically for forty years among the 
Cherokees. A daughter of Dr. Worces- 
ter also had a school for the colored 
children at the Creek agency which 
has done much good. 

The colored people have equal rights 
in all things with the Indians. In this 
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our red brethren set us a good exam- 
ple; they not only admit them to 
citizenship among them, but generously 
share with them all its privileges of 
free admission to schools, equal use of 
school funds, and rights to the land 
and labor. 

Driven out of Texas in large numbers 
under the influence of the old prejudice 
against their race, the blacks are for- 
tunate in being welcomed so warmly 
by the Creeks. 

I will now continue the story from 


my letters. 


Heapqvarrens, U.S, A., Mepicrixne Buvrr, Wa- 
CHETA MOUNTAINS. 
Indian Territory, March 29, 1869. 


Dear C-—-:— At last I have ar- 
rived at the extreme southern end of 
my journey, just one month and nine- 
teen days, or six weeks, from the day I 
left New York. 

Major-General Hazen left Fort Ar- 
buckle with me on Friday noon, and 
camped on the edge of a green field and 
small stream of water, fifteen miles west, 
this side of Arbuckle, that evening. As 
I had a four-mule wagon, loaded with 
our rations and forage for twenty days, 
remaining, and three barrels of garden- 
seeds, hoes, &c., for the Indians, to 
carry, Which moved slowly, we parted 
company the next morning, and the 
General came on a half day before me. 

The route for this last trip of seventy- 
two miles was the most desolate and by 
far the most interesting of any I have 
yet travelled over. The wild character 
of the scenery, so barren and in large 
part so entirely uninhabited ; the quan- 
tity of game, wild ducks, geese, plo- 
ver, quail, prairie chickens, swans, 
wolves, antelope, deer, &c., constantly 
in sight, made it particularly exciting. 

The wolves were very bold, frequent- 
ly being within easy musket range, and 
surrounding our lonely camp at night 
with their watchful cries. The deer 
and antelope at times were equally near, 
and the flocks of birds spoken of were 
in sight every hour. 

We had the full moon, and clear 
beautiful weather; one slight thunder- 
shower of half an hour being the only 
exception. 
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The grass is already beginning to ap- 
pear, green and refreshing, and the 
mules are thriving on it finely. 

General Hazen has prepared a tent, 
with fireplace, bed, &c., for my com- 
fort, and I am now writing this under 
its hospitable roof. Major-General Grier- 
son, of famous history in the raiding 
line during the last war, commands 
the military of this department, General 
Hazen’s duties being really only those 
of Indian agent, &c., and he received me, 
as did all the other army officers, most 
cordially. 

There are large numbers of Indians 
here encamped about our tent, and they 
are some of the most uncivilized and 
war-like of all our tribes. 

The women and men are some of 
them half-naked, and nearly all are in 
their native costume of blanket and buf- 
falo robe, with bow and arrow, or car- 
bine with revolvers, They are nearly all 
mounted on ponies, and seem awkward 
when dismounted. They ure the finest 
riders in the world, and when seen 
moving about on their ponies and 
horses with their bright-colored biank- 
ets, are the most picturesque people im- 
aginable. The children are especially 
interesting, bright and intelligent look- 
ing. While I was in the General’s tent 
at dinner, three of the warlike tribe 
of Cheyennes, the first that have ar- 
rived, presented themselves at the Gen- 
eral’s tent door. He was delighted to 
see them. They are the first of a band 
of six hundred that are coming in a day 
or two. They were each over six feet 
high, wiry, and tough in their build, 
and quite dignified and grave in their 
manncrs. 

How I wish a Horace Vernet were 
here to fix upon canvas the superb pic- 
tures of Indian life around us, equailing 
his famous “ Abd’ el Kadir.” 

I am to go with General Hazen to- 
morrow to put the first plough and 
plant the first seed in the new ground 
of this Reservation. 

Meprictne Biurr CREEK, 
Southern Indian Territory, April 9, 1869. 

To-day I had an interview with Little 

Raven, Chief of the Arapahces, in the 
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tent of Major-General Grierson, and got 
a distinct statement from him as to the 
entire ignorance of himself and his 
people, and also of the Cheyennes, 
about the precise location of the Reser- 
vation set off for them by U. 8. Peace 
Commissioners in 1867. It was because 
the Cheyennes under Black Kettle and 
the Arapahoes under Little Raven 
were not on the Reservation, that 
they, with their tribes, were held 
guilty, and this was one of the reasons 
why they were attacked by General 
Custer at the battle of the Washita 
last Fall. You may remember that 
Colonel Wynkoop stated that he 
thought they were on their Reservation 
at the time they were attacked. You 
see now how easily these people are 
made to sign treaties, of the character 
of which they are not familiar, and are 
afterwards so severely dealt with for not 
understanding. 
STATEMENT. 

Little Raven, Chief of the Arapa- 
hoes, being questioned as to his knowl- 
edge of the location of the Reservation 
allotted to his people and the Cheyen- 
nes, by the Medicine Lodge Treaty in 
1867, declared, in our presence, that at 
the time he signed the Treaty, he fully 
supposed the land on the Upper Arkan- 
sas, between Bent’s Fort and the Rocky 
Mountains, was the Reservation, being 
the same as previously set apart to them 
in the treaty of 1865; and he believes 
that the Cheyennes were also of that 
opinion. Nor had he any doubt about 
it, until he met General Sheridan at 
Medicine Bluff Headquarters, 15th of 
February, 1869, and until to-day he did 
not know precisely where the new Re- 
servation was located. 

Little Raven says he supposes that this 
misunderstanding arose from the hasty 
way in which the treaty was made and 
read to them, and by mistaken inter- 


pretation. 
(Signed) LittLe Raven, 
Chief of the Arapahoes, 4, Lis mark. 
B. H. Grierson, 
Col. and Brevt. Major-General U. 8, A. 
Vincent Cotrer. 
H. P. Jongs, U. 8S. Interpreter. 
Henry E. Atvorp, 
Captain 10th U. 8. Cavalry. 
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After Little Raven had got through, 
a party of twenty-six Southern Cheyen- 
nes, with their head chiefs Little Robe, 
Minnimic, and others, came up, and had 
alittle talk. They are a fine-looking 
body of men, and when on horseback 
beat any thing in the way of cavalry I 
have ever seen. 

They tell their version of General 
Custer’s meeting with them. 


STATEMENT. 


“ Ataninterview had with Little Robe, 
Minnimic, or Bald Eagle, Red Moon, 
Grey Eyes, and other chiefs of the 
Cheyennes, held in the Head-Quarters 
tent of Major-General Grierson, they 
gave the following account of their in- 
terview with General Custer on the 8th 
or 9th of March, 1869. 

“The Indians were on their way to 
Camp Supply, and this interview with 
him turned them back and delayed 
their progress there. 

“The first notice they, the Cheyennes, 
had of the approach of Major-General 
Custer and his regiment, was from a 
Cheyenne woman who had been cap- 
tured by General Custer in the fight 
against Black Kettle, on the Washita. 
She had been turned loose, or ran away, 
from General Custer some days before. 
The chiefs went out to see, and met 
General Custer coming in with two 
men. He went into Medicine Arrow’s 
tent, and shook hands, and a young 
man came in and told them that there 
were a great many troops coming on 
the war-path, which frightened the wom- 
en, and they immediately began to sad- 
dle up their ponies; but the chiefs 
went out and quieted them down. 

“Thirty of the chiefs and warriors 
then went over to visit General Custer 
and his camp. He surrounded them 
with his soldiers, and told them he was 
going to keep them. They immediately 
drew their revolvers, and said that if 
they were to die, they would die in try- 
ing to escape; and they made a rusk, 
and all but three broke through the 
guard. They were desperate and deter- 
mined and brave about it, so they were 
allowed to go unguarded, General 
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Custer told the chiefs to go and bring 
in two white women, who were in their 
camp, or he would hang the three 
young men. They brought him the 
two white women, and then expected 
that he would release the three young 
men; but he would not doso. Some- 
times he would talk good and some- 
times bad to them; they could not under- 
stand him. He staid near them only a 
little while, and started for Camp Sup- 
ply. He told them he wanted them to 
follow him on to Camp Supply ; but he 
talked so strangely to them, they would 
not trust him. This over, seventy 
lodges started for this post. They left 
the others, about one hundred and 
twenty lodges, on the headwaters of 
the Washita; but the interview with 

uster was on the North Fork, or a 
small branch of the Red River. They 
say that there were thirteen men, six- 
teen women, and nine children killed 
at the Washita fight. Eagle Head, 
or Minnimic, then said that he want- 
el to speak. He first shook hands with 
us, and then said that he wanted to 
speak good only. That three of their 
men came down to see us, and return- 
ing, reported that we had treated them 
kindly, and wished to see the others, 
and that they had now come to see us. 
He said that they were hungry, and 
wanted some food for themselves and 
for their people. That they were wil- 
ling to go up to their Reservation with 
Little Raven and the Arapahoes, if he 
and they were willing. Little Raven 
being present, was asked, and he said 
he was willing, and would be glad to 
have them go with them, if the Chey- 
ennes were willing. 

“So it was agreed upon that they 
should go up to the Reservation to- 
gether. 


(Signed) Henry Bravery, 


; Interpreter. 
Visount Cotrer, 

Witness. 
To-day General Hazen, Colonel Boone,* 
and myself visited the farms of the 
Agency, set the ploughs in motion, and 


 * U.S. Indian Agent. He isa grandson of the 
famous Colonel Booue of Kentucky, and said to be 
an excellent man, 
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selected the location for the Mission 
School. The buildings and farms will 
occupy a beautiful island plateau of 
nearly two hundred acres of rich bot- 
tom land, surrounded by Cache Creek, 
and one of its branches, fringed with 
tall trees. 
HeADQuaRTERS, MEDICINE CREEK, 
Southern Indian Territory, April 9, 1869. 

Yesterday I visited the Agency of the 
Affiliated Bands of Indians at the Wa- 
cheta Agency. They number about 
seven hundred souls, and are the rem- 
nants of what were once quite impor- 
tant and intelligent tribes—the Wi- 
chetas, Kerchees, Caddoes, Wacoes, and 
others. Their Agency is located about 
twenty-two miles north of this post, on 
the Washita river, in the midst of a 
beautiful and fertile plain, named the 
Eureka Valley. All the way up we 
found the prairies dotted with daisies 
of blue, purple, pink, and white colors, 
and other small flowers, some of which 
were quite fragrant. The valley was 
covered with new grass, long enough to 
wave in the wind. Our mules, which 
have suffered for the want of hay, en- 
joyed themselves highly in the even- 
ing, munching it, omitting their usual 
practice of taking a roll immediately 
after unharnessing. The first evening 
was spent in sketching the ranch and 
some of the squaws and papooses, and 
the night was passed in General Hazen’s 
ambulance ; our party consisted of the 
General ; Colonel Boone, Indian Agent ; 
a gentleman invited; Mr. Jones, inter- 
preter, and Captain Gray, a witness re- 
quired by law to vouch for the correct- 
ness of the issue of goods to the Indians. 

We were up in time to see a beautiful 
sunrise across the prairie, and after an 
hour or two spent in sketching the lo- 
cality, we saw the Indians arriving on 
horseback. 

They came in groups of two or three, 
and as most of them were attired in 
gay colors and shining ornaments, and 
all are superb riders, they made a most 
picturesque scene. 

I kept my pencil busily at work all 
the morning, interrupted occasionally 
by the curiosity of the squaws and 
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papooses Jooking over my shoulder. 
They manifested great interest in what 
I was doing, and with mingled expres- 
sions of wonder and delight called each 
other’s attention to it. On another oc- 
casion, with the Apaches, I found my- 
self very unpopular while sketching, 
the art being considered by them as 
possessing magic, and they declared it 
to be “bad medicine;” a name they 
give to all offensive or injurious things. 
They sent for their medicine man, or 
doctor, whose skill consists chiefly in 
performing certain incantations and 
magic arts, whereby the evil spirit and 
disease is driven away. When this 
medicine man, a most ill-favored In- 
dian, arrived, he looked over my shoul- 
der, being watched intently by the 
other Indians, and declared that it was 
“bad medicine,” spit at it, and soon 
they all looked daggers at me. Of 
course I discoutinued the work, and 
ever since then I have been particular, 
either to make my sketches when they 
were not observing me, or first explain 


through the interpreter what I wished 


to do. When it is thus explained to 
them, I never have any trouble. 

But to return to my story. When 
the tribes had all assembled, and the 
goods had been parcelled out to them 
in five separate lots, one for each tribe, 
the chiefs assembled together, and Gen- 
erl Hazen sent for me. The interpreter, 
Mr. Philip McCusky, informed us that 
the chiefs wished to speak to us, and 
invited General Hazen to commence the 
talk. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE WICHITAS, WA- 
COES, CADDOES, KECHAS, AND OTHERS, 
APRIL 7, 1869. 

General Hazen commenced the talk 
by informing the assembled chiefs that 
he was happy to mect them, that the 
goods which would be distributed 
among them were not a part of their 
regular annuity, but were those which 
had been sent on for the Comanches 
and Kiowas last year, who burned their 
store and grain house and destroyed 
their corn. That he had given them 
these goods because they were peaceful 
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and industrious. That he had bought 
ploughs and garden seeds for them, and 
employed farmers to instruct them, and 
would continue to watch over their in- 
terests. 

Colonel Boone, the Indian Agent, 
then spoke to them in the same friend- 
ly way, and assured them that the Gov- 
ernment would do all it could for them. 

General Hazen then introduced me to 
them, telling them that I had been sent 
out here by a society of good men of 
much power and influence, and that the 
new Father at Washington had told 
him and all other Generals and soldiers, 
to see that I was protected and allowed 
to see the Indians. They said, “ Good, 
good,” to each other, and waited to 
hear from me. 

I told them “they had many warm 
and strong friends where I came from. 
That there were good and bad white 
men, as well as good and bad Indians. 
That now the good white men had 
united together, to take care of the 
good Indians, and that, relying on the 
Great Spirit, they would help them. 
That when the Indians were at peace, 
prosperous, and happy, we rejoiced and 
were glad; but when they were at war, 
unfortunate, or in distress, we were un- 
happy and inuch troubled. I told them 
that our new Father at Washington 
was their friend, and repeated the 
words of General Grant’s ‘inaugural’ 
to them. That we wished to establish 
schools among them, and asked them 
if they would send their children to 
them.” 

The Chief of the Wacoes, Good 
Buffalo, then replied, ‘That he was 
glad to see our faces. That this was a 
happy day for himself and for his peo- 
ple. That the Indian was like the 
white man. The Great Spirit had made 
them both, only He had made the 
white man wiser than the Indian. That 
He had put him on a broader road, and 
told him to take care of the Indian, and 
show him the way. That so far they 
had not found the road. That they 
were worse off than when they started, 
but that to-day they hoped to find the 
road. Long time ago his father took 
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the white man by the hand, and now 
they wished to do the same. This land 
they saw all around them for many 
miles belonged to their fathers. That 
the bones of his people lie where the 
Post is being built. That he hoped his 
people would never be made to leave 
this country. That they had been a 
long time looking for a school-house 
and a teacher, and were glad to now 
hear that they were to have them.” 

Wa-tu-pi, Chief of the Caddoes, then 
said that he wished to speak. That I 
“had come a long way to see them, and 
he was glad. That he was much 
pleased to see so many chiefs present to 
hear this talk. The Caddoes, when they 
first knew the white people, had been 
helped by them; but that they were 
now forgotten. His people, like the 
Wichitas, knew how to plough and 
plant corn. He hoped I would look 
and see how poor his people were.” 

I told him I saw it, and it made me 
very unhappy. 

The Caddoes once owned and occu- 


pied the country which now forms the 
[To DE CONTINUED.] 
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State of Louisiana. At present they 
have no land assigned to them, and are 
literally homeless wanderers, What a 
pity they have not able advocates like 
Mrs. General Gaines ! 

The chiefs noticed that I was taking 
notes of their reply, and asked the in- 
terpreter “ what I was doing that for.” 
He told them it was to show my friends 
at home and the Great Father at Wash- 
ington. They said, “ Wano, Wano,” 
“Good, Good.” They said they hoped 
I would put it all down. 

I was deeply impressed with the 
whole scene, and left with a much 
higher opinion of the Indian race than 
I have had heretofore. 

After the talk the squaws took the 
goods and distributed a share to each 
squaw and papoose present. The wom- 
en and children sat around in a circle, 
and the squaws with the goods occu- 
pied the centre. 

About three o’clock we left the 
Agency grounds, and rode over to the 
Wichita village, about three miles 
northeast, up the Eureka Valley. 


BREVITIES. 


Tue Fine Arts or Society. 


III.—Cookery. 


“He discoursed to me of this science de guerre, with a gravity and a magisterial air, as if he was speak- 


ing of some weighty point of theology.’””— Montaigne. 


Ler it not be suspected by the too 
acute reader that there is any thing in- 
tentional in the order wherein we have 
discussed the Fine Arts of society. It 
is a matter of the purest accident, and 
we should be as loth to offend the deli- 
cate sensibilities of the gourmand, as to 
wound the amour propre of the poet. 
In fact, it is impossible to classify things 
which have no permanent status. We 
question whether the beauty and the 
poet would not agree, at dinner-time, to 
give their voices for cookery, while 
there are occasions upon which even 
the epicure would award the palm to 
dress or to conversation. 

There has been no definition of man 
so universally accepted, as that which 
defines him as a cooking animal. Here, 


at least, isa point in which he leaves his 
brother brutes behind. Nothing can 
more fully discriminate him from the 
wonderful but inferior capacities of the 
animals, who rival him in engineering, 
in house-building, in decoration, art, in 
government, and in a thousand other 
ways, and to whom alone belongs the 
empire of the air. But as far as we are 
aware, no animal has as yet availed it- 
self of the fine art of cookery. In this 
point, at least, we are definitely and 
distinctly separated from our grand- 
fathers, the gorillas, 

It is not our purpose to endeavor to 
give any thing like a history of cook- 
ery; to trace the noble art from its 
original crude forms up’ to the refine- 
ments of to-day ; to compare the night- 
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ingales’ tongues and peacocks’ brains 
of the Romans with the subtle creations 
of a Cartme or an Elde; or to endeav- 
or, in the limits of a couple of pages, 
to define the true and the beautiful as 
understood in the science of the palate. 
The last-named chef informs us that 
while we constantly see youthful pro- 
fessors of music, of painting, of danc- 
ing, and the lesser arts, it is rarely that 
we behold a good cook under the age 
of thirty; cookery not being an art 
within the reach of smatterers and tri- 
flers. A good cook is born, not made, 
but he needs an immense deal of polish- 
ing. Our first authority, Caréme, not 
only came of a cooking family, being a 
lineal descendant of the chef of Leo X., 
but went through a long and arduous 
course of study to qualify himself for 
his high vocation. In the first place, he 
attended a regular course of roasting, 
under some of the best roasters of the 
day, then put himself in the hands of 
M. Richaut, “ fameux saucier de la mai- 
son de Condé,” to learn sauces, then 
under M. Asne, for the belles parties des 
Jroids, and graduated with Robert 
L’Ainé, a professor of ?élégance moderne. 
Such earnest devotion was worthy of 
the honors accorded to it. Empcrors 
and kings strove for the possession of 
the accomplished artist, but he gave 
the preference to Baron Rothschild, be- 
cause, like a true Parisian, he could not 
bear to leave his darling Paris. 

There has been a great outcry of late 
about the necessity of women’s learning 
to cook. It was even seriously proposed 
in the last number of this Magazine, as 
the sole means of dethroning the tyran- 
nical Princess Biddy ; but is it practi- 
cal? Are women capable of grappling 
successfully with an art which demands 
such severe study and so many years of 
labor? While their quickness of per- 
ception and lightness of touch would 
seem to render them peculiarly fitted 
for the delicate execution of an omelette 
or a pité, have they the depth of 
thought, the keen discrimination, the 
unbiassed judgment necessary for the 
proper preparation and management of 
a dinner? Can we expect the feebler 
intellect of woman fully to comprehend 
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the great subject of Wine? It has 
been happily said that to dress a salad 
successfully, we require four persons; & 
sage for the salt, a miser for the vine- 
gar, a spendthrift for the oil, and a 
maniac for the mixing. Is it reasonable 
to expect of woman, in her present con- 
dition, the subtle poise of qualities, the 
unflinching devotion to study, and the 
immense physical endurance absolutely 
necessary to a good cook? When she 
shall have attained the severity of judg- 
ment, the cultivated taste, the sublime 
keenness of perception, the unfailing 
resources of memory and imagination, 
the brilliant executive powers, that will 
justify us in giving her unlimited sway 
over our saucepans, there will be no oc- 
casion for us to deny her the ballot. 
She will be better qualified for it than 
half the men. 

At present, the art of cookery as un- 
derstood by woman, is simply another 
weapon for the subjugation of man. 
The wretch who is imperious to the 
attacks of beauty, is rarely capable of 
resisting a good dinner. Mankind are 
to be led, not by the nose, but by the 
stomach. The great observer of our 
human comedy, De Balzac, says that 
the supreme of flattery is to tell a man 
he is handsome. “And why? Beauty, 
without a doubt, is the signature of the 
master upon the work where he has im- 
pressed his soul, it is the manifestation 
of divinity; and to see it where it is 
not, to create it by the power of an en- 
chanted gaze, is not that the highest 
pitch of love?” Of love, yes, but the 
heart of man is unfortunately of lesser 
capacity than his epigastrium, and we 
can always eat, while it is out of our 
power always to be in love. Conse- 
quently, the foiled beauty, who sees her 
charms and her coquetry alike wasted 
on an impenetrable object, needs but to 
let fly the delicate arrows of cookery, 
and the victim is instantly at her feet, 
the bit in his unresisting jaws. How 
many householders are there, where the 
head of the family is dexterously ruled 
by after-dinner influence, and where the 
placid moments of digestion afford a 
vantage ground for attacks subversive 
of his future peace? When the hus- 
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band’s favorite dish appears upon the 
table, rely upon it, he will have to pay 
for it, either in purse or person. If 
woman can thus indirectly control us, 
through a medium of which she is prac- 
tically ignorant, where were the balance 
of power if she obtained the full gov- 
ernment of the kitchen? Mankind 
would be ruled then, indeed, and 
through their most sensitive point, not 
wisely, but too well. 

Cookery, which has long beeu known 
as a fine art, threatens to become a sci- 
ence. It is not a problem, whether the 
coming man will cook, but whether the 
coming man will do any thing else. 
German sayants have for some time as- 
serted that without phosphorus we can 
have no ideas (ohne Phosphor kein Ge- 
danke), and our own Agassiz follows it 
up by asseverating that a diet of phos- 
phorescent (?) substances, like fish and 
egus, is exceedingly beneficial to the in- 
tellectual. Here we have opened to us 


a wide field for study and research. If 
phosphorus has the property of stimu- 


lating the brain, the savants will please 
discover for us the exact kinds and 
qualities of food necessary to produce 
certain desired effects upon our intel- 
lects, the style of diet calculated to 
bring out our argumentative faculties, 
for instance, or to develop a taste for 
poetry, or to increase our powers of per- 
ception. Some new Darwin will find a 
field for all his patience and perseve- 
rance in developing this new science of 
natural selection, and what to have for 
dinner will become a profounder and 
more interesting problem than ever. 
We stated, a short time since, that no 
animal shared with man the art of 
cookery. But in this new science of 
food, just dawning upon us, the bees 
have long been proficient. "Whenever, 
by any accident, the supply of queens 
runs short, they produce a certain bea- 
tific substance called royal jelly, and by 
its wonder-working properties, the com- 
mon grub fed upon it, comes forth a 
queen, as perfect in anatomy and con- 
stitution as any born in the purple. 
Shall we ever rival the bees? Think of 
the relief, if a distressed monarchy, like 
Spain, could feed up an heir to the 
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throne ; if we ourselves could stuff out 
an ordinary Congressman with such 
celestial diet as to make a second Lin- 
coln of him! And, of course, we should 
not stop here. It would be as easy to 
raise poets as politicians, and philoso- 
phy and preaching would become mere 
matters of feeding, like prize oxen. 

In the happy days when this fine art 
of cookery shall have reached its cii- 
max, and become a science, what a new 
world we shall see! Fathers and moth- 
ers will solemnly dedicate their children 
to a profession or occupation in their 
earliest years, and seriously and dili- 
gently feed them upto it. There will 
be no light trifling with cakes and 
candy in those days; every sugar-plum 
will convey a sentiment, and not so 
much as a macaroon be eaten without a 
meaning. Preachers will fortify them- 
selves for their sermons with some spe- 
cial dish, peculiarly calculated for di- 
vines, and lawyers prepare their argu- 
ment upon some viand as clear and 
lucid as calves’-foot jelly. Poctry will be 
the crystallized product of daintiest 
condiments, and romance the natural 
sequence of the thinnest and lightest of 
slops. The spasmodic school are said 
to prepare for their wildest efforts by a 
premeditated indigestion, but so crude a 
method will be scorned in the golden 
days of which we prophesy, and we 
shall be able to bring out a Swinburne 
or au Alexander Smith at discretion. 
Critics will vent their fury then at the 
injudicious training of their victims, 
and explain the sad fact of a writer’s 
sensuality by his errors of diet, and the 
illogical theories of a philosopher, by 
his abstinence from proper food. 

Having got the intellect well under 
control, the savants will please take up 
our moral nature, and aid us to the ac- 
quirement of all the Christian graces 
through the direct, and not as now, the 
indirect, influence of a good dinner. 
This branch of the subject fully under- 
stood and put in practice, the millen- 
nium will be in a fair way to imme- 
diate realization, while the fine art of 
cookery will have become the regen- 
erator, as wellas indeed the bene- 
factor, of mankind. 
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Ir we agree,—and who does not ?—with 
the old philosopher who said that whatever 
ecneerned man interested him, because he 
was a man, we must perforce feel the irfterest 
which attaches to Lecky’s “ History of Euro- 
pean Morals, from Augustus to Charle- 
magne,” which has recently been published 
by the Appletons. Whatever may be our 
opinion of Mr. Lecky’s ‘* History of Ration- 
alism,”’—and we confess to 9 high one, it is 
impossible to deny that the subject he has 
chosen in the present instance is worthy of 
serious consideration; and it must be ad- 
mitted, also, that he has discussed it with be- 
coming seriousness. That opinions will differ 
here, as elsewhere, concerning some of his 
views, is certain; there can be but one opin- 
ion, however, as to the ability he has shown in 
his work,—the extent and variety of his 
scholarship, and the breadth and impartiality 
of his method. Since Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilization ” there has been no such book as 


this ‘* History of European Morals,”—none 
so painstaking and thorough,—so indepen- 
dent and candid, so rational and just. 

Mr. Lecky commences his task with a 
chapter on “ The Natural History of Morals,” 
which strikes us as the least interesting one 


in his work. Something of the sort was, of 
course, necessary ; for before there can be a 
History of Morals there must be a received 
definition of what Morals really are; but we 
have the feeling that here Mr. Lecky has not 
done either himself or his subject justice. 
Iie may be described, in brief, as a disciple 
of the Intuitive school, the doctrines of which 
are certainly more agreeable than those of 
the Utilitarian school of Mandeville, Hobbes, 
and their followers, which, in their last anal- 
ysis, are little save pure selfishness. That 
some of the elemental principles of morals, if 
we may call them such,—are inherent in the 
nature of man, may be true; but that the 
great body of our morals is the fruit of ex- 
perience and observation, and has come down 
to us from earlier generations like the shin- 
ing torches which were passed from hand to 
hand in the Grecian games, does not admit, 
we think, of a doubt. 

Mr. Lecky’s metaphysics, however, will not 
‘bite us,” as some one said of the allegory in 
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Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen”; so we pass on to 
his second chapter, which is devoted to “‘ The 
Pagan Empire ” The ground which Mr. Lecky 
goes over therein has been gone over many 
times before, but never we imagine, with 
more profit to those who can “ read between 
the lines.” Exhaustive he ts not, the space he 
allows himself being too brief for that: but 
he seldom omits anything that his argument 
requires, and that his readers should know. 
He traces with a firm hand the infiuences of 
Paganism upon the morals of the Roman 
people. For morals they had, and of a lofty 
order, but religion, in the modern sense of 
the word, none; since Paganism, from the 
earliest to the latest times, was merely a pub- 
lic worship of the gods, who were chiefly re- 
garded as the guardians and conservators of 
the State. When Rome was young among 
the kingdoms of the earth, the Romans were 
so jealous of their divinities that they would 
permit no others to be worshiped throughout 
the land. But as their power increased, and 
kingdom after kingdom fell under their do- 
minion, they grew more tolerant, permitting 
the people they had conquered to worship 
their native gods, and even worshiping them 
themselves. 

It was not the fault of the Romans, nor of 
their rulers, that Judaism, for instance, was 
not naturalized among them, like the my- 
thologies of Greece and Egypt; but rather 
the fault of the Jews, to whom, the likeness 
of any graven image was an abomination. So, 
from a worldly point of view, it appeared to 
the wisest and best of the Romans, who could 
not conceive why Christians should prefer to 
be crucified, burned, or devoured by wild 
beasts in the arena, sooner than offer a few 
grains of incense,—in a civic rite,—before 
the statues of Jupiter. 

There were Moralsin Rome, as we havesaid, 
and good ones, in spite of the lack of religion 
among the Roman people. There was some- 
thing lofty in Stoicism ; its precepts were noble 
and they were lived up to by many of the 
greatest men. The virtues it inculcated were 
unselfish, their defect being that they harden- 
ed rather than softened the heart and the 
character. Chief among them was patriot- 
ism, the one quality above all other that 
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made the Romans masters of the world. There 
was also much that was admirable in Epicure- 
anism, and Neoplatonism,—in all the Pagan 
beliefs of Rome ; but they were philosophies, 
and not religions, and philosophy is for phi- 
losophers and not for the people,—so they 
vanished before the Religion of Christ. That 
it was needed, or, more strictly speaking, that 
something like it was needed, as a corrective 
to Paganism, is the view taken by Mr. Lecky, 
who, however, sees nothing miraculous or 
marvellous in the success of Christianity. Ad- 
mitting his statement of the facts, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid his conclusions, which, of course, 
are such as the Christian reader cannot ac- 
cept. 

What Christianity did for the morals of the 
Romans was, according to our author, 
to soften gradually if not at once to abolish, 
much that was cruel and harsh in their habits 
and institutions, It raised the standard of 
morals; it imparted a sacredness to human 
life never before acknowledged: and it pro- 
claimed anew, and carried into practice, the 
doctrine of universal brotherhood, “The 
shadows that rest upon the picture,” says 
Mr. Lecky, “ I have not concealed; but when 
all due allowance has been made for them, 
enough will remain to claim our deepest ad- 
miration. The high conception that has been 
formed of the sanctity of human life, the pro- 
tection of infancy, the elevation and final 
emancipation of the slave classes, the sup- 
pression of barbarous games, the creation of 
a vast and multifarious organization of char- 
ity, and the education of the imagination by 
the Christian type, constitute together a 
movement of philanthropy which has never 
been paralleled or approached in the Pagan 
world. The effects of this movement in 
promoting happiness have been very great: 
the effect in determining character has prob- 
ably been still greater. In that proportion 
or disposition of qualities which constitutes 
the idea! character, the gentler and more 
benevolent virtues have obtained, through 
Christianity the foremost place. In the first 
and purest period they were especially su- 
preme, but in the third century a great ascet- 
ic movement arose, which gradually brought 
a new type of character into the ascendant, 
and diverted the enthusiasm of the Church 
into new channels,” 

Tnto what channels the pure and pellucid 
river of Christianity flowed at last, the read- 
ers of early ecclesiastical history need not be 
told. The further it crept from its divine 
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source the narrower it became, and the more 
deeply stained with the soils over which it 
sluggishly meandered. The Ganges swept 
into it the ancient mud of asceticism, and the 
Nile much that was unlovely along its banks, 
The body of man,—that temple not made by 
hands, was defiled and ruined by the Fathers 
of the Desert, who rivalled the Yogis of Hin- 
dostan in their brutal and life-long penances. 
It was a sin to love one’s country; it was a 
sin to love one’s family; it was asin to look 
upon the face of woman! To abandon a world 
in which they might have done yeoman’s 
work; to herd together in desert cells, in 
idleness and filth; to dream dreams and see 
visions that were more degrading to the char- 
acter of the Deity than anything in Paganism 
—was supreme goodness and wisdom in the 
purblind eyes of these so called Saints. It is 
pitiable, we see now, but who shall say that 
we could have regarded it so then ? 
“ We rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.” 

The impression left upon our minds by Mr. 
Lecky’s work is, that he considers Christianity 
to have been on its trial as well as Paganism, 
and like that to have failed. Not, indeed, in 
all respects, and for all time, but for hun- 
dreds of years, and in many of its most essen- 
tial characteristics. 

That it has yet fully accomplished its mis- 
sion we do not believe, since century after 
century adds fresher and brighter chapters to 
the world’s History of Morals. 

— The most notable addition to recent liter- 
ary biography is the solid volume which Mr. 
John Forster has written about the late Wal- 
ter Savage Landor, and of which Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co. are the publishers. If 
we have any fault to find with it, it is that 
certain points of no great consequence are 
dwelt upon too minutely, while others, in 
which we are more interested, are passed 
over too briefly. We know, for instance, all 
we wish to concerning Landor’s difficulties 
with his refractory tenant at Llanthony, 
which were the cause of his turning his back 
on England for the first time ; and much less 
than we could wish of the difficulty in which 
he involved himself, or suffered others to in- 
volve him, in his old age, and which was the 
cause of his returning to Italy, and the fami- 
ly he had for twenty years virtually abandon- 
ed. A mystery was over the last at the 
time of its occurrence, and it has not been 
cleared up by Mr. Forster, who, in spite of 
his occasional reticence, is generally outspok- 
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en, and who possesses one merit which is rare 
among biographers, especially of men of let- 
ters, and that is the determination to do his 
author no more, and others no less, than jus- 
tice. He is no hero-worshiper, for he knows, 
no one better, that Landor was not a hero. 
He paints him as Cromwell wished to be 
painted--as he was, softening nothing that 
was harsh, and throwing in no shadow that 
did not belong to that leonine nature. He 
admires Landor, as who does not, for his 
massive intellect, but his admiration is tem- 
pered, as it should be, by the remembrance 
of his many infirmities. To judge justly such 
aman as Landor demands unusual qualities 
of mind, and Mr. Forster possesses them, as 
he showed years since when he undertook to 
make us respect, as well as love, Goldsmith. 
We have not space enough here to present 
even the most meagre summary of Landor’s 
career, nor would we, even if we had, for we 
desire our readers to read Mr. Forster’s Biog- 
raphy, that they may see for themselves 
what manner of man it is that he describes, 
the life that he led, and the kind of books 
that he wrote. We are especially anxious in 
regard to this last point, for it is safe to as- 
smme that not one reader in a hundred is 
familiar with Landor’s works, and to pre- 
dict that every thoughtful reader will thank 
as for directing his attention to them. 
For think what we may of Landor himself, 
he was a great writer,—one of the greatest, 
if, indeed, not the greatest that the century 
has produced. He was excellent in every 
thing that he attempted, so excellent that we 
should hesitate long before deciding whether 
his prose or poetry is best. If there be a 
greater master in English, of Style we have 
yet to read him; and for what is behind his 
Style,—its intellectual substance, the body of 
his thought,—it is generally weighty and wise. 
In scholarship and criticism he is alike pro- 
found, and as a delineator of men and women 
he is surpassed by Shakespeare alone. 
Shakespeare’s plays and Landor’s “ Imaginary 
Conversations” are the noblest specimens of 
dramatic writing in the language. Whatever 
Landor was not, and certainly he was not a 
philosopher,—he was assuredly a dramatic 
writer. We detect his influence in the early 
work of Browning, who has inherited his 
master’s inability to’ write for the stage, and 
we feel it in Swinburne, and other of the 
young English poets, who are striving in vain 
to revive a taste for the poetic elements of 
Paganism. The genius of Landor was essen- 
tially Pagan; the most Greek of all the Eng- 
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lish poets, he suffers the least by comparison 
with his Hellenic predecessors. The classic 
dialogues scattered through his poetical wri- 
tings read like translations from the Greek 
tragedians,—only there never were such 
translations,—while his smaller pieces breathe 
the very aroma of the Anthologies. Outside 
of Shakespeare there are no such perfect 
little poems. How delicious is this trifle, 
in “ Pericles and Aspasia ”: 
LITTLE AGLZ, 

To her father, on her statue being called like her. 

Father, the little girl we see 

Is not, I fancy, so like me; 

You never hold her on your knee, 


When she came home the other day 
You kissed her ; but I cannot say 
She kissed you first and ran away! 
And this lyric from Landor’s later poems: 
Often have I heard it said 
That her lips are ruby-red. 
Little heed I what they say, 
I have seen as red as they. 
Ere she smiled on other men 
Real rubies were they then. 


When she kissed me once in play, 
Rubies were less bright than they, 

And less bright were those which shone 
In the palace of the Sun. 

Will they be as bright again? 

Not if kissed by other men. 

If Mr, Forster’s Biography can only reach 
even the small class who delight in such 
books, we shall not despair of Landor’s find- 
ing and making readers in this country, and, 
in time, of a good edition of his works. 

— Some of the pleasantest reading in the 


“world is to be found in the books which au- 


thors have written about themselves, and also 
some of the dullest. It depends on who the 
author is, whose autobiography we take in 
hand; not so much whether he is famous, or 
obscure, as whether his personality is an 
agreeable one. Wordsworth was a great 
poet, but we are glad that he did not write his 
memoirs, for, from what we know of his 
character and mental habits, they would have 
been pompous and uninteresting. Leigh 
Hunt was not a great poet, but his autobiog- 
raphy is one of the most delightful of books, 
it reflects so perfectly his cheery, hopeful 
spirit. Few authors have been fitted to write 
their own lives, and fewer still have consent- 
ed to do so; for before one can be led to 
write his life he must have convinced himself 
that it is worth writing. To do this implies 
a good opinion of himself and his perfor- 
mances, and a willingness to be considered 
vain ;——a charge which no modest and no wise 
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man cares to have preferred against him. 
Whether Mr. John Neal is a wise man, anda 
modest, will be decided by his readers, when 
they shall have read his Autobiography,— 
“Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat 
Busy Life,” which Messrs. Roberts’ Brothers 
have lately published. For ourselves, we 
think he is neither, though we say so with 
reluctance, for Mr. Neal is that respectable 
personage to whom we are proud to lift our 
hats—a literary veteran. He started life as an 
author when it required a woild of pluck to 
do so, and, for his day and generation, he 
wrote well. There was no Past in American 
Literature for him to look back to, and for its 
Future—that was to depend upon himself and 
his fellows, He did yeoman’s service, when 
there were more kicks than coppers to be 
gained, and we ought not to forget it, though 
most of us, we fancy, are apt to, later labor- 
ers in the same field have done so much bet- 
ter than he. His fault was that he wrote too 
much, and with too little preparation. It was 
nothing for him to sit down and dash off a 
poem,—a ‘ Niagara,” or a “Battle of Gol- 
dau,” at fhe bidding of his friend, John 
Pierpont; and as for novels—we forget how 
many he wrote, and in how short a time. 
There was a fatal facility in his power of 
work, and it never left him, as the number 
of his writings of almost every kind shows. 
We have outgrown this rapid stage of au- 
thorship, but Mr. Neal does not seem to be 
aware of the fact; hence the mistaken esti- 
mate which he places upon himself and his 
productions ; and hence his Autobiography. 
It is entertaining in spite of its egotism, 
perhaps we should say because of it, since 
it is never offensive, even when it most pro- 
vokes us to smile. Mr. Neal is an honest 
believer in himself, and the past life and 
labors of such a man can not but be in- 
teresting to him,—‘e’en from his boyish 
days.” Boy and man he was the same,— 
healthy, hearty, confident, with a stock of 
good sense which never failed him, even when 
he was apparently most quixotic. As the 
record of a busy though not eventful life, and 
as a sketch of a curious period in our literary 
history, Mr. Neal’s “ Recollections ” are well 
worth reading. 

— From Messrs. Lee & Shepard, we have 
a worthless book, entitled “An American Wo- 
man in Europe,” the scribblement of Mrs. 
8. R. Urbino, We have skimmed over, in our 
time, a good deal of twaddle from the pens 
of travelling Americans, but never anything 
so vapid as this. Mrs. Urbino has one qual- 
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ity which, we fear, is not native to the wo- 
men of America,—a disposition and a deter- 
mination to see that she and hers get the 
worth of their money. This is a virtue, we 
suppose, amoug people of contracted means, 
but, like some other virtues, it may be made 
too much of. At any rate it isnot one to be 
paraded, as it is everywhere in Mrs. Urbino’s 
book, from which we learn little save what 
the Guide Books could tell us, in much 
better language,—except the amount of small 
change one must pay out for eatables, drink- 
ables, washing, ironing, and other neceasities 
of civilization. There may be thrifty souls 
who like this sort of thing, but we do not, 
nor do we believe the average reader does 
either. Should we be mistaken, however, in 
our opinion, we commend him to Mrs. Urbino 
as the personification of a cheap Price Current. 

— The author of “ The Scout,” 

(“The world knows nothing of its greatest men,”) 
has written, and Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. have published “ The Quaker Partisans: 
a Story of the Revolution,"—a book that 
puzzles us, since we cannot decide whether 
it was written for very young or old people. 
There is a time in one’s childhood when al- 
most anything in the shape of a story is read 
with avidity, as witness *‘ Charlotte Temple” 
and “ Alonzo and Melissa ;” and there is, we 
imagine, a similar period, 

“In second childishness and mere oblivion.” 

But between both we rather prefer meat 
to milk—in fiction, “The Quaker Par- 
tisans” is an old-fashioned, ill-arranged 
tale, the scene of which is laid in Pennsyl- 
vania, about the Brandywine, and the actors 
of which are a band of fighting Quakers, 
with the usual lay-figures, about them, in the 
shape of Whigs and Tories. There is a little 
love-making, and alittle more fighting, mostly 
of the guerrilla order :— 

“Only this and nothing more.” 

If this is all that the author of “The 
Scout” has to offer us, we must decline his 
company in future. 

— Miss Jean Ingelow has written much and 
well, in verse and prose,but nothing so good as 
“Mopsa the Fairy,” published by Messrs. 
Roberts’ Brothers, It is a child’s book, but 
it will delight ‘“‘ Children of a larger growth,” 
than those who cluster in the nursery and the 
school-room. The hero is a little boy named 
Jack, who is taken into a wonderful country, 
where he goes through the oddest adventures, 
alone, and in the company of singular birds, 
animals, and “wee folk,” upon whom rests 
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the glamour of Fairy Land. He has a boat 
that sails of itself whither he wishes ; he falls 
in with queer elfish beings, who go by clock- 
work, and with a band of diminutive gypsies, 
and a race of bewitched parrots. He comes 
to a town with nobody in it, save an old 
woman, whom he buys for half-a-crown, and 
who turns out to be a Fairy Queen. He has, 
at the start, four baby-fairies in his pocket, 
one of whom, the heroine, Mopsa, grows 
gradually bigger and taller, until she, too, 
becomes a Fairy Queen, and leads him ona 
long quest to the land beyond the purple 
mountains, where a palace and people await 
her, and whence he soon returns on the back 
of a strange bird named Jenny, who is either 
the iramortal Albatross of our grim friend 
the Ancient Mariner, or one of its lineal 
descendants. The upshot of all is, that poor 
Jack finds himself, at nightfall, in his father’s 
mezdow, where he had probably fallen asleep 
in the midsummer afternoon. There is not 
much in all this, it would seem; but, as Miss 
Ingelow tells it, it is marvellous, It is as 


fantastic as a dream, to begin with; and, 
like most dreams, it shifts and changes, we 
know not bow, or why; nothing in it sur- 
prises, though it is full of the most surprising 


things. A Raven, for instance, eats up one 
of the baby-fairies whom Jack has incautious- 
ly taken from his pocket, and the circum- 
stance is accepted as a matter of course,— 
and forgotten. The inconsequentiality of the 
whole story is thoroughly in keeping, and 
true to the lands of fairy-lore, in which Miss 
Ingelow is as thoroughly versed as her 
master,—Hans Christian Andersen. For 
what it is,—an imaginative little prose-poem, 
“Mopsa the Fairy” is probably the best 
thing of the kind in English literature. 

— Some well meaning, but over-confident, 
person, out West, who hides himself under 
the name of .4n American Citizen, has pro- 
duced a book entitled “ The Living Questions 
of the Age,” and Messrs, Clarke & Co., of 
Chicago, have published it. The majority of 
these questions being, as he conceives, of a 
theological nature, he commences by string- 
img together a number of isolated sentences 
from the writings of the iate Theodore 
Parker, whom he demolishes, in true sledge- 
hammer style, by showing, as he assumes, 
the incongruities and contradictions involved 
in Mr. Parker’s notions of the Deity. Later, 
he subjects Mr. James Freeman Clarke to the 
same exterminating process, which, however, 
in his case, is attended with more gentleness, 
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He also takes a shy at Carlyle and Emerson, 
especially the last, whose transcendental 
utterances, in the ‘‘ Conduct of Life,” arouse 
his mirth and scorn. He, likewise, refers to 
two other writers with whom we are not 
acquainted — Mirabaud, and Compte. He 
has something to say, too, about Reformers 
and their Relations to Christianity, which 
relations, in his way of thinking, are not very 
near ones. For himself—he is in favor of 
Capital Punishment, and is not in favor of 
Woman’s Rights. Upon those and kindred 
subjects he writes in a way that may confirm 
those who agree with him, but assuredly will 
not convince those who differ with him; for 
the time is past when doubt can be silenced 
by mere assertion. To “the living ques- 
tions” he undertakes to discuss, he gives only 
the old dead answers; and they are no 
longer satisfactory. 

— Among the questions not touched upon in 
the volume just despatched, is one which the 
Rev. Moses Hull considers paramount to all 
others, and to which he has devoted a book, 
which he calls “‘ The Question Settled.” The 
question in this instance is the phenomena 
which, for want of a better name, was christ- 
ened Spiritualism, and in which Mr. Hull is a 
firm, not to say an ardent believer. He 
compares it, as 1t exists among us, with it as 
it is reported to have existed in Biblical 
times, and he gives on the whole, the later 
manifestation a most decided preference. 
His book, he says, was composed on a contract 
with his publishers (Messrs. White & Co., of 
Boston), inside of eight weeks,—to use his 
own elegant phraseology ; amid the clash of 
spiritual arms, whatever that may mean; 
while lecturing, preaching, debating, editing 
a journal, answering correspondents, &c. 
“Tt has been written in cars, in hotels, in 
boarding-houses, depdts, and sitting-rooms; 
in fact under the varying circumstances at- 
tendant upon the life of an interant.” We 
have no respect for books got up under such 
circumstances, no matter by whom; and, 
consequently, we have no respect for this 
one. As for the question of Spiritualism 
being settled by it, we have only to remark 
that questions of this magnitude, when so 
settled,—never stay settled long. If Mr. 
Hull and the American Citizen are desirous 
of meeting foemen, worthy of their steel 
(pens), we advise them to encounter each 
other. And when such Greeks meet, and 
the tug of war comes, 

“May we be there to see.” 
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Wuen caricature is once accepted as truth, 
the generation which so accepts it must die 
out, and there is then a chance that the one 
which follows may be better instructed. The 
typical Yankee of Punch is an individual 
never seen by mortal eyes on this side of the 
Atlantic, and the American dialect, as given 
in English novels, has never been heard by 
mortal ears; yet both will run for at least 
twenty years longer, and any attempt at 
pointing out their absurdity would be wasted 
time. In these notes we have already given 
a few examples of the ignorance displayed 
by German literary periodicals in regard to 
American politics. We here add another 
phase of the caricature, purporting to be 
sketched from life, but evidently copied from 
the English lay-figure. The Magazin fiir 
die Literatur des Auslands has an article de- 
scriptive of the foreign students at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, in which the young Ameri- 
cans are thus characterize : 

“We also find the same recognition of 
German advantages [of education] among a 
people who seem the most incapable of un- 
derstanding them, since they have so much 
self-conceit that there is room for nothing 
else in their natures—the Americans. In 
the streets of Berlin, of late, their unmis- 
takable nasal English, with the incessantly 
recurring sounds of ‘J guss’ (sic /) and ‘J 
calculate,’ has been everywhere heard. We 
may state, that the gussers are from the North, 
and the calculators, mostly sons of the former 
slaveholders of the South, or the latter them- 
selves, with or without families. The Ameri- 
cans in Berlin are mostly young people, es- 
pecially students. Up to the middle of May 
not less than sixty Americans matriculated.” 

— Several German journals publish the fol- 
lowing piece of news: “Since the opening 
of the Pacific Railroad, a city, called Corinna, 
has been founded on the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, and already contains several thou- 
sand inhabitants !” 

— A Greek gentleman, named Butzinas, 
not long since offered a prize of a thousand 
drachmas (about $200, the present drachma 


having an equal value with the franc) for a 
native comedy. The prize has just been 
awarded to a young author, named Anto- 
niades, whose comedy, “The Cobbler,” ridi- 
cules the airs of a modern Greek parvenu, 

— The first volume of the second edition 
of the “History of Rome in the Middle 
Ages,” by Gregorovius, thoroughly revised 
by the author, has been published by Cotta, 
in Stuttgard, before the appearance of the 
concluding volume of the first edition, which 
will not be completed until next year. 

— We were mistaken last month in stating 
the number of new dramatic productions in 
Germany, this summer, at fourteen. The 
actual number is éwenty-seven. 

— Spielhagen’s last novel, in jive volumes, 
is published in Schwerin. The best German 
critics give it cordial praise. It is autobio- 
graphical in form, the hero telling his own 
story; the leading “ motive” appears to be 
the abstract injustice of criminal laws, and 
the fallibility of human testimony. 

— An author named Ferdinand Stolte, dis- 
satisfied with Goethe’s great work, has just 
published a new Second Part of Faust, in 
four bulky volumes, which have the following 
sub-titles: I. Faust the Idealist; II. Richard 
and Coelesta; III. Ahasuerus; IV. Faustina. 
Herr Stolte associates Faust with Guttenburg, 
the inventor of printing, brings him in con- 
tact with the Wandering Jew, and so pro- 
longs the adventures of the hero and Mephis- 
topheles, that, accompanied as they are with 
dreary didactic passages, few readers will 
probably reach the end of the four volumes. 
The same experiment was tried during Goe-. 
the’s lifetime, and has been repeated several 
times since. Even so fine a scholar as Vischer 
was rash enough to suggest a new Second 
Part, but found no one to accept his plan. 

— Baron Hiibner, formerly Austrian Am- - 
bassador in Paris and Rome, has just com- 
pleted an elaborate history of Pope Sixtus 
V. and his times, which will be published in 
French by Amyot. 

— Two or three years ago, the German 
critics discovered a “natural genius.” He 
was a peasant, living near Bregenz, in Vorarl- 
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berg—a young man, named Franz Michel 
Felder, who suddenly appeared as the author 
of a volume of stories of peasant life. He 
was warmly welcomed, but received little 
material advantage from his success. Last 
Spring he died, of consumption, less than 
thirty years old. He was employed at the 
time on an autobiography, which will doubt- 
less soon be published. 

— Mr. David Johnston has completed his 
translation of Dante, which is privately print- 
ed in three volumes. The plan of transla- 
tion is almost precisely the same as that 
adopted by Mr. Longfellow, and a similar 
closeness to the text of the original gives 
the two works a marked resemblance. 

— Since Forster’s biography of Landor, 
the most important works which have ap- 
peared in London are the Diary of Henry 
Crabbe Robinson, and Gladstone’s Juventus 
Mundi—the latter, an excellent book with a 
not very appropriate title. ‘“ Woman’s Cul- 
ture and Woman’s Work,” by various hands, 
Miss Power Cobbe among them, is about to 


appear, 

— The first volume of “Egypt and the 
Books of Moses,” by Prof. Ebers, has just 
been published in Leipzig. It is a work 


which exhibits great scholarship, and throws 
a. new light on the customs, observances, and 
character of the ancient Hebrews, as we find 
them set forth in the Pentateuch. 

— The Globus (published in Brunswick, 
Germany) exhausts human ingenuity in con- 
structing frightful pictures of lawlessness, 
erime, and corruption in the United States, 
It is one of the few German periodicals which 
supported the South during the war, and with 
a reckless vehemence worthy of Charleston 
or Richmond. The last number has an arti- 
cle upon “the notorious Baptist preacher, 
Henry Ward Beecher” (!), who, the editor 
declares, is the sharpest kind of a “ Yankee 
speculator.” For instance: ‘ Recently, he, 
the Baptist clergyman, was hired at a round 
sum by the Free Trade League of New York, 
to preach Free-trade sermons, Up to that 
time he had been in favor of high protective 
duties.” There is more of the same, too 
vulgar and profane to translate. Yet the 
Globus professes to be a scientific journal ! 


ART, 

— Herr Richard Goehde, who recently de- 
livered a lecture on the painter Hildebrandt 
before the German Society of Science and 
Art, in the University of London, is engaged 
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in collecting materials for a “ History of 
Water-Color Painting ”.—a most opportune 
and serviceable undertaking, 

— The excavations in Athens, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Bazaar, have been resumed. 
Already, at the depth of three feet, two colos- 
sal headless statues were discovered. On the 
hem of the rich drapery with which one of 
them is clothed, is the inscription: ‘“ Made 
by Jason, the Athenian ””—a name not hith- 
erto known. At the Pirzwus, also, some re- 
mains of the Roman period have been found. 

— The publication of*a magnificent art- 
istic work has been commenced in Munich: 
“Monuments of Italian Painting, from the 
Decadence of the Antique to the Sixteenth 
Century: by Ernst Forster.” It will be issued 
in 125 folio numbers, each containing two en- 
gravings, with descriptive text. Twenty-five 
of these will appear annually, until the work 
is completed. The cost will be about fifty 
cents (gold) per number, or only $12.50 per 
annum, which ought to secure a great many 
subscribers in the United States. 

— The collection of engravings made by 
Herr von Alferoff, in Vienna, was recently 
sold at auction ; it consisted of 918 numbers, 
and fetched the enormous sum of $36,000. 
Even the etchings of Ruysdael, which the 
painter produced in a few hours, as a recre- 
ation, found ready purchasers at $250 apiece! 

— The Arundel Society in London intend 
to reproduce their publications by photogra- 
phy, one fifth of the original size, and issue 
them in five quarterly volumes, at a guinea 
each, This will place those admirable works 
within the reach of most lovers of Art. 

— This year’s exhibition in Paris contains 
no less than 4,230 works of art. The place 
of honor is occupied by four large pictures: 
“ Apollo and the Muses,” by Bouguereau, an 
“ Ascension,” by Bounat, a “ Stag Hunt,” by 
Courbet, and “ An Inundation,” by Leuillier. 
Another picture by Chenavard, which attracts 
much attention, is called: ‘‘ The End of the 
Religions.” 

— The painter, Joseph Schlottauer, who 
died in Vienna, in June, at the age of 80, 
was originally a carpenter. Cornelius was 
one of the first to recognize his talent, and 
some of the finest frescoes of that master in 
Munich were painted by him. In variety of 
talent he resembled the old Italian masters, 
He busied himself also with engraving, litho- 
graphy, photography, founded an orthopedic 
institute in Munich, invented machines, built 
ice-houses, and finally succeeded in applying 
Fuchs’s discovery of “water-glass” to fresco- 
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painting. The life he lived was not great, 
perhaps, but it was long, active, and thor- 
oughly useful. 

— Mr. Story’s statue of George Peabody 
was sucessfully cast at the Royal Bronze 
Foundry in Munich, on the 4th and Sth of 
July. It is a sitting figure, one third greater 
than life size, in ordinary morning costume. 
The German art-critics heartily commend the 
simple, realistic manner in which the sculptor 
has performed his task. The statue has been 
erected in London—we believe, in the centre 
of the square, around which Mr. Peabody’s 
lodging-houscs for workmen have been built. 

— Dr. Adolf Stahr, author of the “ Life 
of Lessing,” has recently discovered, in a 
shop in Rome, a new original portrait of the 
great German author, Jt represents Lessing 
at the age of thirty: the picture, which is in 
good preservation, is excellently painted. 

— After the recent revolution in Spain, 
a great deal of fine old tapestry was discov- 
ered in the Royal Palace at Madrid. This 
has been collected and arranged, with a view 
to being placed in the Galleries of the Es- 
curial. 

— The famous old Venetian palace, known 
as the Hondaco det Turchi—on the Grand 
Canal, not far from the railway station-—has 
at last been completely restored, in its origi- 
nal style. The old edifice dated from the 
end of the twelfth century, and was one of 
the finest specimens of Byzantine-arabesque 
architecture in existence. It was purchased 
of the Manin family, by the city of Venice, 
in 1838. 

— Women in Europe, at least, are not 
discouraged from devoting themselves to the 
study of Art. Professoress Hermine Stilke, 
a lady of much talent in the illustration of 
books, died recently in Berlin. The number 
of female artists represented in the French 
Exhibition this year, is 307! English, French, 
and German female painters receive an en- 
couragement and support which is in excess 
of, rather than inadequate to, their merits, 


SCIENCE, STATISTICS, EXPLORATIONS, ETC. 


— Lizut. WarreENn’s explorations at Jeru- 
salem continue to be crowned by the most 
interesting results, It is evident that the 
modern city is built upon the ruins of the 
ancient Jerusalem, the topography and char- 
acter of which is now partially revealed. 
More than fifty shafts or passages have been 
opened, communicating with vast chambers 
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and reservoirs, in some of which specimens 
of ancient pottery have been found. 

— At last, after three and a half centuries, 
Urbino is moving. A committee has been 
formed in that city to accomplish the erection 
of a monument to Raphael Sanzio. 

— M. Cenaldi, French Consul at Larnaca, 
in Cyprus, following the example of the 
American Consul, has commenced excava- 
tions in the neighborhood of that town, and 
is already rewarded by the discovery of two 
statues and twelve statuettes, which belong 
to the best period of Grecian art. 

— King Victor Emanuel has had in Her- 
culaneum the usual luck of the ignorant. 
(During his visit, he is said to have asked 
Chevalier Fiorelli whether Herculaneum and 
Pompeii had not been buried four hundred 
years!) Directly under the spot where he 
struck the royal spade, or pick-axe, to in- 
augurate the new excavations, a completely- 
furnished kitchen has been uncovered. The 
most interesting article found was a cupboard 
of walnut wood, with drawers, and double 
doors, very similar to those now in use. This 
is the first Roman cupboard which has been 
brought to light. In addition, the kitchen 
contained fourteen bronze vessels, much terra- 
cotta, a glass cup, and a marble faun. 

— The excavations at the marble empori- 
um of ancient Rome, on the Tiber, continue 
to furnish rich returns. The latest spoils 
are two pillars of African marble, and an 
enormous block of rose-colored alabaster. 

— At the last meeting of the Société Théra- 
peutique, in Paris, M. Martin read a paper, 
claiming for the common sun-flower (helian- 
thus annus) the property of absorbing mias- 
ma, and rendering healthy all districts where 
intermittent fevers are prevalent. Ie recom- 
mends the cultivation of this plant in the 
moats of fortresses, on the banks of canals, 
and in all marshy places. 

— The African traveller, Gerard Rohlfs, 
has returned to Berlin from a very successful 
journey through Libya and “ the parts about 
Cyrene.” After taking photographic views 
of all the ancient remains in the Cyrenaica, 
he penetrated southward into the desert 
towards the oasis of Audjila; then, turning 
eastward, reached Siwah, where he photo- 
graphed the remains of the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon. 

— Capt. Charles Sturt, one of the earliest 
Australian explorers, who in 1827 discovered 
the Darling River, died recently in Chelten- 
ham, England, After his last great journey, 
in 1844, he became blind, and the Australian 
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Government granted him a pension for 
life. 

— The old Sclavonic translation of the 
Bible has, up to the present time, been in 
use in the Russian Church. A new trans- 
lation, into modern Russian, has been com- 
manded, and will be published under the 
direction of the Synod. 

— The work of draining the Fladesi, on 
the western coast of Jutland, for the purpose 
of gaining several square miles of arable land, 
has led to an important discovery. In cut- 
ting the canal of drainage, the workmen came 
upon a mound of bones and oyster-shells, 
among which were flint knives and axes, 
Near at hand were several human skulls, of 
the variety called dolicoecphali by ethnolo- 
gists, with very low, narrow foreheads, and 
broad cerebellums, 

— The German journals announce that 
Emil Palleske, a well-known actor, and au- 
thor of the “ Life of Schiller,” has made an 
engagement to come to the United States 
and deliver a series of dramatic readings. 

— Although the projected monument to 
Lamartine is only to cost 20,000 francs, the 
subscriptions are not yet sufficient. Adam 
Salomon has been selected as the sculptor. 

— According to the last report of the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, 5,594 metres have been 
excavated on the southern, and 3,990 on the 
northern side, leaving only 2,572 metres to 
complete the work. It now seems certain 


CURRENT 
{THIS MONTH’s RECORD 


I, SUMMARY, 

Tue month of July was marked by little 
except wars, rebellions, disturbances, and 
changes, Revolutions are announced in Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, and the Mexican Tamauli- 
pas. The civil troubles and military move- 
ments continue‘in both Hayti and St. Do- 
raingo, The Cuban insurrection does not yet 
present any decided phase. Much sickness 
is said to prevail among the forces on'both 
sides, and doubtless the prevention, in the 
last days of June, by the United States au- 
thorities, of the expedition just starting from 
New York, saved most of its members from 
death by either yellow fever or cholera, 
Bolivia has recognized the belligerency of 
the Cubans, The new Governor-General, de 
Rodas, has shown none of the brutality im- 
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that the tunnel will be opened to travel dur- 
ing the year 1871. 

— The celebrated French painter, Courbet, 
has, after many experiments, succeeded in 
inventing a one-wheeled cart, or carriage, 
which is said to run very smoothly and easily. 
The equilibrium is preserved, partly by the 
manner in which the horse is attached, and 
partly by weights in each end of a project- 
ing axle. 

— Near the Grecian island of Andros the 
wreck of an old frigate has lately been dis- 
covered, and among the objects fished up 
are several breech-loading cannon of bronze. 
There is no tradition, even among the oldest 
inhabitants of the island, of the time when 
the wreck occurred. 

— Under the cellar of an old wooden 
house, dating from the fifteenth century, at 
Wolfen, in Switzerland, a vessel has been 
found containing 8,000 silver coins of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
They bear the stamps of the Abbots of St. 
Gall, and the cities of Basel, Berne, Zurich, 
&e. 

— Dr. Nachtigal, of Germany, and Made- 
muiselle Tinné, of Holland, are spending the 
summer in Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan, in- 
tending, after some excursions through the 
lands of the Tibboos and Tuaricks, in the 
Great Sahara, to continue their journey to 
Lake Tsad. Their further plans of travel 
have not been made known. 


EVENTS. 
CLOSES ON JULY 31.) 


And rumors have 


puted to him in advance, 
been plentiful of a hopeful beginning of 
negotiations with the home government for 
the sale of Cuba to the Cubans, with a guar- 
antee from this country. In Paraguay, there 
is news only of the continued intention of 


the allies to destroy Lopez. Meanwhile he 
is at Ascurra, a position hitherto impregnable, 
and which the allies have not even been able 
to reconnoitre, so difficult are its mountains 
and forests, although their headquarters are 
said to be within seven miles of it. In Old 
Spain, there has been a feeble and abortive 
effort at an insurrection for Don Carlos, re- 
presenting the old Carlist interest. In France, 
the Emperor has yielded a step to the party 
of constitutional government. In England, 
the separation of Church and State has be- 
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gun by the actual enactment of the Irish 
Church disendowment act. In the rest of 
Europe, there have been no very great phe- 
nomena. From Asia, there is news of three 
new rebellions in China; two by Mohamme- 
dan communities, and one by a Chinese se- 
cret organization ; and in Japan, the Mikado’s 
forces have been gaining considerable advan- 
tages over the rebellious princes, 


Il, UNITED STATES, 

July 1. The United States public debt has 
decreased, during June, $16,410,132 54, and 
now amounts to $2,489,002,480 58, 

July 1. The National monument in the 
cemetery at Gettysburg is dedicated before 
an audience of some 15,000 people. 

July 2. The brig Novelty returns to Bos- 
ton, from Matanzas, with 84,075 gallons of 
molasses, shipped on a new principle, not in 
casks, but in bulk, in large tanks, and in ex- 
cellent condition. 

July 7. G. C. Walker, Conservative Re- 
publican, is elected Governor of Virginia, 
over Wells, Radical Republican, by a major- 
ity of some 15,000. At the same election, 
the new State Constitution was adopted by a 
very great majority, and the separate clauses 
disfranchising rebels and rebel sympathizers, 
were rejected by about as great a majority. 

July 9. The waters of Lake Ontario, near 
Troutburg, during the latter part of the after- 
noon, suddenly rose two feet or more, and 
then receded. Similar movements continued 
at intervals until dark. It is said that such 
a phenomenon took place in the year 1853. 
The cause is unknown. 

July 12. The Romanist Irishmen of New 
York city violently assault a procession of 
Protestant Irishmen on occasion of the an- 
niversary of the Battle of the Boyne, danger- 
ously injuring some of them. 

July 12. A committee of eight persons, 
appointed by the Treasury Department, and 
with twenty or thirty skilful bank-clerks as 
assistants, finished handling and counting 
every coin and piece of paper-money in the 
New York sub-Treasury, after two weeks’ 
incessant labor. The object was to verify the 
condition of the Treasury on Mr. Treasurer 
Van Dyck’s leaving office, and Gen. Butter- 
field’s taking his place. The money ac- 
counted for was, in gold, $71,101,000; sil- 
ver, $325,000; paper-money, &c., $31,301,- 
648 29; and Mr. Van Dyck’s books were 
found correct. 

July 13, A Woman’s Suffrage Convention 
meets at Saratoga for a two days’ session. 
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July 13. A Chinese Labor Convention 
meets at Memphis, Tenn., of which Mr. Har- 
ris, formerly the rebel Governor of Tennes- 
see, is President. Its purpose is to fix on a 
plan for importing Chinese laborers for the 
Southern States; and Mr. Koopmanschaap, a 
Dutch merchant, established at San Fran- 
cisco, who has already brought many coolies 
to California, attends the Convention, and 
promises to ship coolies if the Convention 
shall agree to a proper rate of wages. 

July 14, A peculiarly horrible railroad ac- 
cident takes place'at Mast Hope, Pa., on the 
Erie Railroad, about thirty miles from Port 
Jervis, the engineer of a freight train on 
a side track having moved the train to the 
main track just in time to have an express 
train run into it. The result was the demo- 
lition of the trains, the severe injury of a 
number of passengers, and the burning alive 
of eight more, who were pinned immovably 
among the ruins. One of these victims was 
Rev. B. B. Hallock, a clergyman of New 
York city. Railroad trains carry no axes nor 
tools for such occasions, or else these lives 
could have been saved. 

July 15. A State Educational Convention 
of colored men meets at Louisville, Ky., and 
adopts a petition to the Legislature for a sys- 
tem of schools for colored children. 

July 15. The United States Distriet Attor- 
ney, and Marshal, at New York, receive strin- 
gent orders to enforce the Neutrality Laws 
as to all Cuban expeditions, together with 
special commissions empowering them to call 
on the military and naval commanders of 
this station for all the forces and ships neces- 


ry. 

July 15. The sale of lager beer having for 
some little time stopped in Boston, under thie 
prohibitory law passed at the last session of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, is by this time 
generally resumed, the State constabulary not 
attempting to enforce the law. Secret selling 
and use of liquors are said to prevail to an 
immense extent. 

July 18, Laurent Clerc, a deaf mute, a 
pupil of the Abbé Sicard, and one ot the 
teachers of the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford, from its beginning in 1817 to 1858, dies 
at his home in Hartford, aged 83. 

July 19. A company of fifty men, intend- 
ed as a reinforcement to the Cubans, are cap- 
tured by the United States authorities, while 
sleeping in a house in a quiet locality at Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 

July 22. John A, Roebling, a distinguished 
civil engineer, constructor of the Niagara 
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Suspension Bridge, and recently in charge of 
the East River Suspension Bridge enterprise 
at New York, dies at his son’s house in Brook- 
lyn, aged 63, of tetanus, resulting from the 
accidental crushing of his foot. He was a 
native of Mulhausen, in Prussia, and came 
to America about 1831. 

July 23. The shore end of the French- 
Atlantic telegraph cable, via St. Pierre, is 
landed at Duxbury, Mass, 

July 23. End of the proposed Cuban ex- 
pedition from New York, under the well- 
known and energetic Cuban, Don Domingo 
Goicouria, This enterprise had been, in fact, 
effectually broken up by the capture, June 
28 and 30, at Gardiner’s Island, at the east 
end of Long Island, of two steam tugs, the 
Cool and the Chase, in which the adventur- 
ers were to have been taken to their ocean 
steamer, This steamer, the Whiting, had 
been seized a day or two before. The “ filli- 
busters ” themselves escaped ashore to Gar- 
diner’s Island, where they remained encamp- 
ed for some time. On July 15, a United 
States revenue cutter brought off 123 of 
them, who were sent to Fort Lafayette, but 
were dismissed on parole on the 23d. Their 
two leaders, Ryan and Currier, were not 
taken, and are said to have fled to Canada. 

July 27, An American Philological Con- 
vention meets at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

July 30. Hon. Isaac Toucey dies at his 
house in Hartford, aged 73. He was born 
at Newtown, Conn., was a successful lawyer 
at Hartford, was a Democrat from the time 
of Andrew Jackson, was Member of Con- 
gress from 1835-9, Governor of Connecticut 
in 1846, Mr. Polk’s Attorney-General in 
1848-9, United States Senator from Connec- 
tieut, 1852-7, and Mr. Buchanan’s Secretary 
of the Navy for his whole term. 

July 30. Henry Keep, widely known as a 
railroad manager and financier, dies at his 
home in New York. Mr. Keep had raised 
himself from utter poverty and friendless- 
ness to vast wealth and influence, 

July 31, The Poughkeepsie Philological 
Convention, after a profitable and interest- 
ing session, and having resolved itself into 
“The American Philological Association,” 
adjourns, 


III, FOREIGN. 


July 12, The Emperor of France sends in 
to the Corps Legislatif a message stating a 
number of modifications which he proposes 
to introduce into his system of government, 
They are: Permission to the Corps Legislatif 
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to elect its own officers; simpler methods of 
amending laws; submitting commercial trea- 
ties to the Legislature for approval ; Legis- 
lative control of the national budget; per- 
mission to members of the Legislature to 
become Ministers; and an extension of the 
“right of interpellation ”—i. e., of question- 
ing the Executive as to its doings or inten- 
tions, These modifications are the Emperor’s 
concessions to the national demand at the 
late French elections, and are considered 
equivalent to the introduction of govern- 
ment through a responsible ministry some- 
what after the English fashion, instead of 
the Emperor’s present “personal govern- 
ment,” which is responsible only to a revo- 
lution. 

July 12. There isa riot at Belfast between 
the Romanists and the Protestants, during 
the celebration by the latter of the Anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Boyne. 

July 12. The Government of Servia has 
published a proposition to make all citizens 
equal before the law. This will relieve the 
Jews especially, who have long been subject 
to very oppressive discriminations of many 
kinds in the Turkish principalities. 

July 13. Henry Labouchere, Lord Taun- 
ton, dies, aged 71. His peerage was con- 
ferred in consequence of his abilities as a 
financier and administrator. 

July 13. The Romanist bishop of Linz, in 
Austria, is sentenced by a civil court to three 
months’ imprisonment for having uttered 
doctrines subversive of public order. 

July 13, The remains of a Spanish Protes- 
tant are buried in the General Cemetery at 
Madrid, before almost 200 Spanish Protes- 
tants, and without disturbance. This is the 
first instance of the kind since the ordinance 
recently passed permitting it. 

July 15, The first general meeting of the 
Women’s Franchise Society is held at Lon- 
don, and is attended by J. 8. Mill, Lord 
Houghton, Rev. C. Kingsley, M. Louis Blanc, 
and other celebrities. There were addresses, 
and a resolution in favor of female suffrage 
was unanimously adopted. 

July 17. Lady Duff Gordon, a well-known 
and sprightly authoress, and a woman of great 
sweetness and excellence of character, died 
at the first cataract of the Nile, in Upper 
Egypt, July 17. She was the daughter of 
the still better known writer, Mrs. Austin. 
Her residence in Egypt was for the sake of 
her health, and her many benefactions and 
kind offices had rendered her influential and 
beloved by the people along the Nile. 
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Blunt, J. H. (M.A.) A Key to the Knowledge and Use 
of the Holy Bible. 16mo, pp. 154. (London) Phila. ¥. 
B. Lippincott & Co. §$t.00. 

Boise, Prof. James R. See Homer. 

Boume, H. R. F. Famous London Merchants. Book 
for Boys. Illustr. 12mo, pp. 320. (London) N. Y. 
Virtue & Yorston. $1.50. 

Bowles, Sam. Our New West: Records of Travel, in- 
cluding a Full Description of the Pacific R. R., and of 


144. 


See Walker. 
Translated by C. C. 


$2.00. 


16mo. Boston, //. Hoyt. 


The Mammoth Cave and its 
i 8vo, pp. 96: 





the Life of the Mormons, Indians, and Chinese ; 
Maps, Portraits, and 12 full-page [llustr. 
Hartford, Hartford Publishing Co. 
$3.50. 

Bowles, Sam. The Pacific Railroad Open : or, How to Go 
and What to See. 16mo, pp. 122, Boston, /zedds, Osgood 
& Co. 75 cts. ; pap. 35 cts. 

Box, T. A Practical Treatise on Heat, as applied to the 
Useful Arts, for the Use of Engineers, etc. I[llustr. 
pp. viii, 216, vii. (London) Phila. H. C. Baird. $4.25, 

Boyce, J. P. (D.D.) Life and Death the Christian’s Portion, 
Discourse, Funeral of B. Manly, D.D.  16moe, pp. 75 
N. Y. Sheldon & Co. 50 cts. ; pap. 25 cts. 

Brive’s Fate (THe). See Southworth. 

Bricut Days or HERBERT AND MEGGy. 

BriGHT JEWELS FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL : 
tion of Sunday-School Songs. Edited by Rev. 
ry. Music r8mo. N. Y. Biglow & Main. 
pap. 30 cts. ; bds. 35 cts. 

Brittan, Harriette G. Kardoo, the Hindoo Girl. 
pp. 183. N.Y. W. B. Bodge. $1.00. 

Brown, Edward. Life Lyrics. 
Win. Wood & Co. $2.00. 
Browne, Chas. F. Artemus Ward’s Panorama, as Exhib- 
ited at the Egyptian Hall, London. Edited by his Execu- 
tors, T. W. Robertson and E. P. Hingston. With 34 
illustrations. 12mo, pp. 197. N. Y. G. W. Carleton. 

$1.50. 

Bucklin, Miss Sophronia E. In Hospital and Camp. 
12mo, pp. 380. Phila. ¥. £. Potter & Co. $2.50. 

Buffum, E. Gould. Sights and Sensations in France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerls and; ; or, Experiences of an American 
Journalist in Europe. 12mo, pp. 310. N.Y. Harper 
& Bros. $1.50. 

Bulfinch, S. G. (D.D.) 
tianity. 12mo, pp. viii, 274. 
$1.50. 

Burnand, F. C. Out of Town. 
Boston, Roberts Bros. $1.25. 
Bushnell, Horace (D.D.) Women’s Suffrage : the Reform 
against Nature. 12mo, pp. 184. N.Y. C4. Scribner & 

Co. $1.50. 

Business Men (Tue) or Texas. 
Offices and Newspapers: 8vo. 
bert & Co. $2.00. 

Cauirornia, See (1) Gabb ; 
Book. 


with 
S8vo, pp. 524. 
(By Si ubscription. ) 


See Heowit. 
A New Collec 
R. Low 


50 cts. ; 
16mo, 


8vo, pp. 189. N. Y. 


Studies in the Evidence of Chris- 
Boston, Wie. V. Spencer. 


Pp. 346. (London) 


With List of Post- 
Galveston, Texas, Gil- 
(2) Hittell ; (3) Yosemite Guide- 
See Greenwell. 

With a Letter from J. D. Sherwood 


8vo, pp. 28. N.Y. Am. 


Carmina Crucis. 

Case (THE) or Cusa, 
on the Right of Recognition. 
News Co. 10 cts. 

CHEMICAL PuiLosopny. See Cooke. 

CurisTIANITY (EvipDENCE oF), See Bulfinch. 

CLARENCE AND HALLiE Books. 1o vols. 
each. Phila. Am. Baft. Pub. Soc. In box. 

Clark, Col. George Rogers. Sketch of his Campaign ia 
Illinois in 1778-79. _ With an Introduction. By Hon. 
Henry Pirtle, of Louisville. And an Appendix contain- 
ing the Public and Private Instructions to Col. C ‘ark, and 
Major Bowman’s Journal of the taking of Post St. Vin- 
cent. 8vo, pp. viii, 119. Cincinnati, 2. Clarke & Co. 
$2.00. Large paper, imperial 8vo, $4.00. 

Clark, Mary L. The Birthday Present and other Stories. 
18mo, pp. 174. Boston, D, Lothrop & Co. 75 cts. 

Companion (A) For THE SuNDAy-Scuoot. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Heart Breathings.” 16mo. Phila. Claxton, Rent 
sen & Haffelfinger. 45 cts. 

Conyngham, Capt. D. P. (A.D.C.) The Irish Brigade 
and its Campaigns. With some Account of the Corcoran 
Legion and Sketches of seme of the Principal Officers. 
12mo, pp. 599. Boston, P. Donahoe. $1.50. 

Cooke, J. P., Jr. First Principles of Chemical Philosophy. 
Fn II. r2mo, pp. 333. Boston, Sever, Francis & Co. 

3+5 Oe 


24mo, pp. 64 
$2.75. 
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Cooke, J. P., Jr. Same. Complete in one vol. 12mo, pp. 
533- $5.50. 

Corporations (LAW oF). See Abbott. 

Coulin, F. . (D.D.) The Son of Man: Discourses on the 
Ministry ‘of Jesus Christ. Translated with the sanction of 
the Author. 12mo, pp. 311. Phila. Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. $t.50. 

Courtney, W.S. The Farmer’s and Mechanic’s Manual. 
Revised and enlarged. By G. E. Waring, Jr. Illustr. 
8vo, pp. 506. . Y.£. B. Treat & Co. (By subscrip- 
tion.) 7 pel shp. $5.00. 

Cowles, Rev. Henry (D.D.) Jeremiah and his Lamenta- 
tions. With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. 
Designed for both Pastors and People. 12mo, pp. 431. 
N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

Crawford. Martha F. The Chinese Bride ; a Story of Real 
Life. 18mo, pp. 158 Phila. Aw. Bafpt. Pub. Soc. §5 cts. 

Creo. By an Indebted Creditor. 12mo, pp. 446. 
ton, Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Cross? TEMPLAR’S CHART. Thoroughly revised by Wm. 
M. Cunningham, M.A., K.*. T.*.; Gr. Ins. Gen. 33d, to 
which is added the Tactics and Drill for the Use of Coun- 
cils of Knights of the Red Cross and Commanderies of 
Knights Templar. 12mo, pp. 284. Phila. AJoss & Co. 
$1.75. 


Cutts, Mary. 


Bos- 


(P.S.) Life and Times of the Hon. Wm 
Jarvis) By his Daughter. Portr. 12mo, pp. xii., 451. 
N.Y. Hurd & Hou,hton. $2.00 

Dall, Mrs. Caroline H. Patty Gray’s Journey to the 
Cotton Islands. Vol. I. From Boston to Baltimore. 
Illustr. 16mo, pp. 250. Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


Davis, Charles G. Report of the Trial of Samuel M. An- 
drews, indicted for the Murder of Cornelius Holmes, 
before the Supreme — Court of Mass., Dec. 11, 
1868, including the Rulings of the Court upon many Ques- 
tions of Law, anda full Statement of Authorities upon the 
Subject of Transitory Insanity. 8vo. Hurd & Hough- 
fon. $2.50; pap. $1.75. 

Deap Guest (THe). See Zschokke. 

Dean, Amos. History of Civilization. Vol. IV. 8vo, pp. 
504. Albany, ¥. Munsell. . $4.00. 

Dicest OF THE CANONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
NaTIONAL EpiscopAL CHURCH IN THE U. S., together 
with the Constitution. Revised Ed. 8vo. pp. 122. 
Boston, 2. ?. Dutton & Co. Pap. 75 cts. 

Divine Human (THE) IN THE INCARNATE AND WRITTEN 
Worp; and Some Thoughts on the Atonement other 
than the Creeds. By a Member of the New York Bar. 
12mo, pp. 201. N. Y. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$1.50. 

Divorce. (Essay on). See Woolsey. 

Docror KENDELL’s CHILDREN AND THEIR Cousin. 
pp- 276. Phila. Ast. S. S. Union. $1.00. 

Docmatic Faitu. See Garbett. 

Durier, Chas, Miss Molly. (A novel,in French.) 8vo, 
pp. 160. N.Y. Chas. Lassalle. 60 cts. 

East Lynne. Drama in Five Acts. (Adapted from Mrs. 
Henry Wood’s novel.) 12mo, pp. 142. Boston, Wwe. 
V. Spencer, Pap. 15 cts. 

Edwards, EB. Free Town Libraries. Their Formation, 
Management, and History i in Britain, France, Germany, 
and America, together with brief Notices of Book Collec- 
tors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their 
Surviving Collections. 8vo. (London.) N. Y. 
Wiley & Son. $8.00. 

Eggleston, E. The Manual; 
Sunday-School Work. 18mo, pp. 110. 
Blackmer & Lyons. 75 cts. 

EMity Dovctass ; or, A Year with the Camerons. By T. 
Cg 16mo, pp. 252. A.D. F. Randolph & 

0. $1.00 

EmILy’s Bracet ET. 16mo. 

Evrorg, See (1) Buffum; 
ino, 


Evrorean Morats (Hist. or). See Lecky. 

Exeter HALL: a Theological Romance. 8vo, pp. 186. N. 
Y. Am. News Co. Pap. 75 cts. 

Eye (Diseases oF THE). See Wells. 

Eyre, Sir James (M.D.) The Stomach and its Difficul- 
ties, Sixth Ed. 16mo, pp. 113. Phila. ¥ B. Lip- 
Pincott & Co. 75 cts. 


16mo, 


a Practical Guide to the 
Chic. Adams, 


Boston, Henry Hoyt. 75 cts. 
(2) Latrobe ; (3) Tousey ; (4) Ur- 





Fairchilds, Prof. J. H. Moral Philosophy ; or, The Science 
of Obligation. 12mo. N.Y. Sheldon & Co. $1.50. 


See (1) Garbett. (2) Martineau. 
FARMER’S AND MECHANIC’s MANUAL. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Copsley An- 
Y. £. P. Dutton & Co. 


Fairn. 
See Courtney. 


Fatuer’s Cominc Home. 
nals.”” 16mo, Boston and N. 
$1.00. 

Fenelon’s Conversations with M. de Ramsai on the Truth 
of Religion, with his Letters on the Immortality of the 
Soul and the Freedom of the Will. From the French, by 

E. Silliman. 8vo, pp. 71. N. Y. A. D. F. Ran- 
‘dolph & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Five Acres Too Mucu. See Roosevelt. 

Fletcher, Rev. E. B. Theories of the Annihilation Doc- 
trine ; also, Immortali Demonstrated, and the Annihi- 
lation Doctrine Proved Untrue. 16mo, pp. 208. Port- 
land, Bailey & Noyes. $1.25. 

Forest Lire in Acapig. See Hardy. 

Forster, John. Walter Savage Landor. A Biography. 
12m0, pp. 693. Boston, Fiedds, Osgood & Co. $3.50. 

Forty Hours (Tue). Selected from Various Sources. 
32mo, pp. 96. Boston, ?. Doxahoe. Flex. cloth 15 cts. 
pap. to cts. 

Freeman, N. L. Reports of Cases at Law and in Chan- 
cery, Argued and Determined in the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. Vol. XLII. 8vo, pp. 602. Chicago, #. B. 
Myers. Shp. $5.50. 

Frencu Lancuace. Sce Keetels. 

Frencu Protestant (Tue); or, Louis Michaud. 
pp. 156. Phila. dw. S.S.U  socts. 

Freytag, Gustav. The Lost Manuscript. 
man, by Mrs. Malcolm. 8vo, pp. 270. 
ton & Co. Pap. 75 cts. 


18mo, 


From the Ger- 
N. Y. D. Apfle- 


Frings, Ch. H. Die Behandlung d. Amerikan, Weine ; 
die Krankheiten derselben u. deren Heilung. Eine prakt. 
Anleitg. junge Weine in kiirzester Zeit ohne Kellerein- 
richtung glanzhell und flaschenreif zu machen. 
68. 


8vo, pp. 
St. Louis, C. Witter. Pap. 50 cts. 

From Darkness To Licut; or, A Christmas Carol, and 
what Came of It. 18mo, pp. 103. Boston, Warren & 
Blakeslee. 60 cts. 

Fuller, Jane Jay. Uncle John’s Flower-Gatherers, A 
Companion for m Woods and Fields» [Illustr. with 9 
Eng. 16mo. N.Y. AZ, W. Dodd. $1.50. 

Fulton, A. R. The Free Lands of Iowa. Being an ac- 
curate Description of the Sioux City Land District; a 
General View of Iowa; her Resources and Advantages, 
with a Sectional Map of the Sioux City Land District in 
the State of Iowa. Des Moines, Iowa, AZiZls & Co. 
75 cts. (Separately, Book, 25 cts.; Map, 50 cts.) 

Gabb, W. M. Palzontology of California. Vol. IT. (con- 
taining the Remainder of the Cretaceous and the whole 
of the Tertiary Palontology.) Illustr. with 36 litho- 
graphs. pp. 299. N. Y. B. Westermann & Co. $7.50. 

Gaboriau, Emile. Le Secret du Duc. 12mo, pp. 608. 

Y. Libr. du Nouv. Monde. Pap. $1.00. 

Garbett, Edw. (M. A.) The Dogmatic Faith. 
Boston, Gould & Lincoln. $2.25. 

Gardner, Rev. W. W. Church Communion as Practised 
by the Baptists Explained and Defended. 12mo, pp. 
294. Cin. G. S. Blanchard & Co. $1.00. 

Gerry, E. T. The Mumler Spirit-Photograph Case. An 
Argument. 8vo, pp. 56. N. Y. Baker, Voorhis & 
Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Gilman, Arthur. John Gilman oneal. A Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical Record of the Descendants of Hon. 
= Gilman, of Exeter, N. H. Sq. 8vo, pp. 300. Al- 

any, ¥ Munsell, $5.00. 

Gon’s Furnace. By One Tried in the Fire. 16mo, pp. 
165. .Y.A.D. Ff. Randolph & Co. 75 cts. 

GotpeN PHEASANT Liprary. Contents: Golden Pheas- 
ant, The Queen of Italy, The Dying Woodcutter, The 
Daughter of Ignorance. 4 vols. 16mo. Baltimore, Keddy, 
Piet & Co. Each 40 cts. 

Goodwin, Mrs. M. M. B. Daisy and Other Stories. 
18mo, pp. 66. Cincin. X. W. Carroll & Co. 50 cts. 
—Mary Holmes ; or, Pride and Repentance. 18mo, pp. 78. 
Cincin. &. W. Carroll & Co. 50 cts. 
Goodwin, Rev. T.A. The Perfect Man. 
Western Meth. Book Concern. 75 cts. 


I2mo. 


26mo, pp. 80, 
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Grant, James. First Love and Last Love. 16mo, pp. 415. 
(London) N. Y., Routledge & Sons. Bds., 80 cts. 

Greene, Jr., Joseph H. Athaliah. A Novel. 12mo. N. 
Y. G. W. Carleton. $1.75. 

Greenwell, Dora. Carmina Crucis. [Illustr. 16mo, pp. 
137. (London.) Boston, Roderts Bros. $r.50 

Grindon, Leopold Hartley. Sex in Nature: An Essay 

roposing to show that Sex and the Marriage Union are 

niversal Principles, Fundamental alike in Physics, 
Physiology, and Psychology. 124. Boston, 
Nichols & Noyes. $1.25. 

HABERMEISTER (THE). See Schmid. 

Haines, Elijah M. A. Treatise on Powers and Duties"of 
Justices of the Peace, Police Magistrates, Constables. 
Fifth Ed. 8vo, pp. 804. Chicago, £. B. Myers & 
Co. Shp. $7.50. 

Hall, James. Legends of the West: Sketches Illustra- 
tive of the Habits, Occupation, Privations, Adventures, 
and Sports of the Pioneers of the West. 12mo. Cinc. 2. 
Clarke & Co. $2.00. 

—The Romance of Western History; or, Sketches of His- 
tory, Life, and Manners in the West. Portrait. 12mo, 
Cine. R. Clarke & Co. $2.00. 


Hall, Rev. J. (D.D.) Care Cast Upon the Lord. 24mo, 
pp. 70. N.Y. A.D. ¥. Randolph & Co. Pap., 20 cts. 


Hardy, Capt. C. Forest Life in Acadie. Sketches of 
Sport and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of the 
Canadian Dominion. By the Author of “ Sporting Ad- 
ventures in the New World.” Illustr. 8vo. N.Y. D. 
Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

Harry Biake’s TROuBLE, 
Soc. 35 cts. 

Hazelton, Mabel. Aunt Mattie and Her Young Friends. 
16mo. pp. 388. ($500 Prize Story.) Boston, D. Lothrop 
& Co. $1.50. 

Heat (TREATISE ON). See Box, 

Henry Hituiarp; or, The Three Friends. 18mo, pp. 192. 
Phila. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 65 cts. 

Heowit, Mary. Bright Days of Herbert and Meggy. 
16mo, pp. 257. Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. $1.25. 

Gill, T. H. Poems. 16mo, pp. 155. N.Y. Hurd & 
Houghton. $t.50. 

Hittell, J. S. Resources of California. Revised Fd. 
with Appendix” on Nevada, White Pine, and the Pacific 
; R. 12mo, pp. 500. N. Y. Wm. ¥$. Widdleton. 

1.50. 

Hoitanps (THe). See Townsend. 

Homer. The First Six Books of Homer's Iliad, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, etc. By Prof. James R. Boise. 12mo. 
Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.75. 

Homer’s Iliad. In English Rhymed Verse, by Charles 
Merivale. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 280, 300. (London) N. Y. 
Routledge & Sons. $8.00. 

Hood, E. P. Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. Lectures 
on the Vocation of the Preacher. Illustrated by Anec- 
dotes — Biographical, Historical, and Elucidatory—of 
every order of Pulpit Eloquence, from the Great Preach- 
ers of all Ages. r2mo. N.Y. M4. W. Dodd. $1.75. 

Hoppin, J. M. The Office and Work of the Christian 
Ministry. 8vo. N.Y. Sheldon & Co. $3.50. 

Howard, Jr.,W.N. New York Practice Reports. Vol. 

6. 8vo, pp. iv., 641. Albany, W. Gould & Son. Shp. 
4.50. 


r2mo, pp. 


18mo. N. Y. Am. Tract 


Howe, Henry. Historical Collections of Ohio: Contain- 
ing a Collection of the most interesting Facts, Traditions, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, etc., relating to its 
General and Local History. With Descriptions of its 
Counties, Cities, Towns, Villages, etc. Illustrated by 177 
Engravings. Anew impression on tinted paper. 8vo, 
pp. 620. Cincinnati, R. Clark & Co. %6.co. 

Howirr’s Pictures FoR THE YounG. IIlustr. 
pp. 53- Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

Hugo, Victor. L’Homme qui Rit. 8vo, pp. 352. N. Y. 
D. Appleton & Co. he $1.25. eating: 


— Same, 8vo, pp. 400. N.Y. Chas. Lassalle. Pap. 
1.00. 


Sm. 4to, 


Hull, Rev. M. The Question Settled ; A Careful Com- 
parison of Biblical and Modern Spiritualism. 12mo, pp. 
235. Boston, Wm. White & Co. $1.50. 


Hymns or THE CuurcH, See Thompson. 





Intwors (Rerorts oF Cases). See Freeman. 

Inpians. See Whipple. 

Ingelow, Jean. Mopsa, the Fairy: A Story. With 8 
illustr. by the Brothers Dalziel. 16mo, pp. 244. Boston, 
Roberts Bros. $t.25. 

Towa (FREE Lanps oF). Sce Fulton. 

Ir1sH BriGADE (THE). See Conyngham. 

Jackson, Rev. P. Curiosities of the Pulpit and Pulpit 
Literature from the 14th Century of the Christian Era to 
the Present Time. 12mo, pp. 380. (London) N. Y, 
Virtue & Yorston. $2.50. 

James, Rev. Wm. The Marriage of the King’s Son and 
the Guilt of Unbelief: Two Sermons. Withsome Memo- 
rials of the Author’s Life. x12mo, pp. 142. N.Y. A. D, 
F. Randolph & Co. $1.25. 

Jarvis, Hon. Wm. (Life of.) See Cutts. 

Jennison, W. Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court 
of Michigan, April 25, 1868, to Jan. 11, 1869. Vol. 4. 
(Vol. 17 of the series.) 8vo, pp. 608. Detroit, VW. A, 
Throop & Co. Shp. $6.50. 

JereMIAH. See Cowles.* 

Kansas, GENERAL STATUTES OF. 
Price, S. A. Riggs, and McCahon. 
Lawrence, ¥. Speer. Shp. $10.00. 

Keam, Peter and John Mickleborough. Hand-Book of 
Map-Drawing, adapted especially to Mitchell’s New Series 
of Geographies. 4to, pp. 57. Phila. £. H. Butler & 
Co. Bads. 80 cts. 

Keetels, Prof.J.G. Oral Method in Teaching the French 
Language. 3 vols. 12mo. N. Y. Sheldon & Co. Each 
75 cts. 

Kingsley, H. Stretton: A Novel. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 250, 
N. Y. Leyfoldt & Holt. $1.50; pap. 50 cts. 
— Same. 8vo, pp. 144. N.Y. Harper & Bros. 

40 cts. 

Lapy Lucy’s Secret: or, The Gold Thimble. By the 
Author of ‘Nelly; or, The Best Inheritance,” etc. 
18mo, pp. 214. Phila. Aw. S. S. U. cts. 

Lamps, Pircuers, AND TruMpETS. See Hood. 

Lanpor, WALTER SAvAGE (Life of). See Forster. 


Latrobe, J. H. B. Hints for Six Months in Europe. Being 
the Programme of a Tour through Parts of France, Italy, 
Austria, Saxony, Prussia, the Tyrol, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Belgium, England, and Scotland, in the summer of 
1868. 1z2mo. Phila. ¥. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 


Laycock, Thomas (M.D.) Mind and Brain: or, The 
Correlation of Consciousness and Organization, Syste- 
matically Investigated and Applied to Philosophy, Mental 
Science, and Practice. With a Preliminary Dissert. on 
Method and Illustr. of the Text. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. xxxi. 
425; xvi. 494. N.Y. D. Appleton & Co. $7.00. 


Lecky, W. E. H. History of European Morals, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xviii. 498, 
x. 423. N.Y. D. Appleton & Co. $6.00. 

Lectures Delivered in a Course before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, in Boston, by Members of the Mass. Hist. Soc., 
on Subjects relating to the Early History of Massachu- 
setts. 8vo, pp. 498. Boston, AZass. Hist. Soc. $4.00. 

Leland, Chas. G. Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. Complete 
inxonevol. WithGlossary. 12mo, pp. 118. Phila., 7. B. 
Peterson & Bro. $2.00; full gilt $3.00 ; half calf $4.00. 

Leonora Casatont. See Trollope. 

Lewin, Rev. R. D’C. Orthodoxy vs. Reform ; a Sermon. 
8vo, pp. 13, Savannah, £. ¥. Purse. Pap. 25 cts. 

—What is Judaism? A Lecture. 8vo, pp 15. Savannah, 
C. E. O'Sullivan. Pap. 25 cts. 

Lrpraries (FREE Town). See Edwards. 

LrsraryY FoR LitTLe CHILDREN. 10 vols. 24mo, pp. eacl 
64. Phila. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. In box, $3.00. 

Liddon, Rev. H. P. (M.A). University Sermons. By 
author of Bampton Lectures on the “ Divinity of our 
Lord.” New £d. with three additional Sermons. Bos- 
ton, Z. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Lire Lyrics, See Brown. 

Lirtte Artist’s Portro.io (THE). 
ing cards, and pencil.) 
Barnes & Co. 

Littte Mec’s CHILDREN. 
Claxton. 40 cts. 


Revised by J. M. 
8vo, pp. xi, 1270, 


Pap, 


(25 blanks, 25 draw- 
16mo, pp. 50. N. Y. A. 5. 
Pap. 50 cts. 


18mo, pp. 204. Phila. ¥ C. 
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16mo. Boston, 1. Hoyt. go cts. 


Elements of Astronomy. Designed 
r2mo, pp. 254. °N. Y. 


LitTLe Rockwoop, 

Loomis, El., LL.D. 
for Academies and High Schools. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Lost Manuscript. See Freytag. 

McKee, John. The Ship on Arrival. Her Condition and 
that of her Equipments. Received by the Officers of the 
Voyages. Cap. fol. pp. 78. Baltimore, Murphy & Co. 
Half cloth, $2.50. 

Mada. A Rainy Day at School. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cts. 

Mammotu Cave. Sce Binkerd. 

Mann, Horace. The Study of Physiology in —< 
(Library of Education, Vol. III.) 24mo, pp. 152. N.Y 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 20 cts. 

Mar DrawinG (HANDBOOK OF). See Keam. 

Marriep. See Newby. 

Marshall, Leo., J. C. Proctor, and Sam. Burnham. 
Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship. Sm. 4to, pp. 
176. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Half bd. 35 cts; pap. 
30 cts. 

Martineau, James. The New Affinities of Faith. A Plea 
for Free Christian Union. 12mo, pp. 38 Boston, Wz. 
V. Spencer. Pap. 20 cts. 

MaryLAND Reports. See Stockett. 

Mass. Hist. Society. See (1) Lectures ; (2) Proceedings. 

Mathews, A. E. Gems of Rocky Mountain Scenery, con- 
taining Views along the Union Pacific R. R. 40 liths. 
4to, 40 pp. letter-press. N. Y. Author. $15.00. 

May Bett. See Newbury. 

MicuiGAn Reports. See Jennison. 

Minp AND Brain. See Laycock. 

Moore, Thomas. Irish Melodies. New Ed. 16mo. N. Y. 
Oakley, Mason & Co. $1.50. 

—Lalla Rookh. New Ed. 16mo. N. Y. Oakley, Mason 
& Co. $1.50. 
Morsa THE Farry. 

Morar Puitosopny. See Fairchilds. 

Morats, European. See Lecky. 

Muhlenberg, W. A. (D.D.) The Woman and Her Ac- 
cusers. A Sermon. 24mo, pp. 36. N.Y. 7. Whitaker. 
30 cts. 

Mulhall, M. G. & E. T. The Argentine Republic. 
Hand- book of the River Plate. Vol. I. Containing the 
Argentine Republic, its Colonies, Railway: s, History, 
Public Men, etc. With a full Description of the City, 
Province, and Partidos of Buenos Ayres. 8vo, pp. 565. 
N. Y. Collins & Bro. $4.00. 

Murger, Henri. Le Roman du Capucin. (Euvre post- 
hume. 12mo, pp. 169. N. Y. Libr. du Nouv. Monde. 
Pap. 50 cts. 

My DauGuTerR Etenor. A Novel. 
Harper & Bros. Pap. $1.25. 
Naturat Puitosopny. See Steele. 
Neal, John. Recollections of a Somewhat muy Life. 

x60, pp. 431. Boston, Roberts Bros. $2.00 

Newbury, Herbert. May Bell. 16mo. 
Story.) Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. $1.50. 

Newby, Mrs. J.C. Married. A Domestic Novel. 
Phila. Turner, Bros. & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

teem les AND CoMMISSIONERS’ HAND-Book. 8vo, pp. 40. 

. Y. Baker, Voorhis & Co. $1.50. Pap. 75 cts. 

Po (Histor. CoLLections). See Howe. 

Osborn, L. Ugoda Este. Uberto. The Cid of Seville. 
Tragedies. x12mo, pp. 269. N.Y. %. Miller. $1.50. 

Our or Town. See Burnand. 

OuTLINes or THE OLD TesTAMENT History. For Youth. 
18mo, pp. 205. Phila. Luth. Bd. of Pub. gocts. 

Paciric R. R. See (1) Bowles ; (2) Hittell. 

PAL#onTOLOGY (IN CALIFORNIA). See Gabb. 

Parks (Pusiic). See Rauch. 

Patty Gray’s Journey. See Dall. 

PHILATELIST’sS (THe) ALBuM ror AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Postace AND REvENUE STAMPS. Oblong 8vo, pp. 
200, N.Y. ¥. W. Scott & Co. $1.50. Bds. $1.00. 

Perrect Man. See Goodwin. 

Pur Brantiey’s Lire-Work anp How He Founp Ir. 


18mo, pp. 194. Boston, 


See Ingelow. 


8vo, pp. 257. N. Y. 


($: 500 Prize 


8vo. 





Illustr. By M. E. M. 16mo, N.Y. 17. W. Dodd. 
$1.15. 

Pouttry Krerer (THE Practicat). See Wright. 

Poor, H. V. Manual of the Railroads of the U. S. for 
1869-70. Showing their Mileage, Stocks, Bonds, ‘Cost, 
Traffic, Earnings, Expenses, and Organizations, with a 
Sketch of the Rise, Progress, Influence, etc., together 
with an Appendix Containing a full Analysis of the Debts 
of the U. S. and of the Several States. 2d Series. 8vo. 
pp. xl, 471. N.Y. H.V.Loor. $5.00. 

Porter, Rev. J. N. The Giant Cities of Bashan and the 
Northern Border Land. 16mo, pp. 278. Phila. Az. 
Bapt. Pub. Soc. go cts. 

Postace Stamps. A Descriptive Catalogue of American 
and Foreign Postage Stamps. Illustr. with num. engrav. 
of newly issued and rare Stamps. 12mo, pp. 26. N. Y. 
F. W. Scott & Co. Pap. 15 cts. 

Proceepincs of the Mass. Historical Soc. 1867—1869. 
With 3 Portr. 8vo, pp. 519. Boston, Mass. Hist. Soc. 
$3.50. 

Putrir. (Curiosities.) See Jackson. 

Question SETTLED. See Hall. 

Rartroaps of U. S. See Poor. 

Rauch, J. M.(M.D.) Public Parks ; their effects upon 
the Moral, Physical, and Sanitary Condition of the In- 
habitants of Large Cities, with special Reference to the 
City of Chicago. 8vo. Chicago, S. C. Griggs & Co. 
Pap. 35 cts. and 50 cts. 

Reavis, L. W. A Change of National Empire : or, Argu- 
ments for the Removal of the National Capital from Wash- 
ington to the Mississippi Valley. Maps. 8vo, pp. 170. 
St. Louis, ¥. F. Torrey. Pap. 50 cts. 

REGULAR SERVICE (THE). By the Author of ‘‘ Copsley An- 
nals.” 16mo. Boston and N.Y. £. 2. Dutton & Co. 
75 cts. 

Rhoads, Rev. 8. G. The Old Way and only Method of 
Salvation. 12mo. Phila. Perkindsine & »~ Higgins. $1.00. 

Rocky Mountain Scenery. See Mathews. 

Roosevelt, Robert B. Five Acres Too Much. A Truth- 
ful Elucidation of the Attractions of the Country, and a 
Careful Consideration of the Question of Profit and Loss 
as Involved in Amateur Farming, with much Valuable 
Advice and Instruction to those about Purchasing Large 
or Small Places in the Rural Districts. Illustr. 12mo, 
pp. 296. N.Y. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Rosa Linpesay ; the Light of Kilmain. 16mo, pp. 208. 
Phila. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 90 cts. 

Roscoe, H. B. Spectrum Analysis. Six Lectures De- 
livered in 1868, before the Society of Apothecaries of 
London. With Appendices, Col. Plates, and Illustr. N. 
Y. D. Appleton & Co. $9.00. 

SABBATH SONGS FOR CHILDREN, 

Sasina. See Wood. 

SacrisTan’s (THE) oe D. 
mold. Illustr. By C. C 
Harper & Bros. 


See Marshall. 


A Story of aA 

x. Bush. 8vo, pp. 158 N. Y. 

75 cts. 

Samuels, Edward A, The Birds of New England: A 
Popular Treatise on the Ornithology and_Oology of New 


England, and the adjacent States and Provinces. Con- 
taining full and accurate Descriptions of the Birds of New 
England and adjoining States and Provinces, arranged 
by the latest and most approved Classification and 
Nomenclature: together with a complete History of their 
Habits, Times of Arrival and Departure, their Distribu- 
tion, Food, Song, Time -*~ -eding, and a careful and 
accurate Description of their Nests and Eggs. New 
edition, With 23 full-page plates of Birds, 4 full-page 
plates of Eggs, and Col. Frontispiece. 8vo, pp. 590. 
Boston, Nichols & Nayes. $4.00. 

Schmid, Hermann, The Habermeister. 
Bavarian Mountains. From the German. 
N.Y. Leypfoldt & Holt. $1.50. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Lady of the Lake. 
Oakley, Mason & Co. $1.50. 

— Marmion. 16mo. N. Y. Oakley, Mason & Co. 

Sex 1n Nature. Sce Grindon. 

Secur, Mcr. Short and Familiar Answers to the Most 
Common Objections Urged against Religion. 18mo, pp. 
195. Eoston, P. Donahoe. 60 cts. 3 pap. 25 cts. 

Seymour, Mary A. The Ruthvens of Cedar Grove; or, 
the Whitsuntide Holidays. New Ed, 16mo, pp. 312. 
Boston, Z. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


A Tale of the 
16m0, Pp. 379- 


16mo. N. Y. 


$1.50. 
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Surp (Tue) on Arrivac. See McKee. 
Simcox, G. A. Poems and Romances. 
(London) N. Y. Routledge &* Sons. 

Son or Man. See Coulin. 

Southworth, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. The Bride’s Fate. 
Sequel to “The Changed Brides.” 12mo. Phila. 7. 2. 
Peterson & Co. $1.75; pap. $1.50. 

Spaulding, E.G. History of the Legal Tender Paper 
Money issued during the Great Rebellion, being a Loan 
without Interest, and a National Currency. 8vo, pp. 213- 
Buffalo, Express Print. Co. $1.25. 

Spectrum Anatysis. See Roscoe. 

Sprrituauism. See Hull. 

Srartess Crown (Tur), and other Poetical Selections. 
tzmo. Phila. Lippincott & Co. $1.75. 

Steele, J. D. Fourteen Weeks in Natural Philosophy. 
t2mo. N. Y. A. S. Barnes & Co. } Roan. $1.50. 
Stockett, J. Schaaff. Maryland Reports of Cases Argued 
and Determined ‘in the Court of Appeals of Md. Vol. 23. 
Containing Cases in Oct. Term, 1867, and April Term, 
1868. 8vo, pp. 720. Baltimore, Alurphy & Co. $5.00. 
Stoddard, J. F. School Arithmetic: a Combination of 
Mental and Written Arithmetic. 16mo. N.Y. Sheldoz 

& Co. Bads. 80 cts. 

— Primary Picrortat ARITHMETIC. 
don & Ca. 40 cts. 

Stomacn (Tuer) anp its Dirricutties. See Eyre. 

STRANGER’s (Tue) New Guipe TuHrovuGH Boston AND 
Vicinity. Witha Map of Boston. 16mo, pp. 96. Bos- 
ton, 4. Williams & Co. Pap. 25 cts. 

SrretTon. See Kingsley. 

Sunpay-Scnoot Prize (Tue). 18mo, pp. 93. 
Evang. Knowledge Soc. 40 cts 

Taort AND His Frienps. See Whipple. 

Taylor, Rev. G. B. Costar Grew : or, The Young Machin- 
ist. 16mo, pp. 220. Phila. 47. Bapt. Pub. Soc. go cts. 


Tenney, Jonathan. Class Memorial, Dartmouth College, 
1843. 8vo, pp. 164. Albany, F. . Munsell. $3.00. 


TESTAMENT (DEAN ALForp’s Greek). With English Notes. 
Intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for Pass- 
Men at the Universities. Abridged by Bradley H. Al- 
ford, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. “ 646. (London) Phila. 
> | B. Lippincott & Co. $4. 

TESTAMENT (INDEX To NEw). See Allibone. 

Thackeray, W. M. The Four Georges ; The English Hu- 
morists. With Portr. (///ustr. Standard Lib. Ed.) Cr. 
8vo, pp. 362. (London) Phila. ¥. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$3.50. 

— Henry Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Household 
edition. 16mo. Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. 

— History of Pendennis. Household Edition. 16mo, pp. 
532. Boston, Pields, Osgood & Co. $1.25. 

— The Newcomes. //ousehold Ed. 16mo, pp. 551. 
Boston, elds, Osgood & Co. $1.25. 

— The Virginians. Household Ed. 16mo, pp.542. 
ton, Fields, Osgood & Co. $1.25. 
— Same. With Illustr. by the Author. 
Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. 75 cts. 
Tunxs I to Mysetr: A Serio-Ludicro-Tragico-Comico 
Tale. New Ld. 18mo, pp. 234. Phila. Moss & Co. 75 cts. 
Thompson, Vermylyea and Eddy (Rev. — Hymns 
of the Church. With Tunes. 8vo. N.Y. A. S. Barnes 

& Co. Half roan, $2.50. 

Trm Pectar’s Secret. 16mo. Boston, 17. Hoyt. go cts. 

Tousey, Sinclair. Papers from Over the Water. A Se- 
ries of Letters from Europe. 1zamo. N. Y., American 
News Co. $1.50. 

Townsend, Virginia F, The Hollands. 
Boston, 4. K. Loring. $1.50. 

be “4 or Literary Gems. 

la. ¥. B. Lippincott & Co. 


3 16mo, pp 280. 
1.75- 


16mo. N.Y. Shed- 


x. ¥. 


$1.25. 


Bos- 


8vo, pp. 411. N. 


12M0, Pp. 400. 


Miniature 4to. 
Contents: A 


6 vols. 
$4.50. 





Treasury of Table-Talk.—Epigrams.—Literary Follies. — 
A Treasury of Poctic Gems.—Table-Talk of Sam. John- 
son, M.D —Gleanings from the Comedies of Shakspeare. 
—Beauties of the British Dramatists. 

Trollope, Anthony. He Knew He was Right. Illustr. by M. 
Stone. Part II. (last). 8vo. N. Y. Harpe 7 &~ Bros. 50 cts 
Trollope, J. A. Leonora Casaloni; or, The Marriage 
Secret. 12mo, pp. 311. Phila. 7. B. Peterson & Bros 

$1.75; pap. $1.50. 

Uncte Joun’s Flower GAtuerers. See Fulle. 

Urbino, Mrs. 8. R. An American Woman in Europ 
The Journal of Two Years’ Sojourn in Franc Germany, 
Italy, and Switzerland. 12mo, pp. 336. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard, $1.50. 

ba amg BICYCLES, AND TRrIcy CLES ; How to Use 
Them. By Velox. (London) N. Y. Zo outl edge E* Sons, 
Bds. 50 cts. 

Waisbroker, Lois. Alice Vale: A Story for the Times. 
12mo, pp. 225. Boston, Wa. White & Co. $1.25. 
Walker, Charles M. History of Athens County, Ohio, 

and incidentally of the Ohio Land Company and the Fi 
Settlement of the State at Mariett:, with Per: 
and Biographical Sketches of the Early Scttle 
ratives of Pioneer Adventures, etc. Five , ¥. ait $ 
anda Map. _8vo, pp. 600. Cincinnati, Robert Clar 
Co. Cn white paper, $5.00; on tinted paper, uniform 
with the “‘ Ohio Valley Historical Series,” $6.00. Large 
paper edition, 2 vols. imp. 8vo, $12.00. 

Watson, J. W. Beautiful Snow, and other Poems. 16mo, 
pp. 96. Phila. Turner & Bros. $1.25. 

Wells, J. Soelberg. A Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye. 
1st Am. Ed. With additions. Illustr. with 216 Engr. 
on Wood, and 6 Col. Plates, together with Selections from 
the Test- es of Prof. E, Jaeger and Dr. H. Snellen. 
8vo, pp. 736. Phila. H. C. Lea. $6.50 ; leather, $7.50. 

West. Sce (1) Bowles ; (2) Hall. 

WesTERN History (RoMANCE OF). See Hall. 

Whipple, Hinman and Welsh. Taopi and his Friends; 
or, Indians’ Wrongs and Rights. Including the Cele- 
brated Report of the Indian Peace Commissioners, and 
Letters on Indian Civilization by various Persons in Au- 
thority. 1tamo. Phila. Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
Singer. $1.00. 

Whipple, Bishop. Journal of Rev. S. D. Hinman, Mis- 
sionary to the Santee, Sioux, and Taopi. 12mo, pp. 87. 
Phila. McCadla & Stavely. Pap. 25 cts. 

Whitney, J.D. The Yosemite Guide Book. A Descrip- 
tion of the Yosemite Valley, and the Adjacent Region of 
the Sierra Nevada, and of the Big ‘Trees of California. 
rg by Maps and Woodcuts. Sq. 8vo, pp. 155. N. 
Y. B. Westermann & Co. $5.00. 

Wan S. F. A History of the American Revolution, 
with a Preliminary View of the Character and Principles 












of the Colonists. Illustr. 1z2mo, pp. 300. Baltimore, 
velly, Piet & Co. $1.50. 
Woman’s SurFRAGE. See Bushnell. 


Wood, Lady. Sabina. A Novel. 12mo, pp. 405. (Lon- 
don) N. Y. Routledge & Sons. Bds. $1.00. 

Woolsey, Theo. D. (D.D., LL.D.) Essay on Divorce and 
Divorce Legislation, with special Reference to the U. 
rzmo. N.Y. Ch. Scribner & Co. $1.75. 

Wright, L. The Practical Poultry Keeper. A Complete 
and Standard Guide of the Management of Poultry, 
whether for Domestic Use, the Markets, or Exhibition. 
Third Ed. 12mo, pp. viii, 243. N.Y. O. Fudd & Co. 
$2.00. 

Wright, Mrs. Sarah A, The Gem of the Lake; A Tale 
of Real Life. 8vo, pp.60. N.Y. Am. News Co. Pap. 
25 cts. 

— The Secret Duel ; or, The Soldier’s Dream. A Story of the 
lateWar. 12mo,pp.102. N.Y. Aw. News Co. 25 cts. 

Yosemite Guipe Book (Tue). See Whitney. 

Zschokke, H. The Dead Guest. A Mysterious e- 
From the German, by G. C. McWhorter. _ Illustr. 8vo. 
N.Y. D. Appleton & Co. Pap. 50 cts. 











